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Introduction 



During the nineteenth century, a concerted effort was made to transfSmn 

the Ottoman capital of Ii^tanhul into a Wt-storn-style capital, paralleling 
the general struggle to salvage the Ottoman Empire by reforming its tradi- 
tional institutiona. This book examines the transformations h) the urban 
form of the Ottoman capital in tho scvonty-yrar period bam 1838 to 1908, 
that is, from the Anglo- IXirkish Commercial Treaty, whidi opened the em- 
pire to foreign capital, to the Yoimg 'Ru-k Revolution, whidi marked the 
end of Abdiilhamit U s autocratic rule. Like many non-Wcstem dties of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Istanbul \v;ls expose<l to 
powerful cultural and physical impositions coming from Europe. Never- 
theless, its rcspunse to these external influences was unique, being shaped 
by a complex heritage and a noncolonial status. I hope to clarify the events 
and ideas that surrounded the foundation of the Westernizatiou process, 
which, bgr giving a new orientation to the devebpment d Istanbul's phys- 
ical form, planted seeds for an evolution that oontmues to the present 
dagr. 

Istanbul, a capital of the Mediterranean basin for almost sixteen 

centuries (from the foundation of Constantinople in the 4th century A.D. 
to the end of the Ottoman Empire in the 192()s), has not been given 
due attention by urban and architectural historians. Compared with the 
rich scholarly literature on the historical urban centers of the West (one 
immediately think.s of Rome), there are only a handful of studies on the 
Byzantine/Ottoman capital. The Byzantine city to the end of Juslmian's 
reign and the classical period ol Ottoman architecture— the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries have attracted nhuively greater iiitere.st, wliereas 
the aesthetically less climactic phasies in the capital's history, such as 
the late Middle Ages and the cighte«ith and nineteenth cmturies, have 
been largely neglected. Nevertheless, the nineteenth century is especially 
important, because it opens a new era in the city's history. 

Parafleliog the govemment^ponaored transformations m the poli^ 
cal and sodal qdieres, poBt-l830s Istanbul underwent a coaadous break 
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with Us Turkish-Islamic heritage. This is as dramatic a ciiange as the 
convvrdon of Byzantine Constantinople into Ottoman btanbul in tbe flf- 

teenth century a topic which obtained ti tonsidorahle degree of schol- 
arly attention. The "islamization" of the Byzantine city following the 
Ottoman conquest meant establishing new urban policies, a new type 
of urban administration, new institutions and organizations, as wdl aa 
the promotion of new building types. The nineteonth-rrntnry modern- 
ization efforts recast the traditional urban policies based on Lslantic law, 
replaced the urban adnunistratian, institutionfl, and organizationB with 
new ones adopted from European precedents, aiul introdurrd another set 
building types, this time conforming to the requirements of a modern, 
Westernized lifestyle. 

Nineteenth-century Istanlnil has a curious place in the frairu'work of 
comparative urban history. In Europe, the second half of the nineteenth 
century was the age of the flourishing capitals. This period corresponds to 
the rebuilding of Paris under Napoleon III and hi.H prefect Eugene Hau.ss- 
niann (1853 72}. to the Viennese Ringstra-sse development of the 1860s. 
and to the reorganization of Rome in the 1880s according to Ali's.sandro 
\^viani'8 plan of 1882. In their drive to modernize Istanbul, the Ottoman 
rulers sought to emulate tlic Kuropean scene. A capital city with a con- 
temporary fagade would have symbolized the rejuvenation of the empire. 
However, in contrast to the growing wealth of the European naticms, the 
Ottoman economy was bankrupt during this period, a fact that was re- 
flected in the limited scale of the building activity. The ambitious goal 
of the Ottoman political dite to bring Istanbul up to the standards of 

the European capitals could produce only a pioccnioal "iCRularizatioir of 

the urban fabric. Consequently, the city lost tbe integrity of its lUrkisb- 
Islamic character, but did not achieve a uniformly Western fa^de — even 
in the quartets largely inhabited by Europeant<. 

In this respect, the Ottoman capital differed also from colonial cities, 
which experienced a similar intensity of planning and construction dur- 
ing this periotl. In the adoni/.ed urban centers from Southeast Asia to 
Northwest Africa, Europeans took advantage of their penchant for li\ ing 
apart from the indigenous populations to build entire quarters bailed on 
contemporary Western urban dea^n principtes. The change in Latanbul's 
urban form, nn the other hand, took place incrementally and resulted in a 
patchy and eclectic regularity. 

British historian Eric Hobsbawm and his colleagues recently have 
shown that tlie j);ist two hundred years are marked by an iut(M)sit\- in "in- 
venting traditions." ' This process of "formalization and ritualization'' was 
observed more frequently when a rajnd transformation in a sodety weak- 
ened the social patterns that operated within a network of old traditions.^ 
Invention of new traditions came in handy, for example, for establishing 
and legitimizing institutions for poUtical ptirpoees.' Tlie paraphernalia 
that accompanied the foundatkm of the new states— capital cities, flags. 
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national aathenis, military uniforms — were "invented traditions," which 
extended to architecture and urban deagn. In Europe, the allegoriail]y 

deOOrat<'(I Htid syrnholic public buildings and the new set lings for the new 
public rituals (such as Vienna's Rinptrasse and Haussmann's avenues) 
proliferated during the second half of the nineteenth century. 

For the Ottoman Empire, the time span studied in this book is diar- 
arterized by rai)id transfonnatioiis in the search for modernization— a 
political goal. Importation uf the recently "invented traditions" from Eu- 
rope provided models of "modern" behavior* D\1,thiii the boundaries of 
this study the s>tiuly of urban form there are three major "invented 
traditions'* taken from the Western world. The tirst are the laws and leg- 
islation regarding city pbumlng isstteB. The aeoond consist of the uibon 
design principles, which, enforced liy the new laus and rcgidatioiis. called 
for the creation of an efficient street network, monumental public squares, 
regular street facades, and a uniform urban fabric. The third is In the field 
of architecture. The new building types came with the new architectural 
styles, themselves recently "invented" in Europe. It is, indeed, important 
to keep in mind that the transformations we will be pursuing in btanbul 
were recent "invent ions" Still in the process of being established in the 
Western world. The norms and the paraphernalia of the new bourgeoisie 
and it.s .setting par excellence, Haus.smainfs Paris, served a.s models for 
many European cities just as they did for the Ottoman capital. 

My approach to urban hi.slory i.'^ that of an architectural historian: 
thus, it differs from that of the social historian who studies the history of 
urban societies at large. Hobebawm argued, as a social historian, that the 
contribution of urban history w;i.s in its bringing out the specific aspects 
of societal ciiaiige and structure.^ The analysis of the urban form was not 
the social historian's primary task. 

John Summcrson. ati architect ural liistorian, on the other hand, de- 
fined urban history as the "history of the city as an artifact" or "the 
history of the fabrics of cities." This did not mean focusing on archi- 
tecture alone (the implication here is "monumental'" architecture), but 
understanding the total building output: "The main issue, all the time, is 
tangible .■julxstance. the stuff of the city," therefore, "the physical mass of 
marble, bricks and mortar, steel and concrete, tarmac and rubble, metal 
conduits and rails." This form is the "resultant of a complex of social, psy- 
chological, and economic forces." The urban historian should constantly 
investigate the social, economic, and political issues in order to under- 
stand the causes and incentives of the "main issue," that is. the artifact. 
But, the social, economic, and political areas should not constitute the 
main focus.^ 

I hope to contribute to the "history of the fabrics of cities" with this 
book, i see urban form as a product of social, economic, and political 
factors and make r ec ur ren t feforenoes to them in nqr analyses. I have 
sdected a tran^tional time bracket, characterised 1^ substantial changes 



in Ottoman society, and analyzed the inetainorphosU of the urban form 
under these changes. Thus, I ccmfenn to Hbbflbawm*8 defimticm <^ the 
main goal of urban history a^; 'lir rxjilnnatiori of ''sociota! change and 
structure.'' However, my subject matter remains the built form. 

This study begins with a historical survey of the capital*s urban 
form, from its modest origin as an early Greek colony up to 1838. in 
order to provide a background that will help the reader understand the 
later developments. The socioeconomic issues and the reasons behind the 
adoption of Europeem models ;i.s tools of modernization are covered in 
chapter two. Chapter threo discusses the impact of Western urban design 
models on the transformation of the urban fabric as manifested in the 
replanning of many neighborhoods leveled by fires, the regularization of 
the main arteries, and the renovation of the waterfront all with the 
goal of creating a well-communicating network. Urban transportation, 
agam aimed at providing good comimmicatiMi between the geognqdiically 
divided parts of the city, as wdl as its scattered nei^boriioodB, is analyzed 
in chapter four. 

The different aspects of urban planning put into practice in the Ot- 
toman capital between 1838 and 1908 fell short of meeting the more am- 
bitious goal of modernizing Istanbul. The scope of these goals is expressed 
in three expansive urbaji design projects, which aimed at giving the city a 
radically novel urban image. These unrealized projects form the substance 
of chapter Kve. Chapter six surveys the stylistic pluralism th.at dominated 
the architectural scene and looks at some theoretical debates on the issue 
of style. Finally, diapter seven draws an ovwall image of the cental at the 
turn of the (critury and links the issues discussed throuf^ut the hook 
to the later developments in Istanbul's urban form. 
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THE REMAKING OF ISTANBUL 
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1. 

An Architectural Survey of the City 



The modem era had not yet left its marie on the Ottoman capital in the 
eaily decades of the nineteenth century. The city, unaffected by contempo- 
rary \\Vstern developments in tirban tlesign and arrhiterfnro, maintained 
its TurKish- Islamic character. In 1838, it consisted of ilirce main con- 
centrations, (geographically separated from each other by water: Istanbul, 
Galata. and Uskfidar.' Viewed from the sea at tlir jioirit where the Golden 
Horn met the Bosporus, Istanbul iu the west stood out as the main city, 
covering the largest area and dotted urith many monuments that gave 
it its famous skylino of domes and minarets. To the north of Istaiil>n!. 
across the Golden Horn, was Galata — much smaller in area and deitsely 
populated within it fortifications. Oskudar on the eastern bank ct the 

Bosporus did not display high a denusity, but itS niimerOUS monuments 
expressed the importance of this suburb. 

The harbor, perhaps the most vital zone of economic activity for this 
ville-veritrc. which produced almost no foodstuffs. wa.s at the entrance to 
the Cnldon Horn. The densrst part of the Istanbul pniirisula was its east- 
ern half, where the major monuments were concentrated and where the 
streets formed a tight network. Here, between Hagia Sophia and Beyazit 
Square were the traces of what for centuries had hc-m Istanbul's main 
thoroughfare — the Divaiiyolu. The great markets were located between 
1 the Divanyolu and the harbor, making this area the commercial core of 
the capital.^ 

Except for the commercial center, where people of different religions 
and ethnic groups worked side-hy-side, the neighborhoods of Istanbul were 
ethnicaUy organized. Muslims. tlu> largest group, lived in the central part 
of the peninsula; Armenians, Greeks, and Jews were concentrated along 
the shores. The Marmara shore had mainly Greek and Armenian neigh- 
borhoods, while the Golden Horn wa-s crowded with Greek and Jewish set- 
tlements. T\w city thinned our toward the land walls. In fact, the larsiest 
open .spiKcs occurred immediately adjacent to the Thcodosian walls. Here 
were orchaids and vegetaUe gardens that doidicated the land-use pattern 
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4 



AN ARCMIITECTL RAL SURVEY OF THE CITY 




1. Istanbul, panoramic view from Galata Tower, circa 1900. At the tip 
of the peninsula is the Palace of Topkapt. From left to right the skyline is 
defined by Hngia Sophia. Xfo.9qne of .Ahmet I. Nuruosmaniye .Mosque, 
fieyazit Mosque. Dr.yazit jirr. lower. Ministry of Defense. Kiilliye of 
Suleyman, ijehzade Mosque, Kiilliye of Mehmet II. and Sultan Selim 
Mosque. Galata Bridge on the left connects Karakoy to Eminonii: at 
its Eminonii end is the Valide .Mo-^que. The Unkapant Bridge is on the 
right. The largest structure on the Galata side is the Banque Ottomane. 

immediately outside the city limits. Aside from these, open spaces were 
few and far between. In the center of town, At Meydani (the Hippo- 
drome), was the most important public square, a place for recreation and 
equestrian exercises. The majority of public open spaces were contained 
in the building complexes, such as the courtyards of kUlliyes (complexes 
consisting of a mosque, medresen or religious colleges, a bath, a hospice, 
a soup kitchen, and a hospital) and mosques, which doubled as secular 
spaces. 

The short, crowded streets of Istanbul in the late 1830s showed an 
irregular pattern; their orientation and width constantly changed and 
dead ends were frequent. The widest portion of the Divanyolu was about S 
6.00 meters, while its averse width was only ,3.80 meters.-* North of 
the kiilliye of Siileyman I, another principal street, which led to the 
headquarters of the §eyhiilislam, the head of religious affairs, was only 
6.00 to 7.60 meters wide. If these major arteries were so narrow, other 
le,ss important streets could not have he«'n much wider than 2.00 or 2. .30 
meters! ■* 

The monuments, with their regular plans and impressive scale, formed 
a contrast to the deiKse. haphazard street network. Several complexes, 
such as the Topkapi Palace, the kiilliyes. and the Grand Bazaar stood out 
in the urban fabric then, as they do today. 
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The Topkapi Palace sits in a large gtirden at the tip of the peninsula, 
on the first of the seven hills of Istanbul. The palace overlooks impres- 
sive views of Istanbul and the Golden Horn to the west. Galata and the 
Bosporus to the north, Uskiidar to the cast, and the Sea of Marmara to the 
south. Organized along a series of courtyards, the palace is a conglomera- 
tion of rectangular and cubical units of various sizes, covered with many 
domes and extended vertically by high chimneys that enliven its skyline. 
On the same hill, inunediately to the south of the Topkapi Palace, is that 
supreme creation of Byzantine architecture, the church of Hagia Sophia, 
and farther to the south, a scvcntccnth-ccntury master\vork, the delicate 
kiilliye of Ahmet I. 



S. Atrial mew of Istnnhul, circa 1920. In the. foreground on the left w 
the Kiilliye of Siileyman. The Xfinistry of Defense (the Old Palace) is 
in the large open area to the right of the Kiilliye of Siileyman. Deyazit 
Mosque is to the right of the Ministry of Defense. In the background 
are Hagia Sophia on the left and the Mosque of Ahmet I on the right. 
Midway between Hagia Sophia and Beyazit Mosque is the Nuruosmaniye 
Mosque unth the Grand Bazaar next to it. The main thoroughfare leading 
from Hagia Sophia to Beyazit and beyond is the Divunyolu. 
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The eighteenth-century Baroque mosque of N'uruosmaiiiye crowns the 
highest point of the second hill. On the northern slopes, feeing the Golden 

Horn, arc the numerous /lans (hospices) of the commercial district. On 
the water&OQt in Eminonu, the imposing mass of the Valide Moisque 
dondnatea the harbor. 

The Grand Bazaar forms a bridge between the second and the thirri 
hills; the latt«»r is marked by Sirian's masterpiwe. the grand kulliyr of 
Suleyman I an url^an design scheme in itself which towers abo\e llie 
harbor. The Beyazit Mosque and medrese (1506) are to the south of 
Siileyman's Masque. The remainders of Melniiet II's pahic<', his first 
residence after the conquest, is located between the Siileymau and Beyazit 
compkiceB. By the 1830b, ita garden hdd stnne gavemnieDtal and military 
S offices. The §ehzade Mdimet complex (1548) ia to the west, toward the 
fourth hill. 

The fourth hill is dominated by the hSUHye of Mehmet 11. The focal 

point of this complex, the NTosrjue of Mchiuef IT, was substantially trans- 
formed in 1771 after the big 17G6 earthquake. The complex contains a 
tttbhane or printmg house, a hospice, a Aon, and a hosintal, along with an 
extensive outer courtyard system entered by eight gates and flanked on 
the north and the south by eight large and eight small medresea. 

The fifth hill is surmounted by the Mosque of Selim I, built by 
Suleyman I for his father in 1522. While the sixth and the seventh hills 
have no monumental definition, there are numerous smaller-scale mOBques 
and rhnrche-s scattered throughout these less populated areas. 

Residential ardiitecture formed the fabric between the monuments. 
This fabrir \v;i.« romposed of five distinct types of houses in Istanbul: 
odalar, one-room dwellings; neighborhood houses; houses with larger gar- 
dens; kontdM, palaces and villas; and yaha, villas or seaside manmrnis 
of sultans and dignitaries.^ The odalar were either detached or Imilt in 
rows around a court. These were usually endowed property reutiHl out to 
unmarried men who came to Istanbul in search of employment. (For this 
rea-son, they were also called bekdr odalan. rooms for bjichelors.) Neigh- 
borhood houses were one- or two-story structures with a small courtyard 
or a garden shut off from the street by a wall. Houses with large gardens 
were often partitioned into separate quarters for men and women; they 
had inner and outer courts and annexes such as a belvedere, a privy, 
a stable, a bath, a bakehouse, and a pleasure garden. Palaces and villas 
{konakB) of goveniment officers and ridi merchants formed, with their nu- 
merous annexes, a grander vorsion of the neighborhood houses, The villas 
and yahs of sultans and dignitaries were built outside the land walls of 
btanbul, along the Bosporus, and in Oskudar, amid w^-tended gardens 
and woods. 

The neighborhoods (mahalles) of Istanbul were organic developments 
that grew around religious cores (moaqoea, churches, and qrnagDguea). 
However, social and cultural values determined the physical structure of 
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4- Walls of Galata 



the neighborhoods. As there was no segregation according to income or 
sociopolitical status, the various house types often existed next to each 
other, with the exception of bekdr odalan, which were excluded from resi- 
dential neighborhoods. The Islamic principle of privacy of women (hence, 
privacy of the family) was another important factor in the formation of 
the neighborhood structure. The search for the maximum segregation of 
individual houses within a dense urban setting led to the organization of 
residential pockets around dead-end streets, which acted as semipublic 
paths.^ 

The irregular street pattern evident in 1838 was a phenomenon that 
went back to Byzantine days. But Islamic law, which put private property 
rights above public property rights, assured its preservation by allowing 
encroachments upon the public way so long as they did not interfere with 
the rights of others. These projections resulted in a picturesque plasticity 
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in Istanbul's strcetscapc, made even richer by the lively colors in which 
the houses were painted. 

Galata's urban image was very different from that of the Istanbul 
peninsula. Galata was a densely populated settlement enclosed within its 

4 fifteenth-century walls. These 2.80-kilometer long and 2.00-mcter thick 
walls, built over five consecutive periods, defined an area of thirty-seven 

5 hectares, and divided Galata into five zones. The Galata Tower marked 
the highest point, while numerous smaller towers with .semicircular and 
square shapes lined the wall." 

There were .several .scattered settlements along the Golden Horn .shore, 
to the north of Galata and along the Bosporus. These settlements formed 
the first .stages of Galata's expansion beyond its walls, a process that 
accelerated during the second half of the nineteenth century and the 
early decades of the twentieth century. Of these settlements. Kasimpa^a. 
along the Golden Horn, was the most den.sely populated neighborhood: on 
the Bosporus. Tophane and Fmdikh stood out as major concentrations. 
From the walled city of Galata, an artery led to the north, to Pera (lit., 
"beytmd"). This arterj-, known as the Grande Rue de Pera, was flanked 
on two sides by buildings, but its hinterland was still quite pastoral in the 
mid-i800s. 

In 1838, Galata was inhabited by a cosmopolitan blend of .■\rmenians, 
Greeks, Europeans, and Jews (who lived along the eastern part of the 
waterfront outside the city walls). Pera was predominantly a European 
quarter, mixed with a few Christian Ottoman minorities; but Kasunpa^a, 
Tophane, and Fmdikh were exclusively Muslim." 

The tight street network of 1838 Galata, developed over many cen- 
turies, followed the topography so that what evolved was a series of con- 
centric arcs parallel to the curved shoreline, with connectors leading ir- 
regularly from the waterfront to the heights. Although there were no 
principal avenues, some streets were more prominent than others. Among 
these were the artery that ran along the shore from the Azapkapi Gate in 
the west to the Tophane Gate in the east; the Voyvoda Caddesi, wliich 
ran parallel to this artery; the north-south Galata Caddesi, which con- 
nected the imier parts of the suburb to the Karakoy quay; and the stepped 
Yiiksek Kaldirim. which provided a short , but steep access from Galata 

6 Caddesi to the Galata Tower and farther up to the Grande Rue de Pera.^ 

In 1838. Galata had no monuments to rival those on the Istanbul 
peninsula. Apart from the Galata Tower, the few buildings that stood out 
were utilitarian structures, such as docks and artillery barracks. Farther 
along the Bosporus, the summer palace of Be§ikta§, however, foretold 
the future of this strip as the locus of imperial residences. The walled 
section of Galata had a number of churches and monasteries, but their 
scale and monumentality were of little significance. The Islamic religious 
monuments, such as Sinan's Azapkapi Mosque ( 1577) and Kili^ Ali Pa§a 




5. Galata Tower, circa 1900 




6. View of Yiiksek Kaldinm connecting 
Galata to the Grande Rue, rirm lOO'i. 
Galata Tower is in the background. 
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complex (1580), as weU as the Biiroquc Nusretiye Mosque (1S26), were 
outdde the walk of Galata, along the water&txtt. 

THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The chaotic urbaii pattern that was the Ottoman capital of the early 
nineteenth century was the resuh of the most diverse social, cultural, aes- 
thetic, and economic influences. For almost sixteen centuries, from A.D. 
330, th« year Constantino founded the Eastern Roman Empire, to 1924, 
the year Ankara wa.s declared the capital of the new Turkish Repiihlic. Is- 
tanbul enjoyed a unique status as the capital city of two great civilizations: 
the Byzantine Empire and the Ottoman Empire. Ova- the centuries, the 
city absorbed and reflected the ctiltural heritaKe of its nilers Eastern Or- 
thodox Christianity followed by Islamic Ottoman civilization. Its meta- 
moridiosis from Itoma Nova" to the 'Wred city of Idam" prodticed 
unparalleled configurations in \ts urban form. Under eadi empire, ar- 
chitects dotted the landscape with outstanding examples of monumental 
architecture. Its public works, urban administration, and public services, 
conforming to the dominant sociopolitical structures and religious belief, 
evolved into complex and sophisticated networks. 

Historian Gilbert Dagrou begins bis Naissance d'une capitale, a mon- 
umental study on Contantine's city, by tistii^ three fiuHnrs that may hdp 
the reader iiiulrrstand the complex task of creating the new capital: first, 
it wa^ an expensive city; second, it was an exceptionally large urban un- 
dertaking; and third, it was demgned to be the political center of the 

empire and the privileged iiicetiiiR place between ihe Hellenistic and the 
Roman civilizations.'" Theiie factors run as the main themes through the 
cajHtal's long history. The large sunn initially spent by Gonstantine were 
equaled In t he successive Byzantine emperors (especially .lustinian) and 
then by the Ottoman sultans. The scale of the city-building activities in 
Constantinople/Istanbul under both empires far surpassed that und^ 
taken in other urban centers within the respective imperial boundaries. 
Constantinople was the political center of the Byzantine state, and later 
under Ottoman rule, it i)eciune the capital of anotiier powerful empire. 
A meeting place of the Hellenistic and the Roman during its early his- 
tory, the capital \vvi continued to act iis a stage for the COnftootatioU and 
coexistence of diiferent cultures ever since. 

What were the elements that ran through Istanbul's long history, 
elrnirnts that link the ancient city to the nincteenth-centur>' capital to 
the modern metropolis? What were its decisive periods of growth and 
construction? What defined its urban image? How has the urban image 
changed over the centuries? How did the city's physical structure adapt 
to economic, social, political, and cultural changes? What were the 
transformations brought by the conquest of Ouristlanily over paganism 
and thai blam over Christianity? How was the capital afiected by the 
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expansion of the Otloiuau Empire and later by its gradual loss of economic 
and political power? These are some of the impartant issues that must be 
oon^dered in survqring btanbd's cotorfiil hirtoty.'* 

The Ancient City 

Preliminary excavations done in the 1950s in the Eniinonii district of 
Istanbul show that the first settlements in the Istanbul peninsula date 
from the late third or early second milleniiim B.C.^' Unfortunately, this 
research has not been pnrsue<l, and data on the early settlements is very 
sparse. We do know, however, that the first Megarian colony, a community 
dl tradesmen and fishermen, was established at the western end of the 
peninsula during the mid-seventh century B.C". There were two other 
Megarian colonies one in Chalcedon ( Kadikoy) on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosporus, to the south of Uskiidar, and one in Galata. The fortifications 
of the Megarian city on the Istanbul peninsula, called Byzantium in honor 
of onp of its early rulers, encircled a rather small ru ra rnn rspniiditiK (n the 
first of the seven hills. Its harbor, crucial for a conununity living largely 
liy trade, lay just beyond the walls on the Golden Horn. The Strategion 
in the city's center and the Thrakion, possibly in the proximity of today's 
Hagia Sophia Square, were the two main open spaces and were used for 
public and mihtary functions. At the peninsula's highest point . where the 
Topkapi Palace is today, wa-s the Acropolis, (enter of the colony. There 
stood the temples to Zeus, .\pollo, Poseidon, ,\plirodite. and Athena 
7 Exbasia. Theaters and baths, a gjianasiuiu, and a stadimu cousliiuted 
the major public monuments. 

In A D 1%. Scptimius Scvcrus of Rome destroyed Byzantium's origi- 
nal fortifications and built new ones that enclosed a larger area, including 
the first and second hills as well as the ancient harbor. Inside the Severaa 
walls, two urban landmarks were established that were the beginning of 
the city's skeleton: the Forum Tetraston and the embolos, the main av- 
enue that connected Tetraston to the new walls. Flanked by porticoes, 
this large artery became the first portion of the mese, the middle street. 
To the south, the Hippodrome was begun, but this major task, which 
involved construction of huge supporting walls, was not completed under 
Septimius Severus's reign. Also, in the southwest section of the peninsula, 
the baths of Zeuxippus were constructed. 

The Byzantine Citif 

III A D. .3.30 when Constant iiie moved the ssoal of tlie Roiium Empire 

from Rome to Byzantium, he turned his back to the old capital aitd 
created a new state.'' Establishing a Christian empire in Byzantium 
was easier without the opposition from a Roman aristocracy still very 
much attached to paganism. Although Constantine named his new capital 
"Second Rom^ and some later docoments called it *NewRoine," ttaname 
eventually became Ckmstantinople, the city of Constantine. The name hod 
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7. The ancient city 



currency among even the Turks, whose documents and coins frequently 
referred to the capital as "Konstantiniye" until the twentieth ccnturj'. 

The main features of the Severan city, namely, the Hippodrome, the 
Forum Tetraston, the embolos, and the baths of Zeuxippus, determined 
the basic layout of Constantine's capital. But more than that, the new 
city became a colossal urban design project, mapped out according to 
a grand plan. A new set of fortifications were built that incorporatetl 
the third and the fourth hills, thereby quadrupling the size of the Greco- 
Roman city. Except for the terminal points of the fortifications, which 
correspond to to<lay's Unkapani on the Golden Horn and Etyemez on the 
Marmara shore, their exact location is unknown. Populating this large 
area formed an important part of the task of creating a great capital. It 
was believed that the presence of the court and central bureaucracy and 
the jobs thus created would draw large numbers of people to the capital. 
In order to attract notable families. Constantine built large mansions 
and endowed income from the estates of the Bsc to the new settlers of 
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8. The Byzantine city and its fourteen regions 

Constantinople. These efforts caused the city to grow steadily so that by 
380, the population was 100,000 to 150,000, compared to the 20,000 to 
30,000 inhabitants of the Severan city. 

During the next centuries, new harbors were built on the Marmara 
shore within the boundaries of Constantine's walls. Nonetheless, the best- 
protected harbor was still the Bosporion at the entrance to the Golden 
Horn. The Golden Horn shore developed as a series of commercial quays — 
a pattern that would flourish during the Ottoman period. The walls along 
the Sea of Marmara were also begun by Constaotine, but rebuilt by 
Arcatliua (395 408) after a big earthquake. 

Although furnished with architectural and urbanistic themes from the 
late Roman period. Constantine's capital showed a basic divergence from 
Rome itself. This divergence was especially striking in the stretched-out 
street network of Constantinople. In contrast to the "compressed" form 
of Rome in which the forums were clustered in groups, porticoed avenues 
connectwl the scatteretl forums of the new capital. The mese, the main 
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.9. View of the. Hippodrome, looking south, circa 1900. The Egyptian 
Oheli.'^k is in the foreground and the Colwrnu.^ w in the background. The 
.•^tump of the Serpent Column is just visible between these two monu- 
ments. 



portirowl avenue, was the extension of Septimius Severus's embolos that 
initially led from Tetraston to the main gate of the Scveran walls. Here, 
Constantine built under his name an elliptical forum, which had no formal 
precedents among its counterparts in Rome. From Constantine's Forum, 
the mese continued toward the west and, after passing the site of today's 
Beyazit Square, bifurcated. Each branch led to a major gate in the city 
walls; hmvever, the southern artery, the triumphal way, was the more 
important. 

There were two other porticoed avenues: the first was at the east 
end of the peninsula running parallel to the shoreline facing Chalcedon 
(Kadikoy), the second along the Marmara .shore. The buildings on both 
sides of the porticoed avenues were two stories high. The first story 
sheltered shops behind arcades, which provided refuge from the sun and 
the rain. The second story, reached by a stairway leading from within the 
arcade, included a series of linked balconies that served as a promenade 
lined with marble decorations and statues. Bazaars stretched along the 
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porticoed avenues, and headquarters of various trade guilds were housed 
in these arcades. 

( "oiistaiitine dnplicaJted the urban administration of Rome by estab- 
lishing fourteen regions, each managed by a curator.''' Under each curator 
were five vico-magistri, who administered different groups of viei (streets) 
and ware responsible for the protection of the district at night. Next came 
the many colleffiati, who acted a.s a police and fire-fighting force. The 
entire city was m the hands of the "prefect."" 

IbgeUwr with the Roman administratian, the «nperor brought the 
monumental building types of Rome to the new capital. H('nc(>, a senate 
on Constantine's Forum, a pretorium a httle farther to the east, and a 
milion at the beginnmg of the meat, built as a four-piered and domed 
strucfnrr rrminisceut of the Golden Milion of Rome, became the main 
monuments of fourth-century Constantinople. Septimius Severus's Tet- 
rairtom, renamed the Angnsteon, the Foram of Augustus, was enlarged 
and embellished by Constantine. Constantine also completed the work of 
9 the preceding rulers. A special effort wa.i made to finish the Hippodrome 
by 330 to coincide with the inaugural celebrations of the city. In fact, the 
construction of the new walls and the completion of the Hippodrome were 
primary goals in (\)nstantine's building program. In Roman tradition, a 
circus was not only considered an essential part of any imperial residence, 
but it was also the place where the emperor met his subjects. 

The fia^an tradition of envtirif! honorary columns cfrntirnuv] under 
Coiistaiitiiie and for two centuries lliereafter. Constantine erected three 
columns: one for his mother, the Empress Helena, in the Augusteon; 
and two for himself, llie first in the .\iigiisteon and the second in the 
middle of his own forum. The column in Constantine's forum is the only 
surviving monument from Constantine's city. It was originally formed 
by eight porphyry drums brought from Rome and bound together by 
bands shaped like wreaths of iri\irel. These drum.s sat on a 5.70-meter- 
high stylobatc. which in turn rested on four broad .steps also 5.70 meters 
high. A bronze statue of Apollo, brought from Athens, was placed at 
the top of the cnhiinn wlien Constantinople wa.s dedicated. However, this 
statue was soon replaced by a bust of Constantine. 

The first structures of what was to become the Great Pdaoe were 
built by Constantine next to the HippoHromr. Enlarged and embrlHshrd 
by succeeding emperors, in Justinian s time (527-65) the Great Palace 
covered approximately half 6[ the area between Hagia Sophia and what 
would later become the Sultan Ahmet Mostiue, ;ts well ;is the total area 
of the mosciue itself. In the east, it extended as far as the walls of the 
present-day Topkapi Palace and in the west to the C&tladikapi Gate. 
This huKe area was filled with buildings in a variety of styles datinfj, from 

different periods. However, only the Chalke and the Daphne belonged to 
Conatanane^B idgn. The CtuSkA fbraied the entrance to the Palace; a 
con^omeration of buildings was erected on two sides of its monumental 
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bronze gate. The Daphne, which took its name from a statue brought 
from Rome, was reatihed from the Chalke by a passageway consisting of a 
series of structures, terraces, porticoes, and possibly gardens. 

Constantine, as the champion of Christianity, provided for the build- 
ing of great churches. His two important edifices, the original Church of 
Hagia Sophia and the Church of the Holy Apostles, had short lifetimes; 
however, their sites became the major moimmental foci for the Byzantine, 
as well as the Ottoman city. The first Hagia Sophia, built in 326. was an 
aislefl ))asilica linked to the palace by corridors and stairs. Destroyed 
and rebuilt twice, it finally acquired its present form under Justinian. 
The Church of the Holy .Apostles, sheltering Constantine's catafalque 
and located at the site of the fifteenth-century kiilliye of Mehmet II, was 
also replaced by Justinian with a building composed of domed pavilion 
elements on a cross plan. 

The residential fabric of Constantine's city was coniprised of three 
types of houses: the rfomt. the tabernae, and the insulae. Like their coun- 
terparts in Rome, the domt were large two-story, single-family mansions 
with pillared central halls, inhabited by wealthy and notable families. 
The tabernae were the modest residences of the common people, built 
along the main streets and at crossroads, often with shops on the ground 
floor. The insulae, limited to thirty meters in height, served as multistor>' 
tenement blocks. 

The city continued to expand after Constantine. During the early 
decades of the fourth century, many mansions and middle-class dwellings 
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11. Fortifications along the Sea of Marmara, circa 1900 



were built in the suburbs outside Const aritiue's walls. This spurt of build- 
ing activity led to the coustrurtion of another set of walls under The<Hk)- 
sius II (408 50). With only one .small extension in the seventh eentury (to 
enclose the Church of St. Mary of Blarhernae on the Golden Horn), these 
walls would define the capital's western boundary until the mid-twentieth 
century. 

10 The Theodosian fortifications, formed by three parallel walls, but- 
tressed by towers, and protected by a moat, were built at a distance of 
about one kilometer west of Constantine's walls, thereby taking in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh hills. Theodosius also extended the fortifications 

// along the Marmara shore to meet the new land walls. The wall along the 
Golden Horn was not built until the ninth century. 

Across the (iolden Horn. (>alata consisted of a narrow band adjacent 
to the waterfront. This zone, then called Sykae, had a porticocd avenue 
parallel to the shore, which later became the principal artery of the 
thirteenth century Genoese settlement. In the fifth century. Galata had 
all the typical monuments of a late Roman city: church, theater, batlis, 
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and harbor. In the late sixth century, Tiberius II (578-82) built a tower 
called Galatou on the quay. The tower .served as an anchor for an immense 
chain that was strung across the Golden Horn to another tower on the 
sea walls of Constantinople. This chain, on the approximate site of the 
future Galata Bridge, protected the harbor from invading navies. 

The Byz2intine city, defined by the Theodosian walls, did not expand 
after the fifth century, but became filled with monument.s and commercial 
and residential building.s. The zone between Constantine's walls arid the 
Theodosian walls remained less populated than the rest of the city, with 
the exception of the Fourteenth Region, where the popular shrine of 
Blachcrnae and the Palace of Blachernae, or Tekfursaray, were located. 
This palace was built under Auastasius I (491 518) to be use<l by the 
imperial family on visits to the shrine. It was enlarged several times and 
finally became the main imperial residence in the mid-thirteenth century 
when the palace at the Hippodrome was abandoned altogether. The high 
density of the neighborhood around Tekfursaray nnist have been due to 
the presence of the imperial residence. The Byzantine urban pattern, 
characterized by dispersed settlements along the walls except for the 
dense region between Tekfursaray and the Golden Horn, continued into 
the Ottoman period. 



18. Aeriai view of Istanbul, circa 1910. The aqueduct of Emperor Valens 
ruTut between the §ehznde Monque on the left and the Kiilliye of Mehmet 
II on the right in the background. 
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By the tifth century, the capital bad acquired three priucipal furuuis 
aloag the meat in addition to the Augusteon and the Forum of Constan- 
tine: the Forum Tauri, thf Forum Rovis, and the Foniin of Arcadius. 
The mese started at the Augusteon and continued to the Forum of Con- 
stantine, where it led to the Pwam Tkuri, alao known as the Fbrnm of 
TheodoaiuB, built by Theodosius the Great in 386. The largest of the 
Byzantine public squares in Constantinople, the Forum Tauri is the only 
public area that has survived to the present an open space it is now 
Beyazit Square. To the west of the Forum Tauri, the 7m:.ft: liranched: the 
first branch led to the southwest and, jjassing through tlie Forum Bo- 
v'ls (today's Aksarayj and the Forum of Arcadius, it finally reached the 
Golden Gate. The second branch ended at the Gate of Adrianople. 

In contr;ist to these wide and regular avenues, the Iiaek streets of 
Constantinople, the met, were described by a fifth-centur>' work, the 
Ntftitia VrbiB Cofutantmojx^itanae, as darlc, narrow, and croolced.** And, 
just as in Ottoman times, fires often destroyed entire neighborhoods. 

The population of Constantinople during the second half of the Hfth 
century was between 200,000 and 300,000. The inner city, defined by the 
walls of Constantine, was so overbuilt that a zoning regulation in 450 
prohibited buildings more than ten stories high. The originsi of thi.s dense 
pattern probably go back to Constantinc's time, when the first population 
boom occurred." 

By the fifth century, the growth of the city neces.sitated a solution 
to the problem of providing water to the residents. Already in 368 an 
aqueduct had been constructed by ESmperor Valens (364-78) to bring 
IS water to the heart of the city. Now known in Turkish as Rozdogan Kemeri. 
this structure, which still stands, extends across the valley between the 
third and the fourth hills. At the same time, a network of underground 
conduits Wtvs introduced to transport water to the four comers of the 
peninsula. In the fifth century, many subterranean and above-ground 
cisterns were built to store large amounts of water for use during dry 
summer months. The open-air ctstems formed large rectangular holes in 
the urban landscape: they were converted into vegetable Rardens during 
later Byzantine times when they lost their water storage function. The 
largest were the Cistern of Aetiua (421), the Cistern of Aspar (459), and 
the Cistern of St. Mosius (ca. 500)— all located between the walls of 
Coustautiue and Theodosius.'^ 

During the reign <tf Theodonus n (408-SO), four out of the seven 

hills of Constantinople had gained some moinnnental definition. On the 
first hill stood the Augusteon, the Hippodrome, and the original Church 
of Hagia Sophia; on the second, Constantine's Ibrum with the cdumn in 
the middle: uti the third, the Forum of Theodosius; and on the fourth, the 
Church of the Holy Apostles. Even though these structures determined 
the foci for future developments, thdr monumentality showed diS»i«nt 
characteristics from the Ottoman complexes that would replace them be- 
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ginning in the KftiTnth crnturj-. In rontnist to the Ottoman nKmnmental- 
ity, wliicli (leKned an urban image punctuate<l by vertical eienients such as 
domes and minarets, the early Byzantine city was not as concerned with 
an overall silhouette. Nevertheless, honorary columns broke through the 
uniformity of the skyline a.s early as Constantine's era. Under .)u.stinian, 
the domes of Hagia Sophia and St. Eirene on the first hill and those of 
the Church of the Holy .Apostles on the fourth hill, began to change the 
skyline ;is view('<l from the Golden Horn. The Ottoman urban image was 
a contiiuiation of this jjrocess starte<l in the si.xth century. 

Constantinople gaineil some of its most famous architectural land- 
marks imder Justinian (527 65). The Roman construction ingenuity 
meshed with the Hellenistic design legacy to produce a new synthesis 
in Justinian "s buildings. Hagia Sophia (532-37) is the culmination of this 
synthesis (sit" fig. 31). A bftsilica covered with a great dome sitting on IS 
four pillars and buttressed by seinidomes in the east and the west, it was 
an unprecedented structure, dominating the capital as no other building 
had before. In the words of Procopius. the sixth-century chronicler: 

It soars to a height to match the sky, and as if surging up from amongst the other 
hiiilding-H it stands on high and looks down upon the remainder of the city, adorning it. 
because it is a part of it, but glorying its beauty, because, though a part of tin- city and 
dominating it. it at the same lime towers above it to »uch a height that the whole city 
is viewed from there a.s from a watch tower."* 

The neighboring churches of St. Eirene (532) and SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus (527) were Justinian's two other important tnonutnents. The 
Jiistinianic style, as observed in these examples, wius chariicterized by 
ati elevated and dome<l central pavilion. In atidition to these tours de 
force. Justinian commissioned a large number of smaller churches and 
utilitarian, civic stnictures. such as cisterns, htispices, and palaces. 

During the followitig centuries, churches of a particular style derived 
from the principles established under Justinian were constructed in Con- 
stantinople. The cross-in-square plan was the standard mid-Byzantine 
form, employed from the ninth centur\' on. The central dome was elevated 
as in the Justinianic exampl(>s. but now rested u[)oii a dniin and did not 
spring from a pendentive ring. Hence, verticality was more accentuated 
than in the sixth-century churches.'^" The churches of St. Theodora (Giil 
Cami, 9th century). Constantine Lips (10th century), St. Savior in Chora 
(Kariye Cami. 11th century), known for its imeciiialefl mosaics and fres- 
coes (dating from the early Hth cetitury). St. Savior Pantocrator (Zeyrek 
Cami, 12th century), St. Mar>' Pammakivristos (Fethiye Cami, 12th cen- 
tury), St. Mary of the Mongols (13th century), and St. Andrew in Krisei 
(Koca Mustafa Pa^a Cami, 13th centurj') were among the outstanding 
examples of this new emphasis on verticality. The.se buildings were con- 
verted into mosques after the conquest and. although altered somewhat, 
they have sur\-ived to the present. Scattered throughout the peninsula. 
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they formed the cores uf certain neighburhoudii in buth Byzaiiliue aud 
Ottoman periods. 

Tli«' development of a By/atiliiu' iirchilcctural style was reflected on 
the residential scene as well. From the sixth century on, residential con- 
struction diverged from the earlier Roman prototypes. By the tenth cen- 
tury, the typical Byzantine house was two or three stories high with the 
upper stories always prnjeftiii<; farther than the <j;roiiiui floor. These pro- 
j«H:tiuii.s resulted in an extensive use of i)ay windows a feature that was 
widely repeated later in houses of the Ottoman poriod. The core of the 
house was a large hall on which all other nxmis opened.'' Tliis j>laii is 
based on Roman types, but at the same time, projects the organizational 
principles of the INirkish house. 

I'tDin fill' flcvciitli ceMtury on. ("r)iist;iiiliiii>i)Ic'-< fnrcii^ii roinniiiiiirirs 
grew increasingly important as their role in .Mediterranean and Biacli Sea 
commerce expanded.^^ By the tenth centur\, foreigner.s l>egan obtaining 
territorial concessions in the city. The Italian colonies were the most 
important, and, in fact, the .Vmalfians obtained the first concession in 944 
and settled in the area corresponding to Eminonii. In 992. the Venetians 
v. ( • ! assigned a neighborhood immediately to the west of the Anialfians. 
Tiie Pisans and the (Jenoans se(tle<l a little farther to the west in the 
twelfth century. Other smaller foreign conununities were the Oermans, 
who established a neighborhood in the twelfth century in the vicinity 
of the \ enetian quarter, soiiie merchants from Marseilles and Narbonne, 
who t>ettled in the same area, and a colony of Spanish tradesmen, who 
were not fpven a land concession. 

Arabs and .Jews were the largest niinoritiis. TIk^ Muslim presence, 
dating from the Arab siege of 673-79, manifested itself in the three 
mosques built during the eighth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries in the 
Muslim nel^ibarhood located on the eastom part of the peninsula I'nlike 
the other minorities, .lews were not permitted to live within the city 
limits and were relegate<l to a cjuarter in (Jalata. across the (Jolden Horn. 
However, a number of .Jews lived on the site of tin V'alidc Mosque in 
Eminonii, outside the sea walls. Segregation of the .lewish i)opulation did 
not survive beyond the end of the Byzantine Empire, and in the second 
half of the thirteenth century, Jews were allowed to settle in Vlanga along 
the .Sea of Marmara. 

Although the Jews were the long-ieriu residents of Galata, under 
Manuel I Comnenus (1143-80), Genoese merchants obtuned a concession 
to settle in flalara in addition to their original enclave on the other 
side of the Golden Horn. As a result, Galata developed as a Genoese 
colony during the last centuries of the Bjrzantine Empire. In 1303, the 
boundaries of the colony were established, but no permit was issued for 
the construction of a surrounding wall. The Genoese community marked 
the perimeter of its territory 1^ a deep ditch, and one year later, benefiting 
from the new building r^ulation that abolished height limits, they built 
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tall, castlelike structures along the ditch. In 1316, the first part of the 
fortificatkm was constmcted and in 1349, the northern pwt and the 

Galata Tower were completed. Later in 1387 and 1397, as the colony 
e^qjanded toward the northwest, the newly acquired zones were enclosed, 
and, finally, the eaatecn slope of the hill leading down to the Bosporus 
was surrounded by a wall.^ 

ThiLs, the Byzantine city was a polyglot of ethnic neighborhoods. 
Given this urban structure, the ethnically based quarter.s of Ottoman 
Istanbul cannot he considered a product merely of the Islamic way ctf life, 
but rathnr were a continuation of the earlkr Byzantine policies. 

The F^leenA CaUwry 

On 30 May 1453, Mehmet II made his ceremonial ent ry into Constantino- 
ple and, declaring it to be his capital, inaugmated a new era of building 
activity aimed at making the city the economic, admintstrative, cultural, 

and leUgious center of his empire. A note is necessary here on the name 
of the city, as it is customary to call the Ottoman city Istanbul. The 
change from Con.stantinople to Istanbul was not a deliberate decision 
made by the Ottoman rulers. In fact, as mentioned earlier, Konstantiniye 
was used alternately with Istanbul in official documents until the twenti- 
eth centurj-. ' Istanbul" derives from the Greek word "stanbulin" (meaning 
"to the dty"), used by the inhabitants of Constantinople since the tenth 
century. In some fifteenth-centiiT-y documents, the punning name "Islam- 
bol" (""where Islam abounds") was used. However, Istanbul or Istambol 
prevailed m popular usage.^ 

Nfi'hmet II's first m.ijor tasks worf the repair of the Th(>odosian walls, 
which determined the western boundary of the Ottoman city, and repop- 
uhttion. During the early fifteoith century, Constantinople's population 
was a mere 50,000, a figure that had dwindled even more just before the 
conquest, when many inhabitants fled the city.^^ Mehmet II permitted 
any fugitive who returned within a given amount of time to reoccupy his 
house and practice his religion. Furthermore, he settled one-fifth of his 
prisoners and their families along the Golden Horn, giving them houses 
and an exemption from taxes for a specifitKl time. Finally, he allowed 
enslaved prtsoneis to pay their ransom and settle in the dty in exchange 
for houses and temporary tax exemption; they were encouraged to work 
on building projects to earn their ransoms. The most effective method 
of repopulation, however, was the compulsory resettlement of Muslim, 
Christian, ami lewi.sh families from diiferent parts of the empire. To re- 
vive the economic and commercial activity in Istanbul, some well-known 
tradesmen were specifically urged to come to the capital.* Although thar 
methods differed, Mehmet II's efforts to populate the capital recall those 
of its founder, Constantine. 

The census figures for this period are not complete enough to arrive at 
definitive oondunons. However, the increase in the number of Christian 
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and Jewish houses {hanea) alone over the eleven years from 1478 to 1489 
conv^ the success of the repopvilation policy, hi 1478, there were 5,102 
Christian and 1,647 Jewish houses in btanbul; these numbers rose to 
5,462 and 2,491 respectively in 1489.'*' 

The fundamental goal in the development of Istanbul after the con- 
quest was to create a Muslim city in which the communities could live 
in accordance with the philosophy of Islam. Muslim neighborhoods grew 
around rehgious complexes. To bring more of the physical city under the 
jurisdictioD of Mamie social codes, property omers establialied permar 
nent endowments of land or other immovable i)r()i)erty by a deed of re- 
straint. Tlirough tliis act, caUed a xmiaf, the owner surrendered hi^ power 
over disposal of the property with the stipulation that the property be 
used for good purposes, namely for those compatible with Islam. ''^ The 
first vahft established by Mehmet II himself, was Uagia Sophia, which 
had been converted into the Great Mosque the day the Sultan entered 
the dty. 

In a manner that recalled Constantine's division of the city into re- 
gions, Mehmet II e8tabli8he<i thirteen c]iiarters, or nahiyen, on the Lstanbul 

14 peninsula. The first of these was Sophia. The other twelve devel- 
oped around the complexes built by sultans or pa.'^a.s during the next 
seventy years. Mahallea, the subuuitis uf nahiyes, grew around the smaller 
mosques or dervish tombs and teibfces (sufi omvents) supported fajr vdh/s. 
During the fifty-year period 1546 %. the increa=!e in the number of vnhfs 
in Istanbul from 1,594 to 3,180 clearly shows the speed of the capital's 
conversion into an falamic eity.^ 

The definitive change in the street fabric of the nyzantine city must 
hsive begun during Mehmet II's reign. We have noticed earlier tliat the 
back stieets of Constantinople formed an hregular and very dense pattern. 
However, there were large mam arteries that connected the great public 
squares. As the fiftccnth-ccntury city developed around self-contained 
nahiye^ and their subunits, mahallfH, each originating from a central 
node, the importance of large public open spaces and wide avenues di- 
minished; they were gradually absorbed by the increTnental growth. Rut, 
the Byzantine structure did not disintegrate iumiediately. In Giovanui 
VarasBote's plan of cfaea 1520, thne are stili broad arteries leading to 
each region. But these have disappeared in the plans datmg from the 

15 later decades of the sixteenth century.^ 

In creatmg a Muslim city, Mehmet 11 made his largest hivestments 
in religious buildings. The process started with the conversion of Hagia 
Sopliia into a mosque and was followed by the conversion of seventeen 
other diurches. Mehmet 11 built a tSrbe (mausoleum) for E!bu Eyiip el 
Ensari, the Prophet Mohammed's flagbearer, in Eyiip outside the walls 
on the Golden Horn; this site soon became a Muslim shrine. The city 
was also Med with many new mosques. Tlie kiUliye of Mehmet II (1471) 
on the fourth hill, on the site of the Gnirch of the Holy Apoetlss, was 
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l-i- .Ntiliiyo of I^Uitihul. cstabliiftcd by Mtfimtt H 



a symbolic gesture that firmly established the Ottoman legacy: Emperor 
(\)ii.stantine"s church was replacwl by the niosqiie of the new conqueror, 
Mchmet II. Located in a relatively less populated area on the road leading 16 
to the Edirne gate, tliis kiiUiye. acttnl a.s a magnet aroimd which Muslim 
neighborhoods developetl. Mehmet IPs complex was the first in a series of 
imperial kiitliyea that gave a distinct monumental character to the skyline 
of Ottoman Istanbul.-" 

During the reign of Mchmet II, 190 mosques (in addition to 17 con- 
verted churches), 24 mektepa or elementary schools an<l rnedreaes, 32 
hamams or baths, and 12 hans and markets were built in Istanbul.^^ 
The central part of the (Jnuid Baziiar {fiede.'iten) wa.s completed during 
the early years of Mehmet II's reign. Thus, the two essential elements of 
the prototypical Muslim city, the central mosque and the central market 
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15. G. Vavassore plan of latanbui, circa 1520 



were emhodied in Hagia Sophia and the hedc.ffen/'^ The pa-stpm part of 
tlie Byzanline mese continued to serve as the main thoroughfare now 
connecting these two centers of the Islamic city. 

The construction of the Ottoman imperial palaces also giM>s hack 
to the reign of Mehmet II. Immediately after the conquest, Mehmet II 
built the Eski Saray, or the Old Palace, to the south of the Forum Tauri 
(the site of this palace is occupied now by Istanlnil University and the 
kiilliye of Siileynian I). However, he soon decided to move the imperial 
residence to a more prominent site at the eastern end of the peninsula. 
There, between 1459 and 1465. he built almost the entire structure of 
the Topkapi Palace as it stands today. The Topkapi Palace remained the 
official imperial residence until the construction of the Dolmabah^c Palace 
across the Golden Horn in 1856. 

The Sixteenth Century 

Istanbul's population grew from 16.320 houses (hanes) in 1477 to 80,000 
by 1535. This rapid increase resulted in higher population densities in 
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the Istanbul peninsula, as well asi in the emergence of the new Muslim 
neighborhoods of Ibphane, Fmdikli, Cihangir, and Kamtnpa§a on the 

northern side of the Ooldcn Horn Although the population of btanbul 
grew rapidly in the sixteenth century, the ratio of Muslims to non-MoBfima 
iranained fturly stable. In both the 1477 and 1535 censuses, Muslims 
constituted 58 percent, Christians 32 percent, and Jews 10 percent of 
the p<q)ulation. '^ These ratios fluctuated only marginally thereafter; for 
example, in the late nineteenth century, MusUms still formed 55 percent 
of Istanbul's population. 

The expanding neighborhoods encroached upon the main Byzantine 
arteries so that by the late sixteenth century, the Byzantine avenues had 
shrunk con8idera^>ly. The population density was indeed so high tiiat 
many houHC-^ wore l)nih adjacent to monimicnts and city walls. A 1558 
imperial order {trade), which was not enforced rigorously, called for the 
demolition of all houses and shqps abutting city walls. The housing short- 
age became so acute that even some of the extensive gardens bdon^ng to 
palaces and villas were taken over for construction.^^ 

The sixteenth century was a time of great building activity. A S3m- 
thesis of architectural forms that had evolved from the mingling of ear- 
lier .\natolian- Turkish elements with the Byzantine forms, which had al- 
ready reached their perfection in tlie sixth century, culminated in the 
grand architecture of sucteenth-century Istanbul. During the long reign of 
Siileyman (1520 66), Istanbul was endowed with many monuments, and 
it was in the work of the great architect Sinan (1490-1588) that claissical 
Ottoman architecture reached its phinaele.* The chronicles attribute over 

."iOO liiiildiiigs tlirriiifflKiut till' Fnipirr' to Rinan: ahont 120 of thrsp woro in 

Istanbul alone. The monumcntahty of sixteenth-century Istanbul is, there- 
fore, cloedy associated with Shian and his royal patrons, Sfileyman I, his 
wives, daughters, sons, viziers, and his lieir. Selirn IT. 

In Sinan's complexes, the site and the buildings complement and 
glorify each other. The silhouettes of his structures blend with their 
location, but at the same time elevate it. The mosque, as the spiritual 
and physical center, dominates the dependent structures. Its centrality 
is accentuated by the use of a greater dome, surrounded by a cascade 
at smaller domes and half-domes. Under the domes, experimenting with 
squares, hexagons, and octagons, Sinan created grand imified ?;paces in 
which the individuality and clarity of every component was carefully 
elaborated. Sinan's eqiloration of volumetric and spatial qualities was 
bjLsnd on a rational expression of structural clarity. In the words of Turkish 
ai'chitectural historian Dogan Kuban, Sinan s central design principle was 
to use '^he dome as the measure-giving unit and the supporting base as a 
mass continuum.''''' 

Sinan's kiUltye& brought the ultimate Islamic and Ottoman dehnitiou 
to Istanbul's urban foirm— a process, wfaidi had begun immediately af- 
ter the conquest with the construction of the kSUii/e of Mebmet n. The 
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/7. Aerial rriew of the Kiilliyc of Siileyman vrilh the Golden Horn and 
I'nkapam Bridge in the background, circa 1910 



kiilliyea break up the irregular fabric of the city by their geomet ric and ax- 
ial schemes. They are integral units organized around a central structure 
and have no major arteries connecting them to the surrounding environ- 
ment. Hence, they repeat on a monumental scale the overriding theme 
of introversion in Ottoman urbanism. 

The kiilliye of Siileyman I (1557). which crowns the third hill, oc- 
17 cupies part of the grounds of Mehinet II's first palace. Siileymaniye is 
a huge socioreligious complex, consisting of a mosque with an adjacent 
courtyard in the center, five me.dre.ten, a hospital, a ine<liral school, a 
public kitchen, a caravansary, mausoleums, shops, and fountains. The 
impres-sive mass of the mosque dominates the complex visually. Here, 
Sinan interpreted the spatial and structural qualities of Hagia Sophia, 
That great Justinianic church, acknowledged as having one of the finest 
interior spaces in architecture, had challenged Turkish architects since 
the conquest. Sinan imitate<l the vaulting system of Hagia Sophia in the 
mosque of Siileyman. The building is covered by a central dome supported 
by two half-domes; however, the longitudinal ba-silical quality of the inte- 
rior space in Hagia Sophia is contrasted by the centrality of Siileymaniye. 
This is made possible by opening the central nave to the aisles. Sinan thus 
created a completely perceptible interior space in Siileymaniye. replacing 
the "inunaterialization'" of Hagia Sophia by rationalization.''* 
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18. ^ehsade Mosque, circa 1895 



The kulliye of Sulcymaii 1 is regarded as the ultimate expression of the 
greatest age of the Ottoman Empire. The image of Istanbul as the center 
of Ottoman civiHzation dcveioptni during this time as well. The wealth 
of the empire made large investments possible and an extensive building 
program was undertaken. This program included many kiilltyes by Sinan. 
Among them are the kulliyea of Selim I ( 1520) on the fourth hill, ^elizade 
Mchmet (1548) on the third hill. Kara Ahmet (1555) near Topkapi gate, 18 
Mihrimah Sultan (1565) in E^lirnekapi. and Sokullu Mehmet Pa^ja (1571) 
to the south of the Hippodrome. 

Sinan 's work was not rcstrictetl to the Istatibul penitisula: I'-skiidar on 
the Asiatic side and the newly developed neighborhoods on the northern 
side of the Golden Horn were also dotted with his mosques and their 
dei>endenc'ies. 

The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

During the seventeenth Jind eighteenth centuries, I.stanbul continueKl to 
develop along the same lines it had in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
However, the scale of the building activity was by no means comparable 
to that of previous centuries, due largely to the gradual decline in the 
economic power of the empire. The population, nevertheless, continued 
to escalate. Between 700.000 and 800,000 people lived in Istanbul and 
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its suburbs in the seventeenth century/'^ This was ahnost twice the size 
of the population in 1535."' Not only did Istanbul's population increase, 
but the sixtci'iith-cenlury settlements of K;i.sirii|)!i.'jH and Topliane on the 
northern side of the Golden Horn, as well as Uskiidar on the Asiatic side, 
grew considerably. 

The seventeenth centurj' contributed two monuments to the capital: 
the kiilliye of Ahmet I (1616) on the site of the Byzantine Palace to the 
west of Hippodrome and the Valide Mosque (1597 1663) on the water- 
front in Eminonii. During the second half of the seventeenth century, 
several smaller mosques and medreses were built alonj; the Divanyolu, 
the old mcsc. But, the number of religious buildings erected in the s<>ven- 
teenih century was not comparable to that of the tiftceuth and sixteenth 
centuries."" 

The eighteenth century brought no significant monuments to I.>itanbul, 
but nonetheless marked an important first step toward embracing Euro- 
pean architectural fashions. In 1720, tlie Ottoman Empire sent its first 
ambassador, Mehmet Qelebi Efendi. to Paris. In addition to his diplo- 
matic mission. Cflebi Efendi was instructed to "visit fortresses, factories, 
and the works of French civilization generally and report on those which 
might be applicable to T\irk«'y." Upon his return from the Paris of Louis 
XIV, (,'elebi Efendi published a report in which he described not only the 
technical and military establishments, but also and with a great deal 
of admiration — the palaces, gardens, operas, and theaters.'*'' Fascinated 
by the ambassador's fairytalelike accounts of the French royal setting, 
the Ottoman court attempted to create a new architectural repertoire 
with the construction of palaces and gardens in the E\irop(>an fashion. 
Many foreign architects and artists were invited to Istanbul. But. the 
magnificent palaces built during this time were totally destroyed in the 
mass revolts of the 1730s. However, the architectural language they intro- 
duced to Istanbul stirvived an<l developwl into the "Ottoman Banxjue.' 
characterized by curving facades, large curved eaves, and an elaborate 
curvilinear surface decoration. ''' 

Among the most striking examples of the Ottoman Baroque are the 
19 Nuruosmaniye Mosque (1775) on the second hill and the Lalcli Mosque 
(1763) near Aksaray. ^^elebi Efendi ha<l described at length the beauty of 
the waterworks in French gardens, and e<'hoes of these waterworks were 
found in the eighteenth-century Ottoman fotmtains. Until this period. 
IstJinbul's monuments were rbanicterized by their rectangiilar outlines 
and plain surfaces. Now the French- inspirefl curved walls lent a new 
picturesqueness to the stre<'t fji^ades. 

While the Istanbul peninsula did not experience any dramatic changes 
from the early seventeenth century to the 1840s, this period was a time 
of growth for Galata. Soon after Constantinople was conquered. Mehmet 
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II had incorporated Galata's adiuiuistratiuu into the Ottoman system. 
Under Ottoman rule, GaUta survived as a cosmopolitan harbor town, 

but its huilt fabric prosrntrd characteristics different from Istanlml, Ac- 
cording to the maps and the views of the suburb from various periods and 
horn the descriptions of Evliya Cdebi, the seventeenth-century Ottoman 
chronicler, there were no gardens in the walled dtjr and the majocUy of 
the houses were built of stone. *^ 

The pattern was quite different outside the Galata walls. Up to the 
eighteenth century, Pera, covered with orchards and vuK]rards, was known 
as the "vipnes de Pera." In the seventeenth i mniry, a number of wealthy 
Europeans, including the French, English, \cuclian, Dutch, and Genoese 
ambassadors, and other local Christians, buQt their ample remdenoes and 
gardens there. Pera hence began to develop as an upper-class residen- 
tial quarter, in contrast to the commercial Galata.'^ Nonetheless, the 
growth <^ the adjacent Gredc village of Aya Dimitii (Tktavla) and the 
establiahment of new Armenian neighborhoods in the Taksim arr a in the 
late di^teeuth century began to transform this upper-class quarter into a 
more economically ndxed one.^^ 

During the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, Pera's physical 
structure evolved as a European quarter. The three major Latin churches, 
Ste. Miirie des Drapiers, St. Antoine de Padone, and Ste. Trinitc, were 
built in the eighteenth century. The European community also began 
establishing its own public serv ices during thi.s period. Among these were, 
for example, two hotspitals in Taksim, one belonging to the French and the 
other to the Aimeniaos.^ But, the real building boom in Pera occurred 
after 1838. 
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The Nineteenth-Gratuiy Background 



FVom 1838 to 1908, the Ottoman Empire underwent an intense phase of 

economic and sociopolitical transformation aimed at the modernization 
of the old system. The urban growth pattern and the planning activities 
nndertaken in Istanbul during this time span— bracketed by the Anglo- 
Turkish Commercial Treaty of 1838 and the Young T\irk Revolution of 
1908— reflect the changes taking place on a wider scale in the empire. 
These two events, one economic and the other political, mark important 
turning points in the history of the empire. 

The AngloTurkish Coininert ial Treaty of 1838 granted British trades- 
men the same rights as native tradesmen by allowing the British to pur- 
chase goods anywhere in the eminre.* Within a year, similar agreements 
were made wifli otlier European countries In effect, the empire became 
an open market and, within a decade, its balance of trade increased iif- 
teenfold in &vor of the Europeans. 

The 1908 Young Turk Revolution, at the close of our period, was. on 
one hand, the beginning of a new era, an era that foretold the demise 
of the Ottoman Emjure and doured the way for the creation of a Turk- 
ish Republic in 1923. On the other hand, it can be considered another 
attempt to "save^ the empire, this time by replacing; Abdiilhamit Il'a au- 
tocratic rule with a constitutional form of i^overnment. The Young Turk 
government stayed in power until 1918 the date of the empire's ddieat 
in World War I, and it.s di.ssolution by the victoriou.s .Allied Nations. 

The Young TUrks were reformers and revolutionaries who believed 
in radical improvenients in the state and society. I^adaodcaUy, thar 
efforts, hindered by the external political situation that subsumed the 
empire in the Balkan War and World War I, resulted in the creation of 
a ti^iter mechanism of state power, rqiressian, tyranny, and ultimately 
defeat. Nevertheless, their unsuccessful and incomplete ventures into a 
parUamentary system and radical social reforms did prepare the way for 
the abolition of the sultanate in 1923.^ Their most rignificant contribution 
was in the fiekl of public worics, especially in btanbul. The Young TVirks 
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created a uew aud more effective luvuiicipal orgaiiizaiiuu in the capital 
and carried out an extensive city-building program. In the process, the 
policei fire briga(h>s. pu'ilu transportation scrvicos, and utilities wore 
reorganized. As Bernard Lewis puts it, 'The Young Turks may tiave 
foiled to give THirkey constitutional government. They did, however, give 
Istanbul drains."' 

The seventy years ftom 18:^8 to 19()8 saw hve sultans: Maluiiui II 
(1808 39), Abdiilmecit (1839 61). Abdulaziz (1861-76), Murat V (1876), 
and Abdulhamit II (ISTfi 1909). Mahmut IT was the initiator of a series 
of military, educational, and administrative reforms based on Western 
models. Abdiilmecit and .\bdiilaziz were his true followers, enthusiasts 
of Westernisation. The Tanzimat Charter, which made refonnation ac- 
cordiiiK to a Europoan model official policy, was si<;ned in 18,'?9. under 
Abdiilmecit. With this charter, the relationship between the sultan and 
the people was defined and codified for the first time in the history of the 
Ottom.^n EmpiiT, rmn r pt- of equality, liberty, and human rights entered 
the Ottoman pohtical discourse. However, these terms, quick and superh- 
dal adaptations from FVench revdntionaty vocabulary, were not geared 
toward the masses; they accommodated instead the international com- 
mercial bourgeoisie then settling in the empire. The Tanzimat Charter 
thus provided the neces-sary institutions to foster the Western economic 
control made possible by the I8.'58 treaty. 

The tren<l toward Westernization continued alon^; the lines establisiied 
in 1839 well into Abdiilhainit lis reign. Abdiilhamit II, though a reformist 
in the l^mzimat sense, was, at the same time, opposed to the liberal and 

constitutional ideas shared by the iireredtn<^ sultans and Statesmen. His 
long reign was characterized by an autocratic administration and a return 
to Islamic ideas on one hand, and a continuation of change and reform 

biised on Western models on the other.' 

In spite of some weakening under Abdiilhamit II, the Tanzimat ide- 
ology was a powerful force that ran through the seven decades covered 
by this study. It had two main concepts that differentiated it from the 
classical Ottoman tradition. First, modem European society was seen as 
superior to the Ottoman society, and the solution for the problems of 
the empire was sought in the importation d Western institutions and 
methods. Second, old institutions, which were considered impediments to 
progress, needed to be eliminated so that new ones could be eittablished.^ 

The acknowledgment of the supniority of the Western world goes 
back to the eighteenth century, when innnerous military defeats forcwl 
the Ottoman ruling classes to look to Europe as a source for the revital- 
izationofthe empire. However, until 1839, Westernization was confined to 
the technnIo;:;iral. scientific, and educational fields and wa^; almost e.xclu- 
sivdy oriented toward the improvement of the military forces. With the 
Thnzimat Charter of 1839, the Western intellectual ^stem was imported 
as well, resulting in more radical social changes. 
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The traditiuual Uttomau system was decentralized; rcspunsibility fur 
social prograins, such as public health, education, and social security, was 

in thf haiuls of various HUtoiiomous coinmimitifs. naniely. tlio miHi t^. or 
ethnic groups, guilds, and religious orders. The Tanzimat reformers put 
an end to thi» ^stem introducing ati agenda of codification, systemati- 
zation. and centraUzed control.*' For exaiiii>le. legal reform, which opened 
the way for the creation of a Westernized urban administration and facil- 
itated physical improvements in the urban fabric by means of building 
code8 and regulations, was an offspring of the Tanzimat^s greater cen- 
tralizafiiin itroirranis, Followiiis the declaratidii of the Tanzimat Charter, 
tlic capital became an arena of experimentation with the installation of 
a European-style municipality and the application of nineteenth-century 
Western plaiiiiiug priiu iplcs 

The developments between 18^8 and 1908 were not only dependent 
on the superstructure of the T^zimat reforms; the state of the national 
icuiiomy played a cnicial role jl'^ well. We should briefly look at the 

Ottoman ecouoiiij' and the level of indutithal development in order to 
undeistand better the power of Westom influence. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, the Ottoman Emiwre 

experienced a severe challenge to its mauufacturiiict iiiduslry. The origins 
of of tlii> riialleiige ro Ijack to the mid-eightirath century when the French 
import duty on cotton yam and the development of machine spinning in 
England led to a shift in Ot toman exports from nianufact un d textiles to 
raw cotton." But the role played by the 1838 Anglo- Turkish (."ommercial 
TVeaty. which opened the way for the infitix of European machine-made 
goods, was !.>n afi r. The then- .Austrian rouHul descrihed this phenomenon: 

"The Treaty of 1838 is . . . hostile to Ottoman industry Now a Belgian 

merchant pays b% on ^ds sold in TVirfcey; a l^vkish merdiant pays 12% 
for exporta or even for transport from one of the Ottoman states to the 
other." ^ 

Indeed, according to the commercial treaties, local products circulat- 
ing within the empire were taxed, but foreign merchandise was taxed only 
upon entrance and pxit from Ottoman territories.'' In the next decades, 
the development of the transportation networks (especially the railroads) 
facilitated the penetration of European goods to all comers of the empire, 
further threat<'ning local manufacturing. 

The recognition of this problem led to a series of ambitious attempts to 
create a modem Ottoman industry, and a number of state-run manufac- 

ttiriiig facilities were built ii! the early 184()s, Tlie dl0TeIin<- immefliately to 
the west of Istanbul, outside the Theodosiau walls, became an industrial 
zone. In Zeytinburau, a foundry was built where iron pipes, steel rails, 
plows, cannons, swords, knives, ainl •similar metal obierts wcrr produced. 
SO Close by in the same district, textiles and cotton stockings were manu- 
foctured. Workers' housing in the form of two-stoiy barracks, 200-meters 
long, constituted part of this industrial park."* 
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20. Dijtlricts, 1857. Not shown are Emirgan (8) and Buyiikdere (9) far- 
ther up the Bosporus on the. European side; and Beykoz (10) and Beyler- 
beyi (11) along the Bosporus on the Asian .nde. Kadikiiy (13) was to the 
southeast of Uskiidar. The Fourteenth District comprised the Princes ' 
Island.H in the Sea of Marmara. 
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In Bakirkoy a boatyard for the construction of i^niail steamfihips was 
established along with factories, including a textile plant, a foundry, and 

a stoani-drivon machine shop." Farther to t!ie west, in Kuciik Cp1<miccc. a 
gunpowder works exhibited the desired industrial image, as one observer 
ironically put it, "a TNuidah Manchester and Leeds, a IVtrlcish Binningham 
and Shefficld.'^i^ 

Several other industrial sites were scattered in the suburbs of the 
capital and in some villages along the Baspuru-s. a.s well a.s other parts of 
the empire. The principal branches of industry during the last two decades 
of the niiiotocnth century specialized in foodstufTs (primarily sugar), glass, 
porcelain, tile», metal objects, paper, chemicals, and rubber.* ' Li addition 
to these 8tateK>perated industries, a number of oonoesBKim were issued 
mainly to private European roni{)anies.''* To facilitate their operation.?, 
the companies were held exempt from certain taxes, such as the duty tax 
on imponrted madiinery.*^ 

■Ml tlic marhinrry. as well as the fetrenien. niii-ster craffsrucn. and 
skilled laborers were imported from Europe. The workers were English, 
Belgian, Flrench, Italian, and Austrian, with a wide diversity of specializa- 
tions, which included 'Slraftameiif erectors, fitters, pattern makers, moul- 
ders, boilermakers, engine smiths, coal viewers, steam engineers, blast- 
furnace keepers, pudders, bar-iron rollers, and ship-builders."** 

Ottoman industry therehy became totally dependent on European 
technology and expertise. As a Belgian worker ejqiraBsed it at the time: 

It would be- very (xid if we could not turn out a piece of the finest cloth occasionally, 

srcitiR that wp have the best ntarhiriPry of Fraiiro and England, that thf finest wools 
for (hf purposf- ar<:- iniportetl, via Ttieste from Saxony and the best wool countries, and 
that we Frenchmen and Belgians work it. You could not call it IXirkisli clotli it |isj 
only cloth made in TWkey by European mudiiiieqr, out of European materials, and 
hf good ESimipcaa hands." 

The European influence on industry also manifested itself in the 

form of promotional measures taken by the Ottoman government. The 
nineteenth-century fashion of holding international expositions in major 
Western cities found its way to Istanbul in 1863 when an international 
exposition wa.s inaugurated at the Hippodrome in a vast irnunzzfirn] con- 
struction, designed in the new maimer (tarz-i cedid). Local products and 
machinery imported from Europe were exhibited for five months, during 
whkh time many visitors, including foreigners, tOUied the buik£ng.*'^ The 
construction was taken down in 1865.'^ 

Thuty years lata* in 1893 under Abdtilhamit 11, a second industrisl 
fair was planned with the goal of "promoting the developtnent of the 
wealth and well-being of the country," as The Levant Herald put it.^" A 
site covering 142,000 square meters on the northern side of the Golden 
Horn, in the vidnity of $iqli, was sdected for the Istanbul Agricultural and 
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SI. R. D'Aronco. project for the British pavilion at the Istanbul Agricul- 
tural and InduMrial Eximsition (IHOH) 



Industrial Exposition (Dcrsaadct Ziraat vc Sanayi Sergi-i Umumisi).^' 
Raitnondo D'Aronco was appointtnl arrhitect-in-chirf with the agreement 
that some exptxsitioii buildings would be designed in a "nuxlern style," 
while others would display a ''national character." '^•^ However, the exposi- 
tion never materialized. 

Ottoman industrial products were exhibited in all major fairs in Euro- 
pean cities, as well as the World Columbian Exposition of 1893 in Chicago. 
However, the goods sent abroad were mere showpieces. The empire's ab- 
solute dependence on Western technology and expertise prevented the 
development of a truly national industry strong enough to compete with 
the rapid technological advances in the Western world. As a result, the 
empire be<'ame increasingly dependent on Western products.'^"' Further- 
more, no effective ineasures could be taken to promote and protect a 
national industry as every decision had to conform to the commercial 
treaties signed with the European countries after 1838. Uiuler these cir- 
cumstances, rather than establishing the foundation for a national indus- 
try, the government's promotion policies facilitated even deeper economic 
penetration by the West. 
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The state of Ottomau industry helped to exacerbate its foreign debt 
problem. A rapid increase in the debt began in 1854, when the military 

alliances between the Ottoman Empire and Franco and liritain iti the 
Crimean War gave the Ottomans an opportunity to receive large amounts 
of credit. The public ddii was used for war expenses and deficits in the 
budget.^' From then on, it became an wVi i oi > t ommon practice to take out 
loans from European countries.^' By 1881, it was acknowlodRod that the 
empire was no longer capable of payinR its debts, which led to the founding 
of the Public Debt Administration (Dtiyun-u Umumiye) in the same 
yoar^ 'I'liis organization, fnrniod from the roprrsmtativrs of tlic Inaninjr 
countries, alwlished certain Ottoman taxes and gave the Europeans the 
right to explore and exploit Ottoman resources in return for the large sums 
owed by the j^nvcrniticnt. Oporating from its headcjuartor^ in Istanbul 
(designed in a nco- Turkish style by Antoine Vallaury) the Pubhc Debt 
Administration penetrated the four comers of the empire with its 6,000 
employees and took control of the most valuable natural resources.-'' Thi 
administration's income increased by 235 percent from 1882 to 1909.-' 
fVom 1881 on, the Public Debt Administration managed the ein]>ir(''s 
Gnances to the advantage of the Western powers. 

In summary, from 18.'i8 to 19()8, the Ottoman Empire stained its final 
but doomed struggle for survival. To recover from tho fcunomic crisis and 
technological underdevelopment, it attempted tn rii;u t a series of social 
and institutional reforms ba-scd on Western moilels. These reforms, not 
well adapted to Ottomau society and not geared toward the heart of the 
proUem, failed to 'We^ the empire. They introduced, however, vital 

Western concepts and institiitions. which. tlioTio;h often in conflict with 
the centuries-old values and traditions, were equated with progress and 
modernization in the minds of the Ottoman bureaucrats. In turn, cities, 
and especially the capital, obtained a share of the benefits resulting from 
these modemixing reforms. 

DEMOGRAPHIC GROWTH AND 
COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 

The nineteenth-century increase in the Ottoman capital's population par- 
alleled that of other Europran r.rbaii rcntors. Istanb\il and its suburbs 
had about 391,000 inhabitants in ld44; m 18o(), the number increased to 
430,000; m 1878 to 547,437; and in 1886 to 851,527— more than doubling 
in four decade- However by 1885, the population had stabilized; the 
1906 census showed an increase of only 13,049 during the twenty-year pe- 
riod from 1886 to 1906.^ This situation echoed the demographic growth 
of European capitals, hut in I-:ianlniI it luid <lifferent origins.** The ma- 
jor European cities had either experienced a fast inbanization process 
brought on by the Industrial Revolution, as was the case in Bn^and; or 
they were the benefidaries govemmoit policies of centralization, which 
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Teaulted in the growth of capital cities, such as Paris and Vienna. The 
Ottoman capital had not lived through the Industrial Revolution and 
was thus spared its consequences. Nor had governmental policy toward 
Istanbul change], so the city continued to ei^oy a privil^ed position as 
the capital of the empire. 

The increase in Istanbul's population was brought about partly by 
the influx of Muslim r«'fniTOf"s oscapiiiK from the political unrest in south- 
eastern Europe and southern Russia, Moreover, there had been a rise 
in the number of non-Muslim fordgnere entering the city. About 100,000 
foreigners arrivod in the Ottoman capital hrtween 1840 and 1900, most of 
whom came to reap the economic benefits given to Western tradesmen 
and investors by the cmnmerdal treaties.^ 

The 1885 census of Ottoman subject.s in the capital shows the fol- 
lowing ethnic distribution: Muslim. 44.06 percent: Greek Orthodox, 
17.48 percent; Armenian Gregorian, 17.12 percent; Jewish, 5.08 per- 
cent; Catholic, 1.17 pnoent; Bulgarian, 0.50 percent; Latin. 0.12 percent; 
and Protestant, 0.09 percent. Foreigners made uj) the .'cmaining 14.74 
percent.^ The high percentage of foreigners was due ui part to the adop- 
ti<m of fioreign dtizoisUp by non-Muslim Ottoman subjects who sought 
the protection cmha'^sies gave to foreigners. .-Ns the economic activities 
and value systems of tliis group were similar to those of the Europeans, 
thdr impact on the development of Istanbul rnnferoed the trend toward 
increanng Westernization. 

In the Sixth District, composed of Pera, Galata, and Tophane, the 
population was 47 percent foreign, 32 percent non-Mtislim Ottoman, and 
only 21 percent Mudun. The Fourth District, which included B(>§ikta§ and 
Other Bosporus villages up to Rumelihisan, was second in the number of 
foreign residents, with fordgners constituting approximately 10 percent 
of the total population, and Muslims 43 percent. In contrast to these 
two districts on the northern hand of the (Golden Horn, the percentage of 
foreigners living in the Istanbul peninsula was about 1.5 percent. In the 
First, Second, and Third districts, which comprised the whole peninsula, 
Muslims formed approximately o.") percent of the total iioiiulatiun. *' 

These figures indicate the emergence of a particular settlement pattern 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. Foreigners lived on the 
nortlicni side of the CJoIden Horn in the old GenoCSe suburb of Galata and 
its new extensions, while Muslims were concentrated mostly in Istanbul. 
Nevertheless, a considerable number of Muslims moved to the northern 
side of the Golden Horn during the second half of the nineteentli century. 
Even though we do not have population figures for districts according 
to income levels, it would not be unrealistic to suggest that this move 
was initiated by Westernized upper-class Muslims. There are two related 
rea-son.s for this, First, these Turks, who liad hf-cn expf>sed to and had 
tried to adopt the Europciui ways and valuc-s, wanted to benefit from the 
modem amenities in tbe Sixth District. Second, maiqr hi^ government 
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officers felt obliged to follow the sultan when the Ottoman imperial palace 
was transferred in 1856 from Topkapi to its new location in Dolmabahce, 
and then to Yildiz farther up on the Bosporus. Upper-iiicoinc Mui^lim 

nciRhborhoods naturally developed around those new palaces. The effects 
of the population growth and its distribution pattern were reflected in the 
physical growth of the city. 

PHYSICAL GROWTH 

AfrordiiiK 1<) an 1840 map liy R. R. Davios. the population of the Ot- 
toman capital was mainly concentrated in the Istanbul peuintiula and 
Galata.^ The trian^e of the btanbul peninsula, defined in the west by 
the Theodosian walls, w;us densely inhabited, with only a few scattered 
open spaces, used as vegetable gardens, some of which were former Byzan- 
tine cisterns. The road network in the western nrighborhooda adjacent to 
the walls indicated a lower density than the rest of the peninsula. 

Outside the walls, the Muslim iieiKhborhoo<i of Eyi'ip on the Golden 
Horn stood out a-s the largtwt settlement. A .second Muslim neighborhood 
outside the walls was immediately to the west of Yedikule on the Sea 
of Marmara. .Apart from Eyiip and 'NVflikuIe, Bakirkoy (Macrikeuy) and 
Yegilkoy (Ayastefanos) farther to the west by the Sea of Marmara, were 
the only settlements dP any size. 

On the northern hank of the Colden Ham^ the funnrr Crnoese town 
of Galata, still partially contained within its fifteenth-cuutury walls, was 
the densest settlement, as indicated by the tight lock of its street pattern. 
The old city walls defined Galata^s western and : it t linn boundaries, but 
to the northeiist. following the shoreline of the Hn-,|)orus, the Muslim 
suburbs of Toj>hane and Fnidikh were ft)rmed. Tlu st- neighborhoods were 
much lower in density than the walled core. The density within the walled 
suburb of Galata w;is. in fact, so high that not only had the built-up area 
spilt over to the narrow strip outside the sea walls, Init also at certain 
points, the sea was filled in to make room for additional structures.^ 

Pera. locatetl on the hill to the north of the walled city of (Jalala. 
had its population concentrated along the Grande Rue de Pera, the 
city's mam artery. Tepeba^i on the slope to the north and northwest 
of the Grande Rue, and Tafavla farther to the nortti. were the outer 
neighbodboods of Pera, inhabited mainly by non-Muslims. Xun-Muslim 
cemeteries, the largest being the Grand Champs des Morts (Tepcbai^i) 
and the Petit Champs des Mort.8 (Taksim). were .scattered througiiout 
these settlements, creating large open spaces in the urban landscape. 

The three main villages along the northern shore of the Golden Horn 
were Kasunpa^a. Haskoy. and Siitliice. Kasinipaia and Siitliice were Mus- 
lim villages, while Ihi-^koy had a large .lewish population.-*^ 

The beginnings of the future growth along the Bosporus can already 
be detected in Davies's map. Palaces Uning the Beoikta^ shore indicate 
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22. Map of Istanbul. IS71 



the royal preference for this area. Be^iktai; itself was a large village at this 
date, with a mixed population of Turks. Greek.s. .lews, tuid Arineniaiis. It 
was the first of the niatiy villages, separated only by small distances, on the 
European side of the Bosporus. The shoreline iietwecn these villages was 
lined with yalis. rectilinear sea«i«le mansions, belonging to the outstjuuling 
mcnibers of a Muslim "bourgeoisie administrative.'"-^ 

IJskiidar. facing the entrance of the Golden Horn, w;ls the largest 
settlement on the eastern bank of the Bosporus. Not as compact as Is- 
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taiibul and Galata. this section of tlie capital, whore Mushtns. Armeni- 
ans, Greeks, and Jews lived together, stretched over an extensive area. 
Kadikoy (the former Chalcetlon), to the -south of Uskiidar, wa-s another 
relatively large village with a MiLslitn and Greek populalioii. ''' The nrl)an 
conKguration along the .\sian shore of the Bosp«)rus fi)llovved the same 
pattern as that on the European side. Villages were separated by vacant 
areas and ynlis lined the waterfront. 

During the s<H'ond half of the nineteenth an<l the lirsi tlecade of 
the twentieth century, the physical boundaries of the capital expanded 

S8 dramatically.^** On the northern side of the Golden Horn the growth 
came about in three main directions: from Taksim (Petit (^hamps) to 
iji^li. from Tophane toward Dolinabaliqe following the shoreline, and from 
Dolmabahqc toward Te^vikiye and Ni^antaiji on the hills above Beijiktiuj. 

23 Perhajw the most striking factor is that the Istanbul side di<l not ex- 
pand outside the old Tboodosian walls. IstanbuPs containment within its 
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tilth-century fortiticatioiis caiiuoi be explained lor rca^ions ot defense since 
the obvious advances in warfare techniques had, by the nineteenth cen- 
tury, long ago rctidfipfl its walls iisfless. It is rather that the impetus 
that caused Galata to grow did not favor the Istanbul peninsula. Galata 
had been the non-Muslim center of the capital suice the ctmqaest. As 
the empire gradually submitted to the economic dominance of Western 
powers. Galata naturally hrramr the first phvr to arromTnrvl;it'' Fiirtv 
pean tradesmen and to develop according to their needs, while Istanbul 
presemd its traditional and predommantly Muslim diaracter. 

In Galata, the vacant spaces observwl in Peraon the 1840 map were 
filled m fay the 1870s, and by the turn of the centmy, the built-up area 
had expanded considerably to the north and the northwest. Another map 
jor development was from Taksim toward Harfai]^. The Taksim-Harbiye 
strip became more densely built during the Abdiilhamit period. By the 
first decade of the twentieth century, the Harbiye-§i§li line was turned 
into a main artery. %nce, the Takaim-^iqli route, which is marked on the 
1840 map as a country road with no concentration along it, was converted 
into a resi<lential iwttlement in about seven decades. The second vector 
of expansion was toward the Bosporus. The vacant zones on the shore- 
line between Fmdikli and Dolmabahqc c^avc way to a continuously built 
strip by the 1900s. The third development was around Dolmabahge and 
BeqiktaQ. After the construction of the Dolmabahoe Falace m 1856, the 
noiphborhoods around it developed rapidly. The bare hills of Be§ikta§ pro- 
vided convenient sites for new settlements, close to the imperial headquar- 
ters and pleasantly located on green slopes with spectacular views of the 

BoqiOlUB. Construction on these hills, first reoordod in the ISTOs, reached 

a peak at the turn of the century when the neighborhoods of Tesviklye 
and Nisanta§i acquired their definitive structure. This residential area was 
connected to the Taksint-Sigli artery at Harbiye m 1865. 



REFORM m URBAN ADMINISTRATION 

Because the demogrtflhic and areal growth of the Ottoman rapitid chIIckI 
for a new approach in matters of administration, the Tanzimat Charter's 
Westernizing reforms were extended to urban administration. The new 
European population also played an important role in determining the 
models, as well as the nature of the services to be provided by the city. 

The administration of the classical Ottoman city was based on Is- 
lamic rdigious and political theory, which recognised the individual and 
the coriimunity of believers, but not the corporation. Consequently, mu- 
nicipal services were not rigidly defined in terms of administrative or- 
ganisations, but ultimately left to the rdigkNis, rthnic, and profesdonal 
communities. There was a hierardiical administrative structure headed 
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by the graiid vizier, whose teqpoasibility was the general welfare of the 
capital and its inhabitants. However, the real power was in the hands 

of kadis. Ii^latnic judges, who supervised all juridical matters, including 
those related to real estate. Thcroiorc. maiiy municipal functions, among 
them the determinat ion of street width.s and building heights, fell into the 
kadi'ii realm of control. 

The capital wa.'^ flividcii into four kaddik? or borough*: Lstanbul. 
Uskijdar, Galata, and Eyiip. Each kadtlik was supervised by the office of 
^yftttiu/om, the head of the religioua aflairs, who ranked second under the 
grand vizier. The k(i(hlik< v.crc f-irtluT decentralized into srmts. quarters 
or subdivisions, and mahalles, neigliborhoods. If translated into modern 
terminology, *^ht kaii was the mayor, the judge, and the head of the 
municipality Even though th<> tarfi's primary duty was the settlement 
of criminal and civil cases, his responsibilities extended to inspecting 
markets, setting prices, regulating the guilds, and maintaining order and 
cleanliness in the city, as well as controlling building activity. Tlie kndi 
controlled the l)orou<^h (kndibk) as a whole, but at the lower levels his 
duties were delegated to the naibn in the <iuarters {semts), and the imams 
in the neighborhoods {mahalles).*'^ 

In the pre-Tanzimat Ottoman city, then, the neighborhood was the 
smallest administrative subunit. The neighborhood residents met at the 
local mosque and the coffeehouse, both of whidi served as social gath- 
•■riut; places where public opinion was formc<i and decisions regarding the 
cunmiunity were made. The imam, the local Muslim reUgious leader, rep- 
resented the kadx^a administrative power and the community organized 
under the imam to provide the basic services such as street-cleaning and 
security." In non-Muslim neigliborhood.s. the religious leaders of the eth- 
nic groups and. in commercial areas, the guild leaders, carried tiie imom's 
responsibilities. 

Therefore, in the cla.ssira! Ottoman system, in contra.st to modern 
miuiicipal organizations, essential municipal services were provided by 
the people themselves, but controlled by the urban adminiBtration. Also, 
municipal ru!o'=! and regulations were not totally codified, but often ba.sed 
on a wide variety of written and unwritten sources, such as imperial 
firmans (orders) and juridical rules, as well as customs and traditions.^ 

With the declaration of the Tau/iiiiat Charter in 1839, the duties 
of the centralised government wvrv e,K[>andcd to cover all aspects of life. 
AcctMrding to theTanzunat i)hilosopby, reform meant codification, system- 
atizatiou, and control. As a conse<}uence, the decentralized Ottoman bu- 
reaucracy was replaced hy a centralized hierarchy of civil servants.^^ In the 
neact few years, new law codes ba.sed on European examples were passed, 
and the administrative jurisdiriion was transferred from the A-ariis to the 
new European-style iiniiistri<'s. Th(> Council of Public Works (Klmiye-i 
Hassa Miidiiriyeti), responsible for the supervision of building activity m 
the city, was appended to the Ministiy of Public Works m 1838.^ 
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A substantial step was taken in 1855, fullowing the Crimean War, to 
reorganise the urban admimstratkm. This action was provdced in part by 

the compliiiiits of the Fronch. English, and Tfaliaiis. whose nutnher had 
considerably increased after the war and who demanded the provision of 
modem amenities from the government. A gekremaneii was established, 
its title deriving from a direct trunshition of "prf'focture de la ville," 
reflecting the French model it followed. The duties of the jehremaneti 
revolved around the provision of basic needs (mainly foodstuff), regu- 
lation and collection of taxes, construction and repair of roads, cleaning 
and embellishment of the city, and control of tnarkots and t'\iilds.''' The 
§ehremim {prf'ftt lU: la vUU) executed tlu-sc liisks with the help of the 
city council ( ^rhir meclisi). The fehremmi and the twdve memt>er8 of tlie 
council, solrctcd hy the '^ovcninifnt amonfr the "'representatives of ever}' 
Ottoman ethnic class and the honorable and trustworthy members of the 
guiUs residing in Istanbul" (btanbul'da oturan her smif tebopi Onnan- 
iden ve esnafin muteber ve mutemedinden) were q)pomted by an unperial 
order.^* 

However, the council was unsuccessful in bringing the much-desired 
urban reform to the capital. A main reason for this failure lies in the make- 
up of the council itself. The representatives of the city's inhabitants and 
guilds were not necessarily equipped with the baclcground and the tools to 

resolve the complex problt n.- i>i a busy international port. Furthermore. 
flit> city lacked an indepciidcnt budget. Tlie only source of income for the 
new administration came from a special tax on horses and wagons; the 
rest of the budget was provided by the central government.^ 

In May 1855 the ^('vcrninetit formed the roinrnission for the Order 
of the City (intizam-i ^hir Kumisyonu ) to carry out a more fundamental 
program. The document establishing the commission argued that the cap- 
ital cities of all Ii' irl;i!i', i nuTitrirs wore built to perfection, wherra-s Istanbul 
still badly needed embelhshmeut (lezyin], regularizatiou {tanzif), road 
enlargement (teveasu), street lighting {tenvir-i esvak), and improvement 
of building methods {i.'^lnk-i usul-u ebniye).^" .\(((»rding to the official 
reports, positive results could be obtained only if these operations were 
carried out following certdn rules and regulations. As the success of such 
r\ilc>, had been proven in Europe, the commission should be composed 
of i)eople who were familiar with European methods: "It hiis been de- 
cided to make use of the knowledge of Ottoman and foreign families long 
resident in the city and fomiliar with foreign ways to form a municipal 
commission. ' '' 

The commission s main contribution was the promulgation of a set 
of rules aimed at the regularization of the street network and the vital 

services Connecte<l with it. Straiglitening. widening, and paviiu^ tlic main 
roads in Istanbul, Pera, and Galata, along the shore from Tophaue to 
Ortakoy, and in UskQdar were among the first proposals.'^ The construc- 
ti(m of sidewalks, water and sewage lines, the cleaning and lifting oi the 
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Streets, aiid tlic creation of au accounting branch withiu the body of the 
municipality were other suggested priorities.'^ 

bi «n effort to give local municipal power to different areas, the 
oominissioii developed a regulation draft and proposed a municipal model 
that divided the city into fourteen districts.** A report, published in the 
official newspaper Takvmi-i Vckayi in 1857. designated the Sixth District, 
comprising Pcra. Calata. and Tophane, tlio cxperiineutal area for url)an 
reform. The building activities that would focus on the regularization of 
streets, paving, oonstruction of vntet and scnvage lines, and maintmance 
were to he carrind out hern arrorrlin'^ to Europrati methods. It wa,s hoped 
that the lessons learned from the Sixth District could then be apphed to 
the othor thirteen districts.^ 

Thesdection of Galata as tho model arra was due both to the pitpiilar- 
ity this part the city gained after the 18408 and to its largely European 
populatioiL The 1857 report publidied m 7Ubcm-t Vekai/i empbWzed 
this point: 

Since to beipii all things in the above'iiMatioaed AMriets (niMaiiig the thirteen di9> 
tricts except Galata) would be sophistry and unworthy, and tiDM the Sixth District 
contains murh vahiahip real pstatp and many fine buildinRs, and since the majority of 

thosf ovMiing [iriipi it'. '! -iiiui:^ iln ri li.ivc ■^<ru such thiufjs in <illi<-r rountrios and 
un<ici*taii(i liifit \aliic. thr ri luiin [nctrrairi uill bp inaugurated in fhr Sixth District.*' 

Thp district was to he rini by a director {mudiir). appoiiitod )iy the 
grand vizier, and a council (media} of seven members, appointed by the 
government. Ehrery six months, three of the members would be changed. 

To 1ic s»'](>ct(M!. ail individual had to own rral r-stato vahied at a minimimi 
of l(Xi,UOU kuru^ withiu the boundaries of the Sixth District, and must 
haive lived in the city for at least ten years. In addition to the regular 
meiiilxTs of till' council, four forci^';!! a(lviscr> were a[)pointed by the Porte. 
The advisers were chosen from among those foreigners, who, besides being 
well-informed on tntraicipal affairs, owned real estate valued at a minimum 
of 200.000 kurn.: .iinl had ten year> prior residence in the capital.'^'' 

The principal ditfcrence between this council and the previous mu- 
nicipal commis.sions was the .structure of the membership. For the first 
time, foreigners, considered reliable because of their vested interests, weie 
actively taking part in the adinini-^tration of t!ie capital. There was a good 
reason for this the scale of work to be done in the Sixth District would 
exceed the government budget, and potential loans from rich foreigners 

wrre .seriously considercil. '*' 

The responsibiUtie» of the Sixth District Administration covered mar- 
ket regulations, road construction and repair decinons, provision of street 
lighting, as well as the construction of water and sewage lines, thus coin- 
ciding with the responsibilities of the former Intizam-i §ehir Komisyonu.^^ 
The first m^cHr tadc undertaken by the Sixth District Administration was 
a cadastral surv^ of the district, a pioneer work of its kmd in the Ottoman 
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24- The Muntctpal Palace in the Sixth District 



capital. Regularization of the street network together with the widening 
of the main arteries constituted anot her aspect of the extensive work com- 
pleted by the Sixth District. Gas lighting and water and sewage lines were 
incorporated into the improved network as much as possible. After the 
1870 Pera fire, kargir (brick or stone) construction was made obligatory by 
the administration. Two parks, one in Taksim, the other in Tepcbagi, were 
create<l and non-Muslim cemeteries in these locations were transported 
outside the city, to §igli. The administration also undertook the construc- 
tion of two hospitals and a municipal palace.*^ Previously, hospitals were 
established and operated as vahifs in accordance with the Islamic con- 
cept of charity. This mimicipal project thus marks the beginning of the 
gradual replacement of traditional institutions with European-style ones. 
Fittingly, the Municipal Palace, a neoclassical "Hotel de V'ille," became 
the symbol of the Sixth District. 
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The wealthy groups of the Sixth Dist rict were the main beneficiaries 
of the new municipal reforms. Street lighting and cleaning, and garbage 
collection served those residing on the main streets of Poia. The poor 
Greeks, Armcniaos, and Turks hving in the ravines behind Taksim, in 
Kasimpa^, and on the back streets of Pangalti, did not benefit finnn 
these services. The priority was clearly to make modern urban services 
availahlf to the Luropeana rather than the democratic distribution of 
»m n ic ii)al resovin es.*'' 

The Sixth District served nonetheless as a model for all future plan- 
ning and reorganization. In 1868. with a dec ision to iinplt-nicnt its original 
plan of 1856, the Ottoman government expanded mmiici^jal administra- 
tion to the whole city. A municipal regulation (Deraaadet Idare-i Belediye 
Nixaiiinaiiiesi) was pASSed and the capital wasonce more divided into the 
previous fourteen districts. The goal was to embellish and regularize the 
city as a whole (mmmen ^ehrin tezi/inai ve temifatt) by strict control of 
building methot^, regularizat ion of the roads and the quays, and construc- 
tion of water and sewage lines.'*'' This regulation was not enforced and 
the Sixth District functioned autonomously until 1877, when the number 
of districts was increa.sed to twe'iity by a new law (Dersaadet Belediye 
Kanimu). which deprive*! tlic Si.Kth District of its privileged status. 

The l>Hi6 regulation liad attempted to gather the administration of 
the fourteen districts under the central control of the ^ekremaneti.^ Yet it 
was not ea.sy tn extend iirhaii rcfoi ni tn tlio entire city. Out nf tlir fnurtrcn 
proposed di:>tricts, only two districtti besides Galata were established. One 
of these was the Fourteenth Distrkt, which covered the Princes* Islands; 

tli<' other was Tarahya District on the Bosporus. However, both of these 
could be considered extensions of the Sixth District, because they were 
the summer resorts of the Europeans residing in the city. The 1877 law 
that increased the number of districts to twenty by subdividing the former 
districts wa.s even more unrealistic. The only rea.son for the 1877 decision 
was probably an attempt to imitate the twenty arrondissements of Paris.*^ 
One year later, the number was reduc cHi to a more sensible ten. The 
municipality's stxirccs of income had. in the meant iiiie. bcH'n expanded 
by the 1877 regulation and now included taxes from building contracts, 
foodstu&, conunercial patents, and permits, in addition to the r^lar 
munici|)al tax and private donations 

During the next thirty years, European municipal concepts continui>d 
to penetrate the Ottoman ^stem. Fnm 1878 to 1908, some further 

inodtTiiization was hr<)iig;ht to tlie city bureaucracy; for example, the 
Water Company (Terkos ^irketi) and the Istanbul Gas Administration 
(Istanbul Gas Idaresi), private compaides formed in the mid-nineteenth 
century, were integrated into the municipal organization.^^ 

The new institutions were not totally successful in their attempts 
to bring radical changes to the capital s administration. As impersonal 
organizations trying to function according to a new, but not yet well- 
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defined onmicipal jurisdiction, they could not easily replace centuries-old 
practices based on the more persona) control exercised by the loca] rep- 

resentativos of the kadi^^. Their impart was lionco partial and scattered. 
Western municipal concepts became more integrated into the city appara- 
tus during the YomiR Turk rule, from which they were carried over to the 
RepuUican era. But. partial and scatt' n 1 'hough it \va.s, url)iiii reform 
between 1838 and 1908 still brought alxjut a dramatic transformation in 
btanbul'-s city form and profoundly shaped its future developments. 



oopy iiyhiou inaieiial 



3. 

R^ularization of the Urban Fabric 



The institutional rfforins set in motion by the dot laiation of the Taiiziinat 
Charter fouud their extensions in the built forius in the urban fabric 
on a larger scale, in architecture on a smaller scale. The result was 
the metamorphosis of the classical Ottoman/Islamic urban Image into 
a more cosmopolitan one, penetrated by forms and elements adopted 
from Western models. 

Different forces determined the scoiie and nature of activity on the 
two side.* of tlie rioldrn Horn. The ficiHr woodrn residential fabric of the 
Istanbul peninsula made the area vulneral)ie to fires. Here, the burned-out 
neighborhoods became arenas of experimentation where Westem-inspu^ 
urban plainiiiit^ principles were put into practice. In Calata. ho\v(>ver, 
fires played a secondary role that was limited to the older and denser 
neighborhoods. It was the popularity the suburb acquired after the 1840b 
and the suhsecjuciit physical exjiansion that dictated the location and 
scale of new urban planning practices in Galata. 

The design principles were uniform and unilateral throughout the Ot- 
toman capital with regularization of the \irl>an fabric the goal. The new 
urban design philosophy came as part of the Taiizimat reform packsige. 
Mustafa Rc^it Pa§a, one of the authors of the Tanzimat Charter, had 
fcmnulated tJie inituil rules as early as 1836. .\s a result of his diplomatic 
mis'^ions to Paris. Vienna, and London, he had grown (o admire the Eu- 
ropean cilitw and wanted the Ott<jinan capital to meet their standards. 
Ibr this purpose, he advocated a "scientific" approach to planning. He 
argued that the regularization of the street network -.hoiiM jiursue mathe- 
matical/geometrical rules {kevaid-t hendese). This utcuiit cutting straight 
and wide arteries through the existing mazelike patterns. Ease of com- 
rnnnication thus arhieve<l WOUld help to control the rec urrin<i fires that 
plagued the city. Foreign engineers and architects who knew and prac- 
ticed the architectural science (/enn-i mimari) of modem construction 
were to be hired, Moreover. Turkish stmlents were to be sent to Europe 
to Study architecture so as to eUminate the need for foreign specialists 
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in the future.^ Mustafa Re^t Pa^a further argued tliat the cuuversion of 
the buiH fobric firom wood to kargir (.stone or brick) would enhance fire 

prevpiition. As was typioal of iiiiu'trt'iith-century Ottoman burcaiKTuts. 
he justified his own ideas by passing them through a Western filter. He 
quoted articles published in European newspapers that blamed the wood 
construction of Istanbul for lart>('-sc ale and destructive fires. 

Immediately after the deelaratioii of the Tanzimat Charter. Mustafa 
Re§it Papa's plan to appeal to foreign expertise wius iinplenieutcd by the 
government. A German engineer, Hehnut Von Moltke, was hired in 1839 
to improve Istanbul's street network, \"on .Moltke fir-^t ilrafted a i)laij of 
the city, then proposed a renovation scheme.* Like Mustafa Rc§it Pa§a, 
Von Moltke emphasized the importance of mathematical rules (kevaid-i 
hcndfsf ) for the creation of straight ami wide armries. He delineated 
seven main arteries and divided the street network into three categories 
according to width.^ The claadficatiom of streets soon became a major 
theme in post- Tanzimat regulations. Von Mcdtke also dnplieated Mustafa 
Reijit Pa.'ja's proposal by promoting kargir construction, which, being fire 
resistant, would serve the public good {menfaat-i umumiyf]. .At the .same 
time, kargir buildings would present an image that uloritied tlie imperial 
honor {§an-t ."eniyr] of the capital, which the shapeless timber (resimaiz 
(Jl§ap) construction liad damaged seriously! 

Although Von Moltke's plan was not implemented, his policies and 
those of Mustafa Re^it Pa§a formed the essence of the new IniildiiiR codes. 
Legal reform itself was part of the Tanzimat s modernization agenda. 
FVom the 18409 on, laws and regulations adopted firom European models 

began rcplacitif.;; (he t r.iditioiial Ottoman system based on Islamic law. 

In the Islaiuic legal system, the only vaUd law was the God-given 
fm'ot. Since no separation existed between religion and law, the Muslim 
slate wa.s not endowed with legislative powers. This Islamic tradititm 
had evolved into a unique system in the hands of the Ottomans, who, 
borrowing some concepts from Byzantine administration, developed their 
own array of legal rules {kanuriH). Judges (kodta) manage<l all affairs of 
law and justice. Nf)netheless. legislation was not codified and often local 
leaders relied on unwritten sources (such a.« customs ami traditions) to 
settle juridical cases. 

\ coiitenipnrar\' Kiiropean observer explained the necessity for the 
Europciunzation of the Ottoman system in the following words: 

St) loriR M.'i the Turks rcinaitu'<) i«)lal('<l a.s a hoti.scliold of stnuigcrs I'licniiiiKvl in the 
nii<lst 1)1' surniiiiidiiij; luitiotis, this peculiar idciitilicalion of ri-liRioii .iiid l;i\v tiii(»hl 
have colli imifd (o -iuiwist and to answer all purpose*: hut from the hour that 1\irkoy. 
retiotviiig to discard the isolating and exclusive spirit of past ages, invites the approaches 
of European civllisatioa, it becomes evident that ancient codes can no lonsnr suffice. 
It became necessary to frame new regulatiotu when new richee, hwuries, and all 
the attendant ttaln of Wealeni cIvHIialkMi introduced new ertmfla and aul^eets of 
contention.* 
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Tlic first regulation governing urban platuiing and construction activ- 
ities was prepared in 1848. Between 1848 and 1882, six major regulations 

\v( :■(■ [j.i.-srd: the 18-18 BuildinR HcRulation fEl)ni.vc Nizaninamesi). tlu- 
1^58 Regulation on Streets (Sokaklara dair Nizamnamc), the 1853 Street 
and Building Regulation (T\mtk ve Ebniye Nizamnamesi), the 1875 Regu- 
lation on Construction Methods in Istanbul {Istanbul vc Bcldc-i Solasode 
Yapilacak Ebniycniu Surct-i Iii^aiyofiiic dair Nizaiimamc), the 1877 Is- 
tanbul Municipal Law (Dcrsaiidct Bclcdiyc Kanunuj, ai»d the 1882 Build- 
ing Law (Ebniye Kanunu).^ These laws and regulations concentrated on 
similar issues- 

Tb inqprov'e overall cuuuuuuicatiou and establish citywide uniformity 
in the network, the streets were classified according to width. The 1848 

Buililitiy; Regulation propfxcil thm- types of streets: main avenues (huyiik 
caddelerj, which would be a minimum of 7^ meters wide; ordinary 
avenues (adi eaddekr), 6.00 meters wide; and other streets {sair sokddar) . 
1 ')[) lint crs wide.* In 1863, two more categories were established: this time 
the widest arteries were envisioned as 11.50 meters, whereas the width 
of the fifth category (other streets) still remained 4.50 meters." The 1882 
Building Law. hov.('\rt, retained the fivt>-category i In^Miira; ion and the 
1 l..")0-meter width for the main stre(>ts. hut increased the width of the 
Hfth category from 4.5U meters to 7.bU meters.** All regulations stressed 
the need to eliminate dead ends. 

The 1848 and 180!? re<^uIations, which were concerned only with ef- 
hcieucy in conmiuuicatiou, did not take into account the quality of the 
streets in terms of density and light. Thus, building heights were de- 
termined by construction methods alone, with brick and stone buildings 
beijig liigher than timber structures.^ This problem was addressed in the 
1882 regulation, which correlated the building heights to street widths.*" 

The attempt to cla.ssify the slret i nei svork was accompanied by a new 
rule aimed at insuring that a!! redcvcloinnent conformed to approve*! 
plans." For example, if an individual or a company desired to l>uild on 
a vacant area, a proposal had to lie submitted to the government to be 
e\;iliia'('(| Inr its ■piihlic ijood."''- The neighborhoods destnm'd by fires 
had It) be rwrgiuiized according to a plan as well. The 1882 Building 
Law stated that any area that sustained the loss of a minimum of ten 
btiildings would be considered a field {turhi). replanned. and rejjlottfHl.''' 
This practice was called the new method (usul-u cedide). Earlier, the 
1863 law had determined that all new developments should consist of 
square (niuntbba) or rectangular iniu.-<t(iti!) blocks." .Mustafa Hesit Pa.'ja's 
suggestion for gcomctr>' in city planning was thus revived and written 
into the legislation. This new emphasis on regularity of the urban febric 
became the ballnuvk of modernization efforts from the 1860s on. 

The proposed changes in the urban fabric called for the redefinition of 
expropriation rules, which was always justified by an appeal to the pubUc 
good, paralleled po8t^l840 ordinances m Europe.*' The 1863 regulation 
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lurcsaw aii equal |>i>rliuii ui expruprialiuu fruui bulh ^iile:) during street en- 
largements: the owners were not given the right to appeal, but were forced 
to (loiiafc the [xirtion of their proprrty ii<'<'(>ssary for the opcriilioii."' In 
the reorganized neighborhoods, the owners would be assigned new lots 
in accordance with the value of their previous properties. However, the 
1882 Building Law !itiiit(><l the amount that could be expropriated to a 
maximum of one- fourth of the pro-hre lot size.'* 

Construction methods were carefully detailed in order to reduce the 
possibility of fires. In 1848, a building declaration {ebntye heyannamen) 
(les( rihed the te< hiii(iiies of hnrijir const riicl ion. it^ advunlasces. and its 
two types, tarn karijir and mm kargir. Kargir construction was dehncd in 
general as having stone supportmg walls on the lower levels and brkk walls 
on the upperstories. The difference between fnm hargir and niw kargir lay 
in the materials used in beamjj and roof structures. In tarn kargir, these 
had to be of iron or copper (it was argued that if copper were used, the 

building wouI<l lii>t 2.000 y<'ars|. whereas in ritn knujir constniction. wood 
was sufficient. In any case, the minimum lifetime of a kargir building was 
two himdred years, or double the lifetime of a timber building." In 1864, 
the govemment decreed that henceforth all construction in the tapital 
was to be in stone and l>ritk. However, exceptions were made, atid those 
without the necessary resources for kargir construction were allowed to 
build in timber. But. when timber was used, a di\ iilin>>: wall had to be 
erected l)etweon wood l)nililin^.;s to prevent the si)rea<l of iiaine->.-'" 

The 1875 regulation divided tiie capital into primary and secondary 
zones. In the primary zones, timber constniction was forbidden, while 

in tlie <<>( ()inlarv /ones, it was occ asionallv' allowed provided that hiri/ir 
fire wails were built.*' The rationale here was to enforce hre resistant 
kargir construction in the denser and more prestigious parts of the city. 
Tlie |)rini.irv /ones iiirliiderj the eastern half of the Istanbul peninsula, 
detined in the west by the Uukapaui-Aksaray axi^, §i§li, and the Grande 
Rue area in Pera, as well as the shoreline from Azapkapi to Ortakoy.^ As 
we shall see, these were the are;is of the capital where major investments 
would be made in the second half of the nineteenth and the Hrst decade of 
the twentieth centuries. The ultimate goal envisioned by post-Tanzimat 
regulations was a dty with strught and uniformly wide streets defining 
rectangular or square blocks composed of stone or brick buildings. 

PLANNING AFTER FIRES 

Istanburs residential fabric in wood has constituted an ongoing danger 

for the city throughout its history Thr rlueat of fire inrrea-scd as the 
population grew and the built form became denser. For the first 180 
years of Ottoman mie, court historians record no conflagrations in the 

city.- ' However. tli<' I(>.'!:5 C'ibali fire marked theb^nniii^ of a long series 

of destructive tires. Between 1633 and 1839, 109 extoisive fires took place 
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iu Istanbul and Galata. Tlii^ niitnhcr reached 229 between 1853 and 1906 
when the nineteenth-centyry city lived with the constant threat of fire.^ 
Edmondo De Amicii*. a late nineteenth-mitury Italian travrlrr. described 
the helpless agony of the residents of Istanbul in the face of disaster: 

. . . the word 'fire' means for the inhabitants of Constantinople 'every misfortune', and 
the cry V'an^iti Vtir is chargcii with a dread meaning, terrible, fateful, carrying with 
it dismay n > rv i- v. liir:, i hi . m ii < < hy i> mmed to its very depths, and poun forth B8 
at the ann4iiin(Tnirnt i>l a stourRi' fruni God.** 

Before the 1840s, the coiititniotis rel)uil(liug iKH cs-^italed by tlii > was 
carried out according to previously establislied pallenis. The aiccts de- 
stroyed were r^Hiilt according to what had existed hcfore the fires.'* After 
1840, the overrirlifis conccri) to fiiu! radical solutions for lire prevention, 
paired witli tlie fervor for iiioderuization, resulted iu a uew appreciation 
of urban design. Every bnmed-down area became a stage for fcmnal urban 
change. 

The newly planned quarters did not always jiresent the sanie char- 
acteristics. Different formal schemes enieru( <l (iependinu upon the scale 

of tlie !iri'. the topography of the area bnrnetl. and its location within 
the city. When the burned neighborhood was large and prestigious, its 
reorganization turned into a large urban design project, often inclnding 
the unbinned areas in its vicinity. A focal point, siich as a monument or a 
commercial (jnay, led to the emergence of a wider main street in the midst 
of tlie newly plaiuied neighborhood. When modest neighborhoods with 
no outstanding monumental features were burned, their falxics could be 
transformed into a grit] more freely. Finally, if the destroye<l area wa.s 
small in scale, its reorganization resulted only in a few straight and wide 
Streets. 

Major fires therefore plav«^l the greatest mlc in tjio transformation 
of the urban fabric. The 1856 Aksaray fire and the 1865 Hocapa^a fire 
were especially important in the reshaping of the Istanbul peninsida. On 
the northern side of the Golden Horn, the 1870 Pera fire did not result m 
radical changen in tlie nrbaii patterns. However, it playeii a significant role 
in tlie capital's urban design history, because the uniniplcmcnled post-fire 
plans clc»rly show the desured (wototypical urban unage. 

The 1856 Aksaray Fire: The First Grid 

Tli<- 1850 .\kHnray fire destroy <'<1 more tiian OfiO biiildinns and wius a major 

25 turning point iu the history of Istanbul's urban form.*'' Following this hrc, 
for the first time in the Ottoman oqiital, a systematic survey of the burned 
site wa.-' made, and an alternative urban d<-^i;-^ii >chemc was drawn tip 

26 and implemented.'" Pursuing Mustafa Re^it Papa's policy of employing 
foreign expertise to modernize Istanbul, the government appointed an 
Italian engineer, Luigi Storari, to carry out the task.^ 
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25. Plan of Aksaray, circa 1850 26. Plan of Aksaray, circa 1870 



An imperial order specified the character of the desired plan: it 
was to ronform to the new pattern {heyet.-i redide). hence it was to be 
regular with straight and wide streets.™ In compliance with the order, 
Storari regularized the organic street network of the quarter. A main 
crossroads, clearly visible in the pre-fire fabric of Aksaray, corresponde<l 
to the intersection of the north-south road leading from Unkapani on 
the Golden Horn to Yenikapi on the Sea of Marmara, and the east-west 
Ak.saray Caddesi, a continuation of the Divanyolu." Storari elaborated 
on the significance of these two arteries by widening and straightening 
them, and by cutting off the corners defining the crossroads, further 
accentuated their importance. Such an empha-sis was a new concept for 
Istanbul. Though by no means a public s(]uare in the Western sense of 
the word, the new intersection was perceived as -such, and. for example, 
was describe*! by the Journal de Comlantinople as a "belle place." 

Aksaray Caddesi was the prominent artery of this quarter, and to 
emphasize its importance. Storari repeatwl the cro.ssroa<ls pattern three 
more times along the thoroughfare. All other streets were neatly aligned. 
The resulting plan was not a perfect grid; it did not incorporate equcil 
blocks with streets cutting each other at perfect right angles. Although 
Storari's streets were devoid of encroachments, and the numerous dead 
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ends of the pr<'-fir<' Ak.sar;iy bad (iisapiwaml, the new block »mv were still 
similar to the prc-firc blocks, and the residential scale was not affected. 
However, the seclusion of many lesideiitial blocks was diminiahed by the 
demolition of the < ii]s-(lc-sar. 

Echoing \'on Moltke's proposal, Storari instituted a street cla.ssihca- 
tioD according to width. His main artery, the east-west Aksaray Caddesi, 
w.'i< ') 'lO nirtrrs wirlo, fhr otlicrs wr-rf' 7.60 meters and 6,00 meters. 

I'hc new neighborhood was viewed as a strong manifestation of Euro- 
pean planning principles and was often compared to the contemporarj' 
reconstruction of Paris. -'^ In fact, later critics of the Westernizing trends 
in urban planning blamed the Aksaray scheme for beginning a process 
that disregarded local heritage. For example, around the turn of the cen- 
tury, an architect, Mazhar Bey, comdcmncd the "hypocritical (riyoJear) 
and uniiationalistir {TnilliyeLfiz) spirit of Taiiziiiiat'" for th(> imitation of 
the straight and wiile arteries of Paris in Aksaray. ' ' Mazhar Bey did not 
propose an alternative, and his criticism was too late to stop what had 
become an established urban design patton. 

The 1865 Hoeapa^a Fin and the I T.K. 

On 18 September 1865, Istanbul endured the most destructive fire in its 
history. The fire started in Hocapa§a to the west of Eminonu and soon 
the cast wind spread the flames in several directions. A \a.st area. dcHnrd 
by the Sea of Marmara in the south, the Golden Hont in the north, the 
Beyazit kSUxf^ in the west, and the Hagia Sophia^ultan Ahmet Moaque 
SI axis in the east, was burned to the ground in a period of thirty-two 
hours. 

The e.vlenl of the Hocapa^i lire (al.so known its hank-i kebir, the big 
fire) forced the government to search for a solution to the centuries-old 

problem of devastating ronflas^rations. This difl not entail the proposal of 
revolutionary alternatives, but merely a persistent application of the basic 
guidelines established by Mustafa Re^it Pa^a in 1836. A report prepared 

by tlu' .ludicial Court (Medis-t Ahkatn-i Adliye) smninarized the situation 
around two crucial points already defined in the 1830s: construction 
materials and the state of the street fabric. The first point was presented 
iis tlu> initial (-au.s(> of fires: timber burned easily and <|uickly, 90 the built 
fabric should be converted to kargir—& familiar argument. Second, the 
condition of the streets was said to facilitate the spread of fiames. Streets 
were des<'ribe<l as being "crooked, narrow holes with abrupt ascent.s and 
descents," which made it almost impos-sible to rescue the inhabitants, let 
alone allow (he pjissage of fire- fighting equipment. The street network 
also formed a serious obstacle to police control: '*Ui try to [)r()\ irie police 
service in Istanbul wiis ecjuivalent to trying to control a big f()r<^t." 

For these problems a double solution was proposed: regularizatiou 
(stndghtoiing and widening) of the street ^tem and conversioii of thnber 
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21. Extent of the 1865 KorajHusa Jire 



bnildiiiRS into kargir. It was further argued that by enlarRing the streets, 
transportation of materials would l>e facilitated mid (otistruction costs 
reduced. 

A new regularization procedure was f()llo\ve<l that anticipated the 1882 
turlu rule, which enforcetl the replotliiig of areas where ten or more 
buildings had been destroyed by fires. This would mean some loss to 
individual owners over their pro-fire lots. Yet. the increase in land values 
brought about by the advantages of regular plans would balance the 
spatial diminution. A central authority was established to deal with the 
hievilable conflicts that arose from the application of the tarla rule on this 
scale. A commission, the Islahat-i Turnk Komisyonu (I.T.K.. Conmiission 
for Road Improvement), was inaugurated to oversee an extensive program 
of urban planning and construction, which was pursued with efficiency and 
enthusiasm until 1869.''-' 

The duties and the responsibilities of the I.T.K. were clarified in a 
regulation, published in Takvim-i Vekayi as well as in the foreign langtiage 
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28. Main stretL-i rttjuUirizf.d itfler the Ilocnjmijn fire 



newspapers of Istanbul.*' The regulation defined the responsibility of the 
commission to bo the planninR of the area burned from Hocapti^a to the 
Divanyolu to Kunikapi and Beyazit and of other (unburned) locations 
needing regularization.'" Thus, even though priority was given to the 
large area flestroyed by the fire, the I.T.K. wa.s also empowered to bring 
modern plarniing to the entire city. 

The nine-man commission that formulated the general policies was 
not formed of technocrats, but of high government officers.''^ Following 
the coiiiinissioii's guidelines, govennnent engineers, called building officers 
{ebniye memurlart). prepared a master plan in which new streets in the 
Ilocapajja area w«'re classified into three categories.'' The Divanyolu. as 
a main artery, would be 19.00 meters wide. Secondary arteries were 
projected to l)e 15.20 meters. These were .Aziziye Caddesi, connecting 
the Sirkeci quay to Babiali: Mahmudiye Caddesi. extending from Babiali 
to the Divanyolu: the north-south Kumkapi Caddesi. providing Jicccss 
28 from the Divanyolu to Kadirga; and, Nuruosmaniye Caddesi. connecting 
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the Nuruosiuaiu^'e Musque U) Malunudiye Caddesi. A iliird iieuvork, tu be 
built simultaneously with the main streets, would consist of other streets 
of 11.50 nicicrs. 0.00 nu-trrs. T.fiO iiict(rs. ;ind 6.00 meters, depending 
upon their location and relative siguiticance.^^^ 

The extent of the work oxnpleted hy the I.T.K. was unparalleled in 
tln' history of the empire Wioe the sixteenth century and was reported 
systematically to the government.^' We sliall follow the rebuilding of 
Hocapa^a by reviewing three reports, dating from 186G, 1868, and 1869. 

The 1866 Report. In less than one year, the I.T.K. completed the 
constnicfion of a street network (-(lUJiling a total length of ;i.420 meters. 
This network consisted of the three types of streets established in the 
mitial regulation. However, the classification was revised to conform to 
the 1863 Street and Building Rej^ulation, discus.srd above. Thr Tiiajor 
avenues (^buyuk caddeler), divided into two subcategories, 19.00 meters 
and 15.20 meters wide, formed the first category. The second, the medium- 
sized avenues {orta caddeler), likewise had two categories, 11.50 meters 
and 7.60 meters wide. The third category covered the side streets {jfon 
sokaklar). which were only 6.00 meters wide.'*^ 

TopoRraphy and existing buildings influenced tlie planning sclicmcs. 
The SirkcH'i and Ca^aloglu are;vs were not only hilly, but al.so dotted with 
many monuuients, such as mosques ur other large-scale stuue buildings. 
The new street system was designed to conform to the topography, while 
still preserving the monuincuf s. For cxaiuplc. two bij; curves dictated 
by the contours of the land were incorporated into Aziziye Caddesi just 
before it reached Babiali. Tb the west of Aziziye Caddesi, Hamidiye 

C;ulri(>-^i :iti(l its iiiters«>ct ion with two filhcr roads were arraiiKt'd so that 
the two small mosques, and farther to the west, a large medrtse (Mustafa 
Aga Medresesi), which had survived the fire, were not demolished in the 
rebuilding process. 

Construction of infrastructure accompanied the road building activity. 
Sewage lines, equaling a total length of 2,660 meters, were built under 
Malmuidiyie Caddesi, Nuruosmaniye Caddesi. and Kumkapi Caddesi.^' 

The conmiission also tof)k thr initiative to help the residents rebuild 
their houses and shops in brick. Tlic rcjuson for the persistent uso of timber 
construction despite the previous regulations was economic: timber was 
nmcli rheaiicr. ulicreas the taxes on brick and crnient made these materi- 
als unaffordable for mass housing. To resolve this problem, the I.T.K. set 
up a foctory to make Ivicks and cement, which wore sdd tax-free to those 
rebuilding their hovises. If bouirlit from the I.T.K.'s factory. 100 bricks 
cost 135 kurug, or 115 kuru^ les« than the open market price. The price 
of cement was reduced from 9 kuntf per knnttir to 5.5 hmuf per ibm- 

/or."* T;ix<'s on brick and i cnii iir prcxluced by j)rivalcly owiu'd factories 
were also abolished.'*" To help with transportation costs, certain roads at 
Strategic points were given construction priorities. The LT.K. was of the 
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opinion that the connection of the Sirkeri quay and Babiali (via Aziziye 
Caddesi), for example, facilitated the traxisport of materials.^ 

The 1868 Report In this follow-up report two years later, the I.T.K. 
fomsofi on future projfrts. The most urj^rnt problems outlined in the 
I6()b report had been dealt with. The commission °s success led to larger 
planning dedsiona in 1868, with the entire city becoming a design project 
for the T.T.K.. whoso conc(>rns now went heyond the provision an efficient 
communication network. The I.T.K. directed its attention to the accen- 
tuation of mun monuments fay clearing their immediate surroundings. 
A jiroposal was put forward to tear down the wooden houses adjacent 
to Hagia Sophia and around the Siileymaniyc complex in order to pro- 
vide tuiobstnirted views of these monuments.'' This was an idea bor- 
rowed tr<mi ( oiitemporary Western urban preservation concepts, and in 
particular from Haussmann. who rlainied that monuments were glorified 
by isolation. The rules of Haussumun were not rigorously applied, but 
preservation of buildinp with historic value did become a goal of the 
I.T.K., as illustrated by the policy pursued during the enlargement of the 
Divanyolu.^^ 

Because the EHvanyolii's projected width was 19.00 meters, a consid- 
erable amount of the l)uilt-up area on Imth "ides had to be demolished. 
The presence of many monuments along this artery, the oldest in Istanbul, 
made the task difficult and incremental. 

Until the Hocapa^a fire, Con-stantine s Column, i^ch OQoe marked 
the center of Constantine's elliptical forum, wa.s hidden amid a dense 
residential fabric. Julia Pardoc, an English traveler, described its sad 
State in 1839: 

... Its beauty is entirely gone, as it has auflered so aeverdy from the repeated confla- 

grations in its iniine<Jiato vicinity, that it h crarkcfl in every ilirection. ati<l merely kept 
togpthpr hy a strong wirework, whioii tias been < arefiillv wnveti al>ijut it The |)e<iestal 
upon whirh it ■iiaiid- ine,t>nies thirty fe<-t iil its Ihim-. ami i- tendered interest ini; In llie 
fact, that several portions of the Holy Ctoan were built up withiu it ami that the s()<u'e 
amid which it stood cousequently became a popular place of prayer, evcr>' mounted 
paswDgcr reverently aligliting from his horee as he passed before it; but the Moolem, 
not recosnizitiR the divinity of the relira enshrined within its solid ma-sonrj', nor the 
-,.iiK (i'.\ i)f the -ipol ihns liali(iv.i'f|. li.ive surrounded tlie pillHr on i'ver\ siiie uitii nic.in 
and un.4ightly houses; and it is only in one solitary direction that the anxious antiquary 
can obtaia a satisfactoiy view of this snigidar nunnuiwiit.'* 

These '•mean" and "unsightly" houses, most of which were burned in 

1865 anyway, were torn down and a small triangular space ((."emberlita^ 
S9 Meydani) was cleared around the column. The I.T.K. did not elabo- 
rate on the historical si<rnificance of Constantinc's Column, but it can 
be a.ssunu'd that the ii'n.n Western l^olars lavished on the city's 
Byzantine heritage had. by then, played an important role in the corn- 
mi^ion's decision.''^ Not only the liouseu, but also several shops and a 
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section of a han were demolished, along with part of the Ccniborlita? 
Bath (1583).'*^ The sliced dome of the O'm^Prlita^ Bath survives as the 
hallmark of I.T.K.'s activities on the Divanyolii. The coiniiiission proposed 
the construction of ten new three-story retail buildings. These new shops 
were expected to create a handsome {yakigildi) and showy {numayigli) 
environment." 

The Atik Ali Pa^a complex, across the street from Constantinc's Col- 
umn, was a rare example of the fiftecnth-centiir\' prcH-lassical Ottoman 
style in Istanbul. The original ens<'mble consisted of a ni(>.s(ine, a tekke. 
an imaret, and a medrese — the mosque and the medrese being the monu- 



29. The Divanyolu, circa 1900. On the. right side, of the .ntreet are the 
(^e.mhe.rlitag Bath with ii.i sliced dome. Constantine 's Column, and the 
Mosque of Atik Ali Pa^a. 
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SO. The Hippodrome, upper left, viewed from Hagia Sophia, circa 1900. 
On the right is the beginning of the Divanyolu and the Firusaga A/o.sflue. 
In the foreground is Hagia Sophia Square with its newly planted trees. 



mental components. Part of the medrese was slictni off and its gate pulled 
back so as not to encroach upon the Divanyolu.'^ 

The Kopriilii complex, built in 1659, had a medrese. a library, and 
a mausoleinn; only the mausoleum projected into the Divanyolu and 
was therefore dismantled and reconstructed in its present location neatly 
lining the enlarged Divanyolu.'*^ Its form complemented the mHusol(>um 
of Malimut II built across the road in 1840. 

The northern edge of the Hippodrome was obstructed by a number 
of buildings added to the Firuzaga Mosque, another Rfteenth-centiiry 
monument. The.se buildings were demolishecl. creating a mon* conspicuous 
meeting point between the Divanyolu (referrecl to proudly in the 18G^ 
SO report as the wide avenue [cadde-i cesir\) and the HippKHlrome.'"" .\t the 
same time, the Firuzaga Mosque Wtis accentuated. 

A ver>' controversial issue was the destruction of cemeteries to make 
way for roads. Because cemeteries occupied the gardens of niosqucs and 
kiilliyes, they were distributed throughout the city and. in ftu t, often were 
placed in the centers of neighborhoods. The decision to regularize the 
urban fabric brought with it the inevitable question of whether to remove 
the cemeteries or to build over them. Both alternatives were at odds with 
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the religious sentiments of the Muslim community. At one point, Cirand 
Vizier Puat Pasa was even accused of being "FVench-like" (frenkperes) 
for allowing disrespectful treatment of the dead.*' His defense was tliat 
of a Westernized bureaucrat determined to bring modernization at ail 
costs: he argued with his fundamentalist opponents that his constructive 
work would surely i)lea-se the souls of the <lead.''- With the grand vizier's 
aqpproval. set tiotis of the Sinan Pa§a and Atik Ali Pa^a cemeteries became 
part of the Divanyolu. 

T%e i869 Report. Server ESfendi, the mayor of the city and perhaps the 
most influential member of the T.T.K.. wrote the third report himself.'''' 
He described the work completed by the l.T.K. and outlined the future 
planning targets on a map.^ Once again, aU municipal improvements 
{tanzimai-i belediye) were to follow these Ruidelines and to conform to 
the general enlargement and embellishment principles spelled out by the 
commission. 

The main diRerence between this report and previous reports was that 
the Hex apasa fire wa* tint even mentioned. The soal of the report was the 
creation of a general plan that would "add a further beauty to the existing 
beauties of Istanbul." The Hocapa^a fire and the area it defined, were no 
longer a matter of much consequence to Server Efetidi. who began his 
report with a summary' of the tasks to be undertaken on the north side of 
the Golden Horn. 

There the road network around the royal headquarters at Dolmabahqe 
and C'ragan previously had been improved. But, the sultan's move to 
Dolmabah<;c made the regularization of the streets through the Tophane 

hills ii tiiattcT of soiiu- iirgcncy. In addition. Server Efendi propowed tO 
cut a ir).20-nieter-wide road that would follow the coastline from the 
Dolmabah<;e Mosque to Kahata^. This improvement would also involve 
clearing the small boats from the quay (they would use the new port 
near the fjragnn Palace) to provide space for a 'Vonderfiil and .spacious 
park on the water.*' ' Server Efendi's last scheme for the northern side of 
the Golden Horn was to widen the roads that climbed the hill from Ibp- 
hane to the .\ustrian Emba-ssy. Server Efendi felt fliis rf>ad was especially 
siguilicant, for as one of the main coimectors from the shore to the Grande 
Rue de Pera, it was among the first places that foreign visitors would see. 
The coiH ern to f)leiLse the Western eye thus became a design criterion.*''' 

lu Istanbul, the enlargement of the Divanyolu was completed, and 
with the demolition of an irregular block, it was connected to B^yasH 
Square. The regularized Divanyolu consisted of a wide and straight ve- 
hicular strip with pedestrian sidewalks, which prompted Ser\'er Efendi to 
exclaim happily, "just like in the European cities,^^^ At the eastern end 
of the Divanyolu, the buildings ac^acent to Hagia Sophia were demolished 
and a sfjiiare wa.s creafe<l in front of the church. SI 

Server Efendi s lowest priority was repair of street surfaces. Although 
he noted the miserable state of the streets in the burned neii^iborhoods, he 
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SI. ffagia Snpfiia Square, circa 1900 



did not refer to siMt ifir Icx-ations. Tlie general tone of his report suggests 
that tlie goals of the I.T.K. were to give the city a certain monumcntality 
according to European styles and vahies; providitig st-rvices to the burned 
residential neighborhoods reads as a secondary concern. The I.T.K. had 
substituted its initial goal of rebuilding the entire Hocapa^ja (juarter with 
that of creating European-inspired arteries in the prestigious parts of 
the capital. It was around this same time, in 1869. that the commission 
disintegrated.^ Nonetheless, the four-year period from 1865 to 1869 was 
the niost active phase of urban plaiuiing in nineteenth-century Istanbul. 
The I.T.K. established the main arteries of the city on both sides of 
the Ciolden Horn, cleare<l the areas surrounding the most outstanding 
monuments, and provided extensive infrastructure.'^'"' The commission's 
work serves Istanbul even today, in a sen.se supporting the historian 
Osman Nuri Ergin's controversial statement tliat "the big fire of Hocapa§a 
brought more happiness than disaster to I.stanbul." ''^ 
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32. Extent of the 1870 Pera Jire 



The 1870 Pera Fire and the Grand Plan 

In Jvme 1870, tho groat Hre {harik-i kebir) of Pera destroywl more than 
three thousand l)uil(lings. The fire originated in a hoii.se on Feridiye Sokagi 
near Taksim; a strong wind spread the flames toward the west, where the 
area defined by Tarlaba^i, Taksim. the Grande Rue and Galatasaray was 32 
destroyed.^' 

In an effort to cope with the disaster, the government created a com- 
mission of engineers and architects to determme the best method of re- 
building the suburb."'* The commission responded with an ambitious and 
financially unrealistic plan for a "nouvelle ville."'"' The proposal projected 
onto the burned site an urban design plan with large squares, wide boule- 
vards, and modern edifices, such as theaters and hotels. Realizing the 
immense financial commitment requirwl to effect the s*cheme, the govern- 
ment asked for modifications. A second plan was preparefi by the com- 3S 
mission in which all monuments and most of the public squares were 
eliminated. Furthermore, road widths were reduced from 20.00 meters to 
11.50 meters and from 12.20 meters to 9.00 meters. Even the width of the 
Boulevard Tarla-Bachi, formerly envisioned a-s .30.00 meters, was retluced 
to 20.00 meters, the scale of the Divanyolu.''' 

Two public .squares were preserved from the first plan, however. The 
central square, where seven arteries met, served as a magnet. The spa- 
cious Boulevard Tarla-Bachi and its western extension, the Boulevard 
Toz-Coparan, both now wider than the Grande Rue, were foreseen as 
traversing the Place d'.Armes in Taksim, ultimately connecting with the 
Boulevard Ayazma. Thus, an attempt was made to shift the main axis 
of Pera to the north, to the core of the "nouvelle ville. " The total street 
surface wiis increased from 8.3,220 square meters in the pre-fire "ancienne 
ville" to M3.070 square meters.'^ However, the plan had a serious short- 
coming: it did not tak«' into account the irregular topography of the area, 
but treated it as a flat surface. 

Property owners heatedly protested the second plan, fearing that be- 
cause the projected streets were so wide, their lot sizes would be sub- 
stantially reduced. Also, they objected to the extensive and expensive 
construction proce-ss, which would take a long time and create hardships 
for the district's residents. Instead, they proposed the regularization of 
HammalbtiJji. Tiyatro, and Deveux streets only and claimed that the rest 
had already been satisfactorily regularized.'*' Acknowledging the com- 
plaints of the property owners, the government abandoned tho project. 
Only the principal striTts, those recommended by the residents, were 
rebuilt. 

What tran.sformations would Pera have experienced if this project had 
been realized? The CJrande Rue would have become a secondary artery 
as tho Boulevard Tarla-Bachi and its extension. Boulevard Toz-Coparan. 
were designed to become the monumental spine of Pera. Shifting the 
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SS. T%e grand plan for Peru, 1870 



crowds away from tlie long and niirrow Graiide Rue wiis, in fact, not a 
bad idea. However, fay 1870, the Grande Rue was flanked with the finest 
EutopraTi-stylc buildini^s in ttic capital, lb create anothcir monumental 
strip was neither tinaiu ially justifiable tun* feasible. 

The 1870 project proposed a second fundamental change in Pera by 
the introduction of two public squares. These would bring some breathing 
space to tlie tight fabric ^ but, as topograpl^ was not taken into considera- 
tion, the sdieme would ham to be revised again. Finally, a comprehensive 

reg^UUtrisation of the stioet network was |)r()j)()s<Hl. However, this did not 
mean a substantial reorganization of blocks. Tiie scale of the residential 
blocks and streets wotild have mnained unchanged a phenomenon ob- 
served time and again in the replanned zones on both sides of the Golden 
Horn. 
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36. Plan of Samatya, eirea 1850 S7. Plan of Samatya, circo ISTO 
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Small-Scatf Firrt^: .We.ighhnrhooii Htguldnzatinri 

Fires that affected relatively small areas in the inner neighl>orhoods led 
to a patchy regularization of the urban fobrk. The redesigned neighbor- 
hoods wore not coiiiiccted to oarli other or 1o major arteries, but stood as 
geometric entities amid the overall irregularity. In the absence of monu- 
ments, the taria rule could be rigorously applied and grid patterns estab- 
lished. Nonetheless, topography and pre-fire lot sizes hifluemed the street 
layouts, and frequently residted in grids that were not perfectly regular. 

There are many of these reorganized neighborhoods scattered through- 
out the Istanbul peninsula and, to a lesser degree, in Galata. The replan- 
ningof the CJoldeii Horn n('i<?,lih<)rhrM)(l of Ayvausaray after a Hre in 1861 
and of Saniatya on the Marmara shore in 18()t) t iearly demonstrates the 
main trends. Befcwe the fire in Ayvansaray, 219 houses and shops were 
packr<l into an area of very small blocks along a ti^lit street fabric having 

54 many dead ends. These shops and houses were rebuilt upon a new and 
geometric scheme, whidi led to a 28 percent loss from the pre-fire lot 

55 sizes." ' The burned area of the Armenian neighborhood of Samalya \v;ls 
not a.s densely built up as Ayvansaray or other parts of the city- a feature 
typical of the southwestern parts of the peninstUa, close to the Theodosian 

36 walls. The I.T.K. created a n(<w settlanent in Samatya, which was much 

37 more compact and regular, and did not resemble the pre-fire pattern As 
in Ayvansaray, however, the t:onnwtion.s to the rest of the city were not 
worked out. The straight, new streets of Samatya met the surrotmding 
roads haphazardly. Still, the resultiiiK desif^n wiv^ coiisidenHl an example 
of modernization in city planning. The I.T.K. s 1S6$ report described the 
new streets of Samatya as *a checker^board pattern, and veiy large— just 
as observed in the most recently designed i)!aces in the world" (diinyada 
en yeni tanzim olunan memleketlere §ebi ohuak iizere santran^vari ve pck 
miistekim).^ 

On the smallest scale, reorganization after a fire meant providing a 
few wider and straighter streets. The 1863 fire that destroyed nineteen 

38 buildings in Beqikta^ is a good example of small-scale regularization.'* An 
imperial decree that ordered the replanning of tl.is a emphasized the 
need for wide arteries here because of its prestifiious location close- to the 
Dolmabahge Palace."' The new streets were made much wider and more 
regular than the pire-6re streets, but the tot si2e8 and shapes remained 
unaffected. 

NEW ARTERIES 

Istanbul's piecemeal planning in the wake of mtyor fires throui^out the 

second lialf of the nineteenth century was paralleled hjr a construction 
and regularization activity that encompassed its major arteries (those 
unaffected by fires] and its waterfront. Prompte<l primarily by necessity 
and, to a lesser degree, by image-making craicems, this operation did not 




38. SnuUl-aeaU ngularization in Bepkta§, 
after the 1863 fire 
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39. The nfiw neighhorhotid of I'nngnUt and it-i connection to Taksim 



match in iicale the reorganization that followed the fires, Nevertheless, it 
complcmrntcd the grander scheines and contributed to the creation of a 
more '"orderly" image at least, in the prestigious quarters of the capital. 
Planning and construction of new roads was almost exclusively limited to 
the northern side of the (loiden Horn, following; the needs of the area and 
the pattern of its growth. 

The 1848 dwision to create a new neighborhood in Pangalti was the 
earliest step taken to promote orderly growth on the northern side of the 
Golden Horn. Population den.sily in the nii<l-iiineleenth century in Pera 
had reached intolerable levels, so in 1848 an imperial order was issued 
to develop the 272, 800-square- meter area opposite the Military School 
(Mektel)-i Hayriye) into a residential neighljorhood. The plan envisaged 
ten main avenues, each 15.20 meters wide with 2.30-meter sidewalks on 
both sides a new concept for the cily and a l0.60-nieter jwtved vehicular 
strip in the middle, ^■^ The secondary 6.8()-metcr streets would also be 
paved and would have 1.1. 5- meter sich'walks. Infra.structure (water and 
sewage lines) was to be incorporated into the street network, and brick 
and cement construction was made mandatory for all buildings."'' 
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The area defined by this 1848 decree rouglily etjiiahfl eigiileeii to 
twenty residential blocks. Yet l)y 1870. only twelve blocks had been re- 
built. The resulting neighborhood, thongh noteworthy for its relative reg- 
ularity, still did not match the ambitious gui<lelines given l)y the imperial 
order. But Pangalti dcterinined the direction of expansion from Taksirn 
toward §i§li. It also established a spine that followe<l the main highway 
connecting Pera to Riiyiikdere. the seat of the siunmer residences for some 
European embassies on the Bosporus. 

Between 1858 and 1870, the Sixth District assumed all replamiing 
activities in Galata. The opening of Karakiiy S<iuare in 1858 marke«l the 
beginning of a new and intensive phjis<> of activity in the district. By 
1858. Karakoy w;is a (h'nsely jiopulaied and heavily traveled area, owing 
to its growing importance as an international commercial center. To ease 
congestion and aid police control, an imperial order was issued, giving the 
Sixth District the responsibility of creating a square in an orderly maimer 
{he.yp.t-i mxminznma). Even though previous efforts in this dire<-tion had 
be<Mi met by the prol^-sts of property owners, e.vpropiat ion was now seen 
as inevitable for the public good. The .s<iuare wiis built at the foot of the 
Galata Bridge, possibly corresponding to the .site of what was once the 
medieval city's piazzetta.**^ 

Another significant task imdertaken in this period was the connecting 
of the new neigbbf^rhoods of Pangdti (platuied in 1848) and Taksim, 
which was little more than a large open space covered with Christian 
cemeteries at the northern end of the Grande Rue. A wide road {tarik-i 
iiaz] between Taksim and the Military School in Pangalti, first propo.se<l in 
1862. was completed in 1869."^ This tree-lined artery was soon extended 
to jjii^li. 

The concept of public parks was introduced to the Ottoman capital 
during the 1860s. In 1864, when the roatl between Taksim and Pmigalti 
was under construction, the Christian cemeteries in Taksim were moved 
to ^iijli. and a garden was planned for the area previotisly occupied by 
the cemeteries.'**' It took five years for the Taksim ptiblic park, the first of 
its kind in the Ottoman capital, to be realiztnl. After the residents of Pera 
began pressuring the Sixth District .Xdministration for the construction of 
this nnich-advertiseil breathing space, it wa** finally completed in 1869.'*^ 
The park was a perfect rectangle, which had a symmetrical layout that 
coinbinecl fonnal Beaux-Arts principles in its central part with a looser 
ami more pictun'scjue scheme toward the tnlges. 

Once completed, the Taksim Garden became the "promenade fa- 
vorite" of the Pera conmumity.'^ De .Amicis wrote thcit: "... on Sunday 
afternoons it is crowde<l with people an<l ecjuipages, all tlie gay world 
of Pera pouring out to scatter itself atnong the Ijoer-gardens. cafes, and 
pleasure resorts."'*" 

Diiring the summer season, music was played every afternoon, and 
visiting French and Italian groups performed plays and operettas. This 
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40. Plan of Taksim Park. To the left of 
the park are military barracks. 
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41. A gate in the Calata walla, circa 
1926 



atinosphoro must have been considered quite immoral by the police, who 
prohibitefi Turkish women from walking or ridinp; in c;irrijvgcs in the 
park, further accentuating tlie dichotomy between the lifestyles of the 
indigenous population and the Europeans.''*' 

The Sixth District Administration designed another picturesque pub- 
lic garden in Tepobagi.*" The Tcpeba^i Garden also served the Pera com- 
munity. The Istanbul penin.siila. however, would have to wait another 
fifty years for its public park. Not until 1916, under the Young Turk gov- 
ernment, did mayor (^elil Pa^ convert a section of the Topkapi Palace 
Garden into a public park."' 

To facilitate conununication in the dense fabric of Galata. the city 
walls (excluding the tower) were demolished in 1863. and. following the 
nineteenth-century European practice, the area gained was used to open 
new streets and widen the existing ones. .As noted in chapter one, the 
independence of Galata ;is a Genoese suburb in the fourteenth century 
was symbolized by the construction of its own walls, which encircled an 
area defined by the .Xzapkapi-^i^hane-Galata Tower-Tophane line.^' The 
growtii of Galata and the <levelopinent of Pera after the 1840s, however, 
turned the walls into a serious obstacle to efficient communication between 
Pera and Galata. 41 

.An 1863 imperial onler, which described the u.seless and olwtructive 
nature of the walls and ordered their demolition, argued that the building 
materials as well as the area gained could be auctioned to provide a con- 
siderable contribution to city coffers. In addition, the area previously oc- 
cupied by t he walls could be used for widening roads and providing much 
neetletl space for new buildings.^' The Pera community approved the de- 
molition de<Msion. The Journal de Constantinople, stated in 1864 that with 
the walls torn down. Galata would gain a '"physionomie modeme."''^ 

After demolition was completed in 1865. the Sixth District Admin- 
istration oversaw a number of new road construction projects.^' In the ^2 
west, Galata Yenikapi Caddesi and iji^hane Sokak. in the north, Biiyiik 
Hendek Sokak. and in the east. Bogazkeseii Gaddesi were built on the wall 
line. In February 1865, the portion near Mumhane Street wa.s taken down 
and the street, referred to as the "dirtiest" in Galata by the .Journal de 
Constantinople, was turned into "one of the most beautiful" arteries of 
the suburb, the pro«tit>ites expelled, and the old wooden houses replaced 
by brick houses. The .Journal de ConMantinople quaintly pointed out the 
Oriental elements of the scene when it described the minarets at the vista 
of Mumcular Sokagi as having "a picturesque cfTcct."'-'" 

The ot her two streets that underwent enlargement and regularization 
during these years wctc Yorgancilar from Karakciy to .Azapkapi at the foot 
of the Old Bridge, and Galata Caddesi from Karakoy to Tophane. The 
iilea was to connect the Bosporus shoreline to the two bridges .spanning 
the Golden Horn. 43 
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42. New and enlarged streetn of Galata 




49. The road connecting Karakdy to Tophane, circa 1900. On the right 
is the Xusretiye Manque. 
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The last iinpurtaiit plaimiiig ttt^k uiideriuken by ihe bixih District 
Administration during this period was ^i^hane Circle, along the main 

road Iculiiii^ from the Old Bri(!nr l<i the riratide Ruo. The administation 
bad provided t'uuds in the budget to build itself a new headquarters 
in $i;hane at the top of the sonthern slope of Po-a hdghts.^ Placed at 
the focal point of iji.'jhanc Circle's niajdi iLvis. the "Sixth District Palace" 
dominated the rond-point, wliich itfsoif was a roHwlion of contemporary 
Parisian forms— perhaps, even inspired by the i^lace de I'Etoile (see fig. 
24). In spite of the diHereiiees in the s< ale (the Qiqhime Circle was much 
smaller), there arc certaiTi similarities with Ha\issmanniaii urban design 
schenieit. For example, the Sixth District Palat e, at tiie vista of the largest 
radial artery, is reminiscent of many Parisian avenues ending at modem 
itionmnenf s.**'^ However, unlike their Parisian counterparts, the "^i-jhane 
arteries formed an isolated pattern, which had no maiii connections to 
the rest of the city netwcvk. Hence, as was often the case when European 
urban design models were imitated, the resemblance remained on the 
formalistic level and then only to a limited degree (sec fig. 42). 

From the dissolution of the Sixth District .\dministration in 1870 
to the Young Turk Revtilution of 1008. there was a sharp ilirlinc in 
road-building activitii's. The city as a whole w;ls neglected and ,\ great 
portion of tiie available funds was spent on the street network servmg the 
palaces in and around Befikta;.'^'''' The work undertaken elsewh«-e was 
insigiiilicant and patchy in nature. In fact, the impact of t tie tramlines 
was stronger than any other plaimiug decision during tliis period. The 
concession to construct and operate trams was given to the TVamway 

Cotiii)rtM\ on the condition tliat whcni'ver necc^-iarx . the roads would be 
enlarged and repaired by the city. Therefore, only main arteries where 
the tramlines passed unckrwent regulariKation. 

The main emphasis, however. \\a- once more on the road that con- 
nected the palaces along the Bosporus from Dolmabahqe to Ortakoy.'"' 
During this period, Yildiz Palace, on the Be^iktaij-Ortakoy hill, gained 
great importance as the main seat of Abdulhamit 11. The roa<l regular- 
ization and rejiair activities hence shifted toward the \\\(h/. Palace and 
toward Ortakoy.'"* At the same time, the Ortakoy River wa.s drained and 
a road built on it."» 

Tliese lirojects niarkcfi the extent of construction uiirler Abdiilhamit 
11, whose reign was rich in imagination, if not m practice. (The most 
grandiose and Utopian urban design projects for the capital wne fxepared 
during this period, as we shall see in chapter five.) The earlier efforts to 
improve and embellish the city fiuied tiuring his long reign. However, a 
rather feeble attempt to improve the city's appearance came from Mazhar 
Pasa. uuiyor of Istanbul from 1878 to 1888. who ordered the planting of 
trees along the main avenues in the vicinity of Be§ikta^ as well as on 
the Divanyolu. Under Ridvan Pa§a, mayor of Irtanbul from 1888 to 1904, 
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roH(l-l>iiil(liiig activity consisted merely of surface paviiiK in some centriil 
locations.'"'' 

CLEANING THE WATERFRONT 

One of the most striking features of Istanbul is its relationship to water. 
The sea is everywhere in Istanlnii. One conies face to face with it at 
unexpected turns, even in the midst of the densest quarters. Many major 
routes either lead to the water or follow its course, while hills on both 
sides of the Golden Horn afford spectacular views. 

Water provides not only pretty .scenery for the residents of Istanbul, 
but also a convenient and pleasant means of transportation. It acts as 
a recreational park: the daily commute f)n the dwk of a ferry allows 
the inhabitants of the city to enjoy the fresh air and lovely views. At 
the same time, the water proviiles the setting for a marketplace: many 
goods, ranging from seafood to vegetables to clothing, are sold from boats 
to those along the embankments. Sidewalks end at the sea with no railings 
to separate pe<lestrians from the water. 

This unique relationship of man to water created an additional chal- 
lenge for the plaimers of ninetwnth-century Istanbul. The waterfront had 
to be cleaned mid regularized for three main reasons. First, the increase 
in trade and sea traffic called for orderly (piays. In fa< t. foreign shipping 
companies, through their emba.ssies. often i)Ut pressure on the city ad- 
ministration to rebtiild the docks. Second, the unsanitary coiulitions a 
public good concern had to be ameliorated. Third, the city's urban im- 
age had to be improved. The waterfront wiis too chaotic, too dirty, and 
it embarrsLs-sed the order-conscious Ottoman elite, for whom beauty had 
couje to mean regularity. 

The waterfront in question involvtHl the shoreline from Sirkeci to 
Balat on the Istanbul side of the (loUlen Horn and from .Azapkapi to 
Tt)phane on the Galata side, including the harbor itself. In this area, 
the old wooden commercial quays were Hanketl by warehous<"s, sho|)s. 
and /jflns. The customs offices were in Tophane and Sirkeci.'"' .\fter the 
1840s, the growth in international trade as well as in population led to a 
dramatic increase in .sea traffic. The old quays could no longer adequately 
accommodate the transportation of huge (}uanlities of commercial goods 
or the daily comnnite of the capital's residents between Istanbul. Galata. 
44 Uskiidar. and the Bosporus villages.'"*^ 

The idea of coordinating operations to reKulari/e the waterfront was 
first proposed in 1879. Before this date, quays needing repair were ti.xed 
individually upon imperial orders. The most crowded [joints naturally 
received the greatest attention. For example, the Karakciy f|nay. which, 
according to the complaints of its residents had turned into a genuine ruin, 
was repaired in 1848. .\n additional quay was built there the next year 
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44- Eminonu quay, circa 1900. In the 
background w the Valide Mosque, to the 
right i.« the Galata Bridge. 
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to tiu-et the growiug need of the customs.'" From then ou, the ciutoms' 
quay underwent qyatonatic repair.*''* 

In a fiew cases, embankment constructioti trantscciidod mere patching 
to become urhan design. In 1846, for example, the coffee sho[>R and an 
abandoned garden along the Tophaiie shore wore expropriated to build a 
wide quay. .All construction \v;ls forbidden on the new waterfront square, 
justified by the argument that the nearby sea traffic required extensive 
open areas.''® 

In 1855, in response to pressure from foreign emiiassies, an important 

dfK'isioii \vii.s niadc to rcor'^aiiizc the liarhor and the dorks. \ map of the 
harbor was prepared and a reguiatiou concerning navigation was passed. 
The goal was to facilitate the operation of warships and commercial ships 
as well as roinniittfT ferries.'"' In fact, the establishini'nt of a regular 
commuter ferry service in 1S51 contributed considerably to the waterfront 
imfKovement. After this date, the Bosporus villages started to acquire 
new quays. In an effort that paralleled the emphasis on road building in 
this area, the Be^ikta^ and Dolinabali(;e (•nibankinciits were repularized 
following the completion of the Dohuabah^e Palace. Tlie Bc^ikta^ quay 
was totally reconstructed in 1857 and the Dolmalxdice quay was buiH in 
1864."' 

On the Istanbul side, the area from Sirkeci to Emiuonii, to the south- 
ern foot of the Galata Bridge, was repaired repeatedly. For exampde, the 

Emiriom'i (|uay underwent a major recon.strucf ioti in 1848. The section 
between Yaliko^kii in Sirkeci and Eminonii was substantially reorganized 
in 1858. Not only was this strip rebuilt, but also several large stone office 

buil<liii;>^ were ere< ti'<] for tlic ensjoms,"^ 

lu I8G3, the city passed a new regulation concerning privately con- 
structed quays. This regulation Stipulated that those who wanted to build 
new einbarikments in front of their properties on the waterfront would 
have to apply to the Ministry of Public Works (Nafia Nezareti) for pcr- 
mi.ssion. Peniiit-s would be issne<l only if proposals did not interfere with 
the public good. To encourage private involvement in city building, those 
who donated a portion of their privately financed ([uays for public use 
would be held e.xenjpt from taxation."' This was tiie first step toward 
regularizing the waterfront for public use. 

In 1876. Kunene Henri (lavand, the French engineer responsible for 
construction of the Istanbul Tiincl, proposed the widening of the embank- 
ment along the Sea of Marmara by filling in the sea to create an additional 
area of 2,200,000 .square meters. Furthermore, he suggested building an 
embaidiment 2,760 meters long from Yedikule in the west to the Topkapi 
Palace Gardens in the east. His ambitious, but unrealized scheme was 
part of an even more grandiose [ilan. whicfa included an extensive Sttbwajr 
system for Istanbul and (Jalala.'" 

It was another FYcnchman, Marius Michel (referred to as Michel Paqa 
in Ottoman documents), who was issued a seventy-five-year concesuon in 
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1879 to rebuild the waterfrout in exchange for a certaiu percentage of ihc 
tax collected on imported and exported goods.^^^ Although difficulties 

of construction in the soft soil of the Golden Horn cleluycd operations 
oonnderably. Michel Pjiija oljtaitiwl a second cont ract in 1890. This time 
the governtnent iirg(>(l liiin to t^tahlish a company in eighteen months 
and to cotiiplete all construction before 1904. Michel Papa's contract 
called fnr relmildini; of the strip hrtween Sirket'i aiul Unkapani on 
the Istanbul side, and Tophiuie and Azapkapi on the Galata side. In 
return, his firm was given the concession to establish and operate the 
docks and the warehouses for a period of eighty-five years. Providing 
rail transportation along the waterfront became another of the firm's 
respoDBibUities. TVams and omnibuses could be operated here jointly with 
the Thmoway Company. 

This contract brought with it zoning and urban design decisions. A 
2(Vmeter strip was established between the new quays and the residential 
areas. This strip was to be divided into three parts: a 3.00-inctei pi d( s- 
trian sidewalk, a O.OO-meter vehicular road, and an 8.00-nieter loading 
strip next to the quay."' As this operation was deemed to be for the 
public good, in cases of conflict between the company and property own- 
ers, the expro[)riatioi) law was to he enforced.'"* In e.xchatise. tlie firm 
was required to maintain the newly built docks, quays, and roads.'*' 

The scope of the work undertd^en by Michel Papa's engineering firm 
and the benefit to be f^aiiictl was wanrily welcomed 1^ tlie European 
community -..lin hoped for an increase in trade profits and laud values. 
As one nev. -i miut put it: 

The creation of cnihantimrnls will <i])('ii hirst arlt ru^ m (iahit.i iiij<l :n i^tallbui. along 
the two bank.'i |of thr Clrildeii Hi>rii| \n till' Kratid pri)fit of pul)lir hcaitii. ('uiimuiiiuatioti 
will be bcUitatfid, commerce will be expedited, smu^ing will be prevented . . . properly 
values will increase.'^ 

Michel Pa§a's firm began construction in 1892. Galata was given pri- 
ority and by the end of 1S95, the work on the Galata side was completed: 
a 758-ineter quay and several new btiildiiiRs were erecte<l between Top- 
45 hane and Karakoy for the customs.''^' The portion of road passing 
in front of these custom-houses was 280 meters long and 19.00 meters 
wide. The area in front of the quay v\as 8.00 meters wide, and there was a 
spacious concrete yard at the biuk.''^- 

The constnu tion of the embankment on the Istanbtd side took longer. 
Work started in and was completed in 1900. A 370-meter quay was 
built from Sirkeci to the foot of the Galata Bridge in Eniinoiiii.'^^ 

According to the 1890 contract, Michel Papa's firm was responsible for 
the buiidiii<; of the enibanlonents between the two bridges on botli sides 
of the (iolden Horn. These areas created immense difficulties because 
of the soft soil and the high concentration of workshops and produce 
quays. The firm was not enthusiastic about undertaking such a demanding 
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45. The regulari3ed quay between Karakoy and Tophane. circa 1900 



task, and in 1897. the Rovernniont decided to postpone the embankment 
ron-striKtion hotwceii the two bridges.'-'* Later, a few futile attempts 4^ 
were made to regularize these quays. For e.xample. in 1902. a four-person 
commission, formed by the representatives of the cadastral office and 
the prefecture, inspecteti the shores of tiie Golden Horn between the 
two bridges with the intention of demolishing the illegally constructe<J 
fjuiiys and buildings. A few months latcT. another commis.sion, this time 
including the chief engineer of tlie .Ministry of Commerce and Public 
Works, Monsieur Leclerq. and architect Vallaury, estimated the cost of 
the proposed work, but no further action was taken.''''' 

The 1890 contract stated that Michel Pajja's firm was to build new 
custom-houses, stores, warehouses, and administrative offices on both 
sides of the Golden Horn. But govermnent engineers were to control and 
approve the plans and construction methods. Al\ buildings were to be 
kargir and constructed in a perfect manner [heyet-i mukemmeiitje).^^^ A 
dispute erupted over the kargir construction, which strictly meant eitlier 
stone or brick to the Ottoman inspe<tors. Michel Pji^a's firm insisted on 
using reinforced concrete, a construction method succe.s-sfully employed 
in Europe and America since the 1880s. In 1907, after a two-year debate, 
both parties agreed upon the use of reinforced concrete. Construction 
took three years and was finally complete<l in 1910. In Galata, the new 
warehouses and offices multistoried buildings in a spare, neoclassical 
style occupied an area of 7.000 scjuan' rnet<'rs: in Istanbul the area was 
13,436 square meters. However, the cast of the Galata buildings was twice 
as much a.s those of Istanbul. Construction costs in Galata amounted to 
1,242.797 francs while in Istanbul the figure wa-s otdy 620,000 francs.'" 
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46. The. wnterfront between the bridges on the Golden Horn, circa 1900 



Post-Tanzimat urban planning in the Ottoman capital wiia, therefore, 
determined first by the fires that periodically leveled portions of the city, 
and second, by the necessity to provide access to the now fashionable and 
newly developing areas. The neigliborhoods razed by fires conveniently 
eliminated the controversial demolition process and facilitated expropria- 
tion. 

The new schemes were based on the concept of bringitig order to 
the irregular street pattern. The rationale was practical: fire prevention 
and police control, st) <iiHicnlt to provide in the pre-hre fabric, would be 
greatly facilitated by an efficiently communicating network. In addition, 
infrastructure could be incorporate*! easily and economically into the wide 
streets. But this was not all. The Westernized Turks were now ac(}uainted 
with Europe. They had observed with admiration the rebuilding of the 
European capitals and wanted to fashion their own capital after European 
models. 
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47. Istanbul pe.nin.iula, regularized neighborhoods 



For all these reasons the Ringslrasse of Vienna and especially the 
avenues of Paris became recurring points of reference. If the empire did 
not have the financial means to undertake Parisian-scale rebuilding op- 
erations, it could at least regularize its urban patterns. The terms used 
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repeatedly in official documents define the word that most appropriately 
describea Haussmann's work in Paris, 'Vegularizatioin'':^^ improvement 

{iMahat). rcorgaiil/.alioti itanzimai). rcgtihirizing ((UtU^fat), enlargement 
{tevessu), and regular pattern {hcyet-t muntazama). 

Because of the large-scale fires and the higher densities, the regular- 
isation efforts changed the urban fabric more noticeably in the Istanbul 
peninsula than on the northern side of the Golden Horn, which was still 
in an early growth phase during these seventy years. A nunilier of previ- 
ously mazeliko neighborhoods in Istanbul acquired regular layouts, but, as 
mentioiie<l carlu'r. tlieir scale did not alter dramatically, aiul their commu- 
nication with other pails of the city did not necessarily improve. Islands 
of regularised zones were created, yet their regularity did not affect the 

47 lifestyles of the inhabitants. 

The housing patterns, scale, and even construction methods remained 
ondianged. Fbr example, althou^ kargir construction, encouraged from 
the 1830s on, was enforced in the 1882 Building Regulation, exceptions 
were made for the worthless {degersiz) and marginal neighborhoods, 
where the residents could not afford to rebuild their hous*es in kargir.^^ 
However, this provision of the Building Regulation found a much wider 
application, and. as an 189^ imperial order records, permission for tim- 
ber construction was granted even in honorable (§e.TeJli) and valuable 
(deSerli) parts of the city,*^ such as the KiIiq Ali Pa^a neighborhood 
in thr viriiii-y i>f the ^'lldl7 Paiacr, rhe residence nf .\bdiilhaiiiir IT.' *' \ 
large nuniber of houses were thus constructed according to previous meth- 
ods. Nonetheless, there was a difference: the houses now neatly flanked 

.{S the f illers of the new and straight streets; encroadmientB were largely 

49 eliminated. 

When the situation in Istanbul is compared with Haussmann's re- 
building of Paris . we get a clearer understanding of why the regularization 
operations executed in Istanbul did not change the lives of the inhabitants. 
First, in Paris. Haussmann's aveinies cut through the m<'<lieval fabric and 
formed an unobstructed cilywide connnunication network. However, in 
Isfaubu!. tires tictenniiied tlu- houtidaries of r<'?j;n!arizat ioti. and inter- 
Connections lietweeu the individually replanued neighborhoods were not 
addressed. The neig^iborhoods thus maint^ned their privacy to a large 
e.xtent. Secnud. (he new Parisian residential buildintis on Haussmami's 
arteries constituted a sharp break from deiuie, organic patterns that ex- 
isted before the 1850b. These residential structures were restricted to the 
same height, depending on the width of tlie stre<>ts. They followed similar 
lajTOUts, and shared the same arcliitectural language. As we have seen 
abov«, Istanbul's housing patterns did not undergo such homogenizing 
changes. 

Also, unlike in Istanbul, where the owners themselves rebuilt their 
houses in the regularized neighborhoods, private developers undertook 
the construction of the new Parisian structures. Consequently, the bwer 
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REGULARIZATION OF THE URBAN FABRIC 





48. A crooked street on the Istanbul 
peninsula 



income groups that livtHl in these neighborhoods prior to the replanning 
of the city's circulation network were pushed elsewhere, and the new 
Parisian bourgeoisie moved into the spacious flats hning Haussmann's 
avenues. No such displacement took place in Istanbul bwau-se the intrinsic 
qualities of the neighborhoods did not change radically. Nevertheless, the 
physical transformations in Istanbul affected to some degree the relation 
of the inhabitants to their neighborhoods. This was most striking in the 
improved communication in the residential arefus. With the opening up 
of the street network in the rcplanned neighborhoods, and especially the 
abolition of culs-de-sac, the streets lost their semiprivate character and 
became '"thoroughfares." 

The communication network in the commercial and administrative 
core of Istanbul improved significantly. Coimection of the Emiminii i\u&y 
via the commercial zones to Beyazit and the Divanyolu was achieved. 
Beyazit was also linked to the Marmara shore, and the widened Divan- 
yolu was given a new monumentality. In fact, with the area cleared around 
Constantine's Column, the punctuated entrance to the Hippodrome, and 
the newly opened Hagia Sophia Square, this artery now regained some 
of the glory that it had once possessed as the mese of Byzantine Con- 
stantinople. 
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The transformation of Galata's street network was relatively unim- 
portant. The suburb acquired a few wide and str^ght arteries, hut since 
they were scat tcrrd nnovmly. there was nor much overall improvement. 
Curiously, even though it was Istanbul's fabric that was to be pierced by 
straiglit arteries and broken by patches of grids patterns adopted from 
OQDteniporary European trends Galata still remained the most Euro- 
pean city. The change in the street layout and the fabric did not affect 
Istanbul's urban image significantly. The lifestyle in the Istanbul jwnin- 
sulit tnaintain(Hl older patterns, whereas residents of Galata now tried to 
imitate the lifestyles in European cities. Hence, the symbols of modern 
living — ofhcc buildings, banks, theaters, hotels, department stores, and 
multistory apartment buildings-^were abundant in Galata. These build- 
ins"^. in ^ontra.■^t to Istanbul's Ottitrii;u; tuninniients, with their domes 
diid niiuaret^ against a dowu-pla;>'ed residential fabric, gave the old Ge- 
noese suburb a stiildni^y different and definitely more nmetemth-oentury 
European appearance. 
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4. 

Transportation 



Tho introdurtion of niorlrrn transportation systems acted as a major 
catalyst in nineteenth-century cities. Facilitated by broad, new arteries, 
smooth and fast communication was now possible between diffietent urban 
neighborhoods. Better transportation also provided room fat phyncal 
expansion, while at the same time enhancing it. 

Istanbul ^ geographical setting called f<Mr the extensive use of water 
transportation in the form of steamboats, in addition to the more common 
land transportation systems. The city's commimication network devel- 
oped as four interconnected systems: vvat«'r transportation, lu)rse-drawn 
tramways, a short subway, and trains. 

The empire had m ither the ca|)ital nor the technical expertise to 
undertake the construction of these systems. Therefore, the government 
issued concessions to private investors, who w«re granted monopolies to 
operate the systems they constructed for a specified number of years. 
The government guaranteed profits, agreed to meet any deficits from 
the state budget, and helped the investors deal with problems such as 
expropriation. Private enterprise had a Rreat advantage in these proje<'ts: 
it did not ruu the usual risks of capitalist investors in the West, because 
its defidt was to be met and its operations facilitated by the Ottoman 
government. However, issuing concessions wliich seemed to solve the 
initial capital investment problem for the Ottoman government, resulted 
in long- term losses to the state budget. 

WATER TRANSPORTATION 

Istanbul. Galata. I'skiidar, and the Bosporus villages had been densely 
populated for man>' centuries. For example, the 1477 population ouUiidc 
btanbul's walk was estimated between 185,000 and 195,000; in the six- 
teenth century, it w;l« almost 400,000. The lun-d for rdiiiinnnication across 
the water, and especially to and from the admiuistralive center in Istan- 
bul, resulted in the development of an early transportation system. Row- 
boats and barges comiected the shores of the city before regular steamboat 
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50. Sea traffic in the harbor, circa 1836 



service was established in 1851. From the focal point of Eminonii, there 
were three main lines followed by the rowboats: one to Galata, one to the 
Golden Horn villages, and one to the Bosporus villages on the European 
and Asian sides. The busiest line was between Galata and Eminonii.' 

E^h commuter boat was affiliated with a certain quay and was des- 
ignated for transportation of local passengers and cargo. Collection of 
passengers and cargo from other locations was subject to permission from 
the customs officer. The operation worked as a jitney system with fares 
regulated by the city. Depending on the average number of passengers, 
the size of the commuter boats ranged from two- to eight- to twelve-oars. 
There was also a large number of private boats, usually owned by high 
government officers who resided along the Bosporus in summer. The size 
of a boat and the number of its oars indicate<l the owner's social sta- 
tus. The grand vizier, the §eyhiilislam. and high-ranking bureaucrats had 
boats with twenty oars. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, for- 
eign ambassatlors liad four-oare<l boats, the number being increased to 
twenty by the mid-nineteenth century, paralleling the growing influence 
of the Western world. The main advantage of sea travel was speed. For 
example, from Biiyiikdere to Eminonii was only an hour and a half by 
rowboat, but the same trip on horseback took four hours. * 

By the mid-nineteenth centiiry, Istanbul's sea traffic had grown quite 
heavy. In 1844. the number of rowboats used for public transportation 
50 was 19,000, up from 1,400 in 1680 and 3,996 in 1802.'' This increase led 



to a search for a better solution to sea travel. In 1850, two foreigners 
started operating a steamboat on the BoBponis, and in 185 1, an imperial 

order set the conditions mider which it would operate: it wa-; to leave 
Istinye on the Bosporus every morning to go to Istanbul and return to 
istinye in the evening, where it would remain ovemi^t.' 

An 18')! government report supporting the establishment of a com- 
pany to regulate water transportation examined the situation. The report 
found that one steamboat was clearly insufficient for the large number 
of commuters. Many people were forced to take rowboats home if they 
missed the single steanihoat. Providing more boats would lead to a more 
convenient .scluHlule, whicli, in turn, would benetit larg«'r groujxs of people. 
Besides, if the Bosporus were more conveniently connected to Istanbul, 
the villages ro\ild develop into ycar-minid residential areas, iiistead of 
mere sununer resorts. Consequently, the expense of keeping two houses, 
one in the dty, the other on the Bosporus, would be reduced — an obvious 
economic advantage for residents.'' 

§irket-i Hayriye, the hrst Ottoman corporation, was founded a few 
months after the 1851 report was issued. All Ottoman dtixens could buy 
its shares; and Ottoman cituenship wsis rmiuired of all employees with 
the exception of the engineers. The first shareholders were, nevertheless, 
the members of the ruling elite: among t hem were the sultan himself, the 
valide sultan (the sultan's mother). Grand Vizii r Rt^it Pa^a, Minister of 
War Mehniet .•Mi Pffja. l)aiiker M. Cainondo. and the mayors of FJiirsa. 
Aydm, and Silistre. The hrst concession period was tweuty-tive years, 
but the corporation was given a ten-year extension in 1873 and a thirty- 

yr>ar cxtrnsidii in 1.*^>*1.' Immediately after its foriiiat ion. foreign boats 
were prohibited from carrying passengers between Istanbul, Uskiidar, and 
the Asian and European sides of the Bosponis — ^the routes of ^rket-i 

Ilayriye's first six boats.** Tlie Sirket-i Ilayriye's boats were all made of 
wood with 60-horsepower engines and were named after villages along the 
Bosporus.* 

The three successive regulation- r,'' Sirki t-i H.iyriye, dating from 1852, 
1871, and 1888. provide valuable information about the company, its op- 
eration, and the evolution of water transportation in Istanbul during the 
second half of the nineteen- h ri ntnry. According to the 1852 regulation, 
the six boats operated onl> on the Bosponis line.'" In addition to these 51 
six boats, §irket-i Hayriye was jtsked to develop a boat design to be used 52 
for the transportation of carriages and animals. The corptnration was also 
held re^^poiisilile for huildinn aii'l ni,iii;taining its own quays, which an 
imperial order decreed were to i>e constructed of "rniissive wood.'' ' ' 

The 1888 regulation, which remained in effect until 1919, outlined 
seven rout(>s. .According to the .'^clwdules sptrified in this regulation, a 
boat would run every twenty or thirty mitmtes on the lines between 
Uskudar and Eminonu, and between Istanbul (departing from Emindnii) 
and the villages along the Bosporus, the most heatvily traveled routes. The 
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51. Tfcc Galata. One of i^irket-i Hayriye's first boats. 52. The Snhilbent. I^firket-i Hayriye 's Jimt ferryhmt. 



cstablishniont of this transportation network finally linked the previously 
isolated Ifskiidar to the capital. This new ferrj' system now permitted 
many people residing in IJskiidar to commute to Istanbul for work. The 
sche<lijle of the boats to the Bosporus villaRcs was not as frequent as the 
Uskiidar-Eiiiinonii line, although in the summer nmre scheduled nms were 
added to handle the coiisi<leral)le increase in traffic.'^ 

The Uskiidar-Be^ikta^ and Harem-Kabata§ lines, firmly established 
by 1888, also show that conmnmication was developing rapidly between 
the Asian and the Euroi)eaii sides. The remaining routes, the majority 
of which had to be regulated according to fluctuating netnls. were be- 
twet'ii Eminonii an<l the Golden Horn villages, Eminonii and Ye^ilkoy. 
and finally. Eminonii and the Princes" Islands on the Sea of Marmara. 
The link to the Golden Horn villages facilitated access to workshops iuid 
factories, as well a.s to the area's crowde<l neighborhoods. The lines to 
Ye^ilkoy and to the Prince's Islands served the upper-class non-Muslims, 
who favore<l these phices as summer resorts. In addition to the regular 
sche<lulcs. additional boats were operated on Fridays, Sundays, during Is- 
lamic religious feasts, and Hamazan nights, and on Easter day. There were 
also ferryboats that transported carriages and animals between (Jskiidar 
and Kabata^, L'skiidar mid Sirkwi, and Biiyukdere and Hiinkar.''' 

.\lthough regular water transportation was begun with the intention 
of serving high government bureaucrats and Europeans residing season- 
ally on the Bosporus, as the e.xtent of the 1881 s<'hedule indicates, it soon 
turned into a mass transportation .system that bcnefitetl everyone. Its 
public service character was enhanced further by the |)olicy of fare reduc- 
tions for children, soldiers, and students. Security agents working for the 
police, the gendarniery, and city government employees were issued free 
pas.ses.'^ 



" aterial 



To make the journey as pleasant as possible, the comfort of passengers 
was carefully conaiderad in the 1888 regulation. The manmum number 

of people permitted in each compartment was {letermined: both classes 
(there were two classes on every boat) were to have comfortable seats; 
beating would be provided by stoves; gas lamps would be used in the 
evenil^ and on dark, cloudy days; boats would be ventilated after pas- 
songrrs disombarkcd at the last stop and before the return trip: and, 
special attention would be paid to the cleaning of bathrooms.'' Given 
the length cX the trip on the nuuority of $iri(et-i Hayriye's routes, these 
serv ices were all vital. Sorial and reliijions values were carefully accom- 
modated as well: the company had to provide separate sections for men 
and women on both boats and m the waitmg areas to aivdd mixing {AH- 
lat) and henoe to facilitate obedience to moral codes (umi^ti edebif/eye 

Creating the proper aminance was another major coocem. Tb this end, 
*Higly furniture" was not to be allowed in the comi)artments; the crew was 
urged to wear clean uniforms (bir temiz hyafet-i mahsusa)}'' tables and 
shelves were to be provided for small parcels, but larger packages had 
to be stowed in the hold along with dogs and sheep; coffee and other 
beverages would he sold by waiters in uniforms; and, beggars would not 
be allowed on the boats. 

The concern over image sometimes reached exaggerated levels (and 
proportionally exaggerated expense-^) For example, the boats purchased 
in 1894 for the Istanbul- Princes' Islands line were very luxiu'ious and 
omatdy decorated. Nevertheleas, they pleased the reporter of T%e Levant 
Henid: 

Till' new stcaiiiiTN liavc Ix-cii Imilt to th<- liiglu^sl rc(|iiiri'!!iriit Tlu' principiil saloon 
is on deck above (he cngmc space, <uid is a iiiagnificeut coiiipartiuctit. It is about 45 feet 
long by 18 feet broad. The fittings are in oakandmlnut. v.ah blue velvet cushions and 
yellaw window curtains. The walla and oalmg aie puwled in wliite, blue, and gpld — a 
oombiiiatloD which produeea a bcuitiful ellKt. The ladiea aaloon ia a caBtmuatiop of 
the main aalooD, and ia upholatend in the same luxurioua manner." 

Always a colorfid feature of urban life in Istanbul, water transpoitap 
tion was now developing into a broad network that would become a ma- 
jor public service during the second half of the nineteenth century. The 
$irket-i Hayriye, which started with only sue boats in 1851, possessed 
sixteen by 1864, thirty-four by 1872. and thirty-sbc by 1909.'*° Unlike the 
other transportation systems operating concurrently in Istanbul, water 
transportation was managed by an Ottoman company — l§irket-i Hayriye 
was the first imperial transportation enterprise of the Ottoman state and 
a successfiil one. Hovsever, its dependence on Western technology was 
typical of all major projects Undertaken by the empire during this period: 
the boats were fabricated in Eb^and, and foreign engineers were hired 
for their maintenance. 
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53. The first bridge across the Golden Horn between Unkapam and 
Azapkapt (1836) 

Boats have always In't'ti a major means of commimicatioii in cities 
built on a network of canals or islands, such as Venice and Stockliolm, 
and in those divided by a large river, such as Paris. However, with the evo- 
lution of alternative transportation systems, their importance declined.'^' 
But in Istanbul there was no substitute for water transportation the 
distances across the water were too great for bridges anfl undergroimd 
transportation systems to provide an effective alternative to sea travel. 
The situation ha.s not chajjge<l much in the last century. Even though a 
bridge was built across the Bosporus in 1973. ferryboats still continue to 
connect the separated parts of the city. 

BRIDGES OVER THE COI.DEN HORN 

Connecting the two shores of the (Jolden Horn by bridges was another 
clement of the nineteenth-century effort to improve overall communication 
in the capital."^^ The first bridge built in the nineteenth century across the 
waterway dates from 1836. This timber structure, connecting Azapkapi 
to Unkapam, had two arches that provided the necessary height for the 
pas.sage of small boats. It was about 600 meters in length and 10 meters 



in width.'^"' The main reason for constructing the first bridge across the 
Golden Horn at this point was the location of the imperial shipyardfl in 

Azapk&pi. ncsidt's. Peril and Rc.'jiklii!; \u-r<' not developed enough in the 
183Qb to justify a connection between Karalcoy and Eniinonii, nor was 
Kaiakoy the busy trade center it would hecome after 1838. 

The growing itiiporianc-e of Galata as a roninien ial (enter and the 
hirrea^p in its population alter 1838 nerpssitated a fast atui convenient 
counecliou between Karakos and liiuinonii. The hrst Galata Bridge was 
huUt at this point in 1845 under the patronage of Bezmi Alem VaHde Sul- 
tan. Mahinut II's mother. Tliis fjOO-ineler tiniher structure served the city 
for eighteen years. In 18G3, it was replaced by another larger and stur- 
di^" tiniher bridge. It was probably not ooinddental that an international 

ejq)Osifi()n \va.s held at the Hippodrome in this same \ <'ar. to \vhi<'h many 
important foreign statesmen, including Napoleon III, were invited (only 
Empress Eng^ie came). The desire to present a respectable facade to the 
eminent guests may have been the motivation behind the replacement of 
the old bridge. A toll was charged for carriages and pedestrians to meet 
part of the maintenance costs. The risic of fire was taken seriously: an 
imperial order vva.s issuod prohibiting smoking CO the bridge and it was 
closed to traffic at night. ''^ 

The 18G3 bridge served Istanbul for twelve years. Discussions about 
replaoement of the wooden bridge with a more permanent iron structure 
began in 1869, when an Englisli firtii proposed a new hriflj^e, 400 me- 
ters long and 18 meters wide. Pedestrian wnlka 1.5 meters wide would 
be built on both sides, leaving a vehicular road of 13 meters in the mid- 
dle. Fourteen iron pdii^nuiis wouhl -support tlie structure, .\ri iron frame 
consisting of components 80-centimeters thick was calculated. In addition 
to the bridge, the English company proposed building wide quays at both 
ends.^ 

The government agreed to the construction of this project. However, 
the initial plans underwent some transformations. When the hri<lge was 
almost finished in 1871, the English company submitted a report to 
the sultan suggesting that the strufture he moved to the site of the 
old bridge between Unkapam and .Azapkiipi. The rea.son was finaiu ial: 
the embankment construction was unexpectedly costly in Karak6\ and 
Eminonii. This report mainfaiTU>d that tlie se<(ii;il location, which badly 
needed a new bridge in any event, was more appropriate. The English 
company advocated the construction of another iron bridge, regular and 
wider, ^letwocn Karakov and Eininoni'i Tlir govonunent agrml and in 
1672 the structure was transported to the .site of the old Unkapam Bridge, 
which it replaced.^ 

The construction of anew Galata Bridge accordin',- to rcvi-^cd >iiecifi- 
cations began in 1875 and was completed in 1878. This iron siructtire with 
wood planking was 480 meters long and 14 meters wide, the width coo^ 
sisting of two 2.15-meter sidewalks and a 9.70-meter vehicular strip. The 
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bridge, supported by twenty-four ponlooiis, roiild be opeiie<l in t he middle 
to allow the passage of sea traffic. Toward either end. shops, restaurants, 
and coffeehouses were built.''** There was even a sea batli near Eniinonii, 
facing the Golden Horn.** 

This bridge connected Istanbul to Galata until the construction of 
the 1912 bridge, which is still standing (sec figs 117. 118). At the turn 
of the century, several unexecuted projects were submitted by European 
designers to Abdiilhaniit. 

In 1902. three projects were proposed to replace the Calata Bridge, 
none of which were implemented. In February 19()2, a bridge design 
wa-s sent from Paris that called for an elaborate iron-frame structure 
54 incorporating a number of eclectic architectural features. "' It wa-s tlivided 
into three parts, the divisions were marked by pairs of minarets, each pair 
joined by a balcony, which elegantly rnergefl with the structural iron arch 
and, at the same time, helped to form a visually impressive gate. The 
sections near the Karaktiy an<l Eniinonii (juays were lintnl with sliojxs on 
the main level. Two sets of stairs on each side connectefl the shop level to 
the platform on the water level, which acte<l as a landing (juay as well 
a.s a promenade. A touch of Venice was added by the architecture of these 
shops and the form of the stairs, .^bdiilhamit II s<ud<lied this project, not 
for practical or aesthetic reasons, but for security rea.sons. He feared that 
during a revolt, rebels might take shelter in the shops on the main level 
an<l open fire on his soldiers from both .sides. " 

Another project for the reconstruction of the (ialata Bridge wiis pre- 
pared as part of a larger face-lifting scheme by .loseph Atitoine Bouvard in 
April 1902. Its birthplace was again Paris; this time, the projected image 
was totally European.'^ 



.5^. Prnpnsal for a new Galata Bridge (1902) 
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In the fall of 1902, a third project was drafted by a German firm.^-' Al- 
though the contract was signed in 1906, construction was not commenced 
under Abdulhamit II. In 1909, the Young Ttirk government signed an- 
other cont ract wit h the same German firm for craistruction of the Galata 
Bridge that stands today.** 

For a very short time there was also a bridge in a third locatiim on the 
Golden Horn. Built in 1863 between .\yvansaray and Piripa^a, it stood 
only ten d&y» until it was torn down by angry rowboat owners who had 
provided transportation between the two banks and whose livelihood it 
destroyed.''^ Thoui^h insignificant as a strurfure, tiie bridge is important 
because it is a further representation of the general goal of defining a 
larger metropolitan area by muting Istanbul and Galata. 

HORSE-DRAWN TRAMS 

The ^irket-i Hayriye's boats improved coTmnuiiication eon.siderably. How- 
ever, oil land, the inner parts of the Istanbul peninsula, as well as its 
Marmara shore, were stiU quite isolated. Abo, the hills of Galata and the 
new neighborhoods toward $i$li deqwrately needed a land transportation 
system. 

During the 1860s, several proposals were submitted to the government 

by entrepreneurs who wanted to liuihl and operate a tramway system.* 
For example, in 18G3. a contract was drafted to give a Mr. Huchiadson the 
right to construct and run trams along the main arteries of Istanbul and its 
suburbs.-'^ This project was not implemented and, one year later, in 1864, 
an Enfflishinan applied to oljtain the tramway concession for Istanbul, 
Galata, and Be§ikta§. The government report, prepared after an analysis 
of the proposal, was receptive. Citing example firom similar systems in 
European coimtries. it advocated the construction of a tramway in the 
Ottoman capital. At the same time, this meant demolition along certain 
arteries, once agidn for the public good.^ 

The ISG-l regulation draft provided the ^roimdwork for the principles 
later put into practice, and it determined the routes to be followed by 
other companies (see fig. 57). The first route coimected the Eminonu 
end of the Galata Bridge to the Hippodrome and Beyazit Square via 
the Divanyolu. From Beyazit Square it led to Aksaray, where it bifur- 
cated: one branch followed Samatya Caddesi and reached Yedikulc (the 
(iolden Gate), the other linked Aksaray to Topkapi on the Theodosian 
walls This network proposed for the Hrst time the connection of the in- 
ner neighl)orhoods to each other iuid to the Byziuitine walls forming the 
western boundary of the peninsula. The starting point of the other line 
in Tst;>tihul was once more in Eminonii: this route wa.s to run alon^ the 
Golden Horn shore, p&>is the Theodosian walls in Ayvansaray, and reach 
E^ytl^ The idea was to provide access to the workdiops and the neigh- 
bwhoods along the water as well as to the rdigbus center in Eyiip — a 
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function only partially met by the §irket-i Hayriye boats. These lines, 
which cut the peninsula longitudinally, did not have north-south connec- 
tions to fa< ilitate communication in the western (and wider) part of the 
triangle. Tlic initial rorironi must liavr hoon tn connect inajor ncighbor- 
houds to each other. Ijiiiurtuniiielj. this rather shortsighted policy was 
the basis for later projects, and, as we shall see, interconnecting trades 
were never coiisidernl fcir Istaiihnl. 

The final line propositi in the l»b4 draft was in Galata. It connected 
Karakdy through Tbphane, BefOcta^, and Ortakoy to Amavutkoy, thereby 
prop()^in^i an alternativo public transportation system on land for these 
still developing neighborhoods on the Bosporus.'^'-' 

The teehntca] aspects of construction were carefully outlined: the rails 
would be one meter api ii i niininuini distance of one meter would lie 
left between the tnims and the buildings on either side of the stret'ts; and 
a 3.00-nietcr strip on one side of the tram line would provide room for 
the passage of other vehicles. Slopes would not exceed 1/24, and finally, 
damaged water and sewage lines would ho repaired by the company.*" 

Comfort and convcuiouce were elaborately addressed. TVaiiis wotdd 
opo-ate from dawn to midni^, and sdiedules and fares were to be 
posted in several languages at all stops. Only small parcels would be 
accepted inside the cars, larger items were to be loaded on top for a fee. 
At nugor intersections, shelters for wiuting passengers would be built for 
protection against sun and rain. Women's jirivacy wa^ ai i. oinmodated by 
designating two types of cars, painted in different colors, for male and 
female travelers.** 

Though worked out in sudi fine detail, the conoeasion did not come 
through. In 1868, a third unsuccessful attempt was made at building a 
tramway, this time 1^ a Turkish inventor. Riistem Be>% wlio denianded 
a one-year concession. Riistem Bey's f)roposal ua-^ a monorail system, 
which, he claimed. wa.s more economical tlian the cla-<siral doiildc-rail 
track. '-' Finally, in 1869, a forty-year concession wa.s given to Krepano 
E2fendi, who formed the btanbid 'Dramway Company (btatdni] TVamvay 
§irketi).''-'' Thret' successive regulations, dating from 18f)0. and 1907, 

give us the ba^sic information on the growth and eiiicieucy of the system. 

The 1869 regulation outlined four routes: the first connected AzapkaiH 
at the foot of the Unkapani Bridge on the Golden Hurn via Tophane 
and Be§ikta§ to Ortakoy; the second line led from Emiuouii through 
Babafi and the Divanydu to Bc^azit and then to Aksaray; the third 
went from Aksaray to Ycdikule (the Golden Gate); and the fourth from 
Aksaray to Topkapi (see fig. 57). The construction was to be completed 
in four y^ars.** A comparison of this regulation with the tmapplicd 1864 
regulation shows that the same area was covered with the exception of 
the third route in tlu' 18<i4 prop(>sal that ran parallel to the GoldfMi Horn. 

A Golden Horn line from Eniinonu to Lyiip was proposed again in 
the 1881 regulaticm in addition to two new routes on the Galata side. 




55. Rustem Bey's proposal for a monorail tramway system (1868) 



The first of the Galata lines was designed to follow V'oyvoda Caddesi in 
Karakoy. pass through the Kabristan and Tepeba^i streets, and to meet 
the Grande Rue in Galatasaray. From there, it would go to Taksim, to 
Pangalti. and finally to 3i^li, serving Pera and the new neighborhoods 
along the Taksim-^i^li axis. At a location to be determined later, a line to 
Tatavla would branch off from the Karak6y-§i§li route. Krepano Efendi's 
company was responsible for operating as many cars as needed. It was also 
granted a concession to run omnibu.ses to make the necessarj- connections 
between the outlying neighborhoods and the tram lines. ''^ 

The Eminonii-Eyiip and Tatavla line.s were never constructed. The 
1907 contract, which extended the concession for another seventy-five 
years still mentioned these connection.-^, as well as proposing thrtv other 
routes. On the Galata side, the southern portion of the Grande Rue be- 
tween Galatasaray and the Tiinel Square was to be railed and connected 
to the Karakoy line and the Karakoy-Bo.sporus line extended from Or- 
takoy to Arnavutkoy. In Istanbul, the foot of the Unkapani Bridge needed 
a link to Fatih, the neighborhood around the kiUliye of Mehmet II; though 
not elaborated upon, a final connection between Fatih and Exiirnekapi was 
also mentioned. The.se lines would communicate to some degree with the 
inner parts of the peninsula. Though rather feeble, this was a unique, first 
attempt to link the Golden Horn to the Marmara shores. 
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Again, the Gal&ta side of the Golden Horn was given preference in 
the effort to modernize. EJven though an extensive transportation network 

was pro])o>(-ii tVir Istanbul, it w;is built only in part . An 1896 map shows 
only thrrr short lines on thv Istatihul s\(]v: Eniiiioini- Aksaray, Aksaray- 
Yedikule, and Aksaray-Topkapi. Tlie Golden Horn line had still not been 
ooDfltructed.^^ But the two routes outlined in the 1809 and 1881 regu^ 
lations for the Gala'-i <\(\<.\ the Aznpkapi-nosporus line and the Karakoy- 
Grande Rue-§i§li line, were already in service. 

Istanbul's population was 389,545 in 1885, compared to the Sixth Dis- 
trict's 237,293.'*^ Hence, dcmoRraphic conrcntration was not an overriding 
concern in the distribution of tram lines. The orientation of growth an<l 
the general tendency to supply services to the favored rendents aX the city 
again determined the locus of investment. The completion of the first line 
between A/apkapi and n«'.«ikta'j in July 1872 exemplififHl this attitude:''* 
the Eminonii-Aksaray line in Istanbul was opened to service in November 
of the same year."* 

It i.'< true that the width and condition of the roads determined to a 
large extent the pace of the construction procetjij. The Istanbul Tramway 
Company was responsible for widening the roads to a mininnnn of 11.50 
meters (about the same width a.^ proposed in the 18G-} draft), as well as 
ponring the surfaces and repairing the damaged water, sewage, and gas 
lines. All construction was to follow the currmt modes and standards 
aiq>lied in FVance. If conflicts occurred botwcon property owners and the 
company during street-widening, the municipality and tlie Ministry of 
Public Works would mediate negotiations.^' In the dense, old neighbor- 
hoods of Istatibul. such ;is Eminonii and .'\k.saray, construction wa.s in- 
cremental and slow, wlierea.s the wide, new streets on the northern side of 
the Golden Horn, such as the Taksim-I^i^li and the Karakoy-Bosporus ar- 
teries, easily aooommodated the tram trades.^ But even the deiner areas 
of Ga!;i(a like parts of the (Grande Rue. Tepeba.'ji Caddesi, and Voy- 
voda Caddesi, all of whicli needed widening for tlie installation of rails, 
were ^ven immediate priority, while similarly dense areas in Istanbul, for 
example, Unkapam and Fatih, were neglected.'''' 

Flsres, schedules, and the conifori of passengers were concerns that 
were resolved on the basis of the principles established in the 1864 regula- 
tion draft; they also paralleled the rules of §irket-i Hayriye. For example, 
children under six traveled free; mailmen, soldiers, and policemen traveled 
at refhiced fares; and large parcels were not permitted in the cars, but 
a lu^Rage space was provided on top of the trams.''" 

The new transportation system had a distinctly modernizing effect on 
Istanbul s uri)an image. At major centers and intersections, shelters built 
(or passengers and company employees were a new element in the city.''^ 
IVams pulled by horses added to the liveliness of the streets and were 
reminiscent of contemporary European cities even though each vehicle 
was preceded fay stick-vddding men who chased the notorious dogs of 
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btanbul off the tracks. De Amicis observed a strikiug duality between the 
new transportation system and the old city: 

In another strept, entirely Turkish and 'ilenf, yon are suddenly startled by the sound 
of ;i iiisrii and the -iiamping of hor-<-^' ffot; turning to sec what it incans. you find it 
difficult (o believe your eyes when a large car rolls g^yly into sight over sotne track 
wUdi np to that moment yoa had not noticed, filled with TuAb and Eurapeons, with 
ita officials in uniforma and its printed tarifT of fares, for all the world like a tramway 
in Vienna or Paris. The effect of such an apparition, seen in one of these streets, is 
not to be deacrihed, it is like a burlesque or some huge joke, and you laugh aloud as you 
watch it disappear, as though you have never seen anything of the kind before. With 
the omnibus the life and the moramait of Europe nem to vanidi, and you find youneif 
back in Asia.^ 

The trams matched the Westernized lifestyle of Pera much better. 
They added a further touch of Europe to the Grande Rue, already bustling 56 
with cafes, restaurants, theaters, and department stores. According to 
TAe Levant HeraM, a carnival, organized by the European oommonity in 
1896, made an interesting showpiece of a mock tram car: 

A Raui'.y v( hir!c of the shape, size .hik! rolur Chirhli trams, drawn by four gaily 
caparisoned liorst';^ which by the way. looked though thf\ had btvti ju.st ini|M>rted 
from Wonderland was yesterday morning MWn slowly wi tuliiij; it^i way along the 
Grande Rue dc Pera. Inaide were lady paaseogaa gracefully fanning thetnaelves, while 
they helped, nmoen fay qiectatonh to nipply motive power, and aiiatocratic-loolting 
gentlemen did the rest of the work, while tljey smoked Manila dgan of the "Made in 
Germany"" brand, 

Tt'ains were in fact well integrated into the lives of Pera residents. Fox 
example, an agreement was made in 1900 between the btanbul Tramway 

Company and the director of the Taksim Municipal Garden to issue free 
entrance to the liolders of trani tickets for the i;i§li- Taksim and the Sixth 
District Palacc-Taksim lines. The rationale was that free admission would 
help families who cotild not afford to go to a summer resort by providing 
them with a place where tliey coulil breathe "the pure and healthy air 
of the Bosporus in the .sluulow of the beautiful trees of the garden."** 
The families in consideration were Pera residents. It was not Ukely that 
the inhabitants of Istanbul would travel several hours in the horse-drawn 
vehicles tlurough tortuous streets in order to catch a breath of fresh air 
in the Tsfcsim Garden. 

Tram service for tlte residents of I^tanl)ul who lived in the inner parts 
of the peninsula was quite different from service in Pera. Hiiscyin Rahmi, 
a novelist and social critic who wrote during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, reccHrded the state of the cars that ran between 
Aksaray and Topkapi: 

The IVamnray Company operatea ita moet rotten can on tiiia line. Tlie duat and mud of 
the etnwt hid the green paint rftiie can.... The fimrbatMaime so wedc aadlMen 
that tbqr could very weU be uaed for a coune in ekeletoa atmctuie while atiU aUve." 
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56. Street view from Pera, circa 191S. Trams are in the background. 

This description dates from the same decade as the two previous quo- 
tations, but the image conveyed is much grimmer and docs not evoke the 
tramways in Vienna or Paris. When a modern urban service was brought 
to a low-income neighborhood, it functioned according to different rules. 
The level of efficiency and even the image of the cars running along the 
Aksaray-Topkjipi line were not comparable to those in the "better" parts 
of the city.^ 
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57. Tramway routes as ouUined by the 1864, iSS9, 1881, and 1907 reg- 
ulations and the route of the Tiinel 



THE SUBWAY 

In 1869. an imperial decree gave Eugene Henri Gavand (the engineer who 
had proposed widening tlie enibaiikinent« along the Sea of Marmara) a 
concession for a period of forty-two years to construct and operate a 
subway system between Karakoy and Pera. The growing importance of 
trade in the Galata area made better transportation imperative,^' 

The tram line did not provide a direct connection from Galata and 
Pera to the south end of the Grande Rue. For economy, its long and 
meandering route followed the exi.sting road.s. Yiik.sek Kaldinm, the only 
direct street leading from Karakoy to Pera, was steep and narrow and 
clogged daily with an average of 40,000 pedestrians (see fig, 6). The 
construction of a .subterranean funicular, in Gavand'.s words, ''a kind of 
elevator ascending and descending," was eminently practical. It reduced 
the journey to a few minutes and saved its passengers a lot of effort.^'^ 

It took Gavand three years, a great deal of commuting between Paris, 
London, and Istanbul, as well as a considerable amount of negotiation, 
just to form his company. Established in 1872 the company was called 
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the Metropolitan Railway of Constantinople, from Galata to Pcra. Work 
started the same year, but construction, and especially the digging pro- 
oesSt was delayed by the conflicts between tlie landowners and the com- 
pany. As in the tramway concession, the government had promised to 
enforce expropriation laws in the event owners were reluctant to sell.** 
However, the gDvemment was rather cautious and dilatory in its uita<- 
vention between Gavand and the landlords/''' Construction thus moved 
slowly and the steam-operated Istanbul Tiinel did not open for service 
until January 1875, three years after coDBtraction began. 

The system consisted of a tunnel, 554.80 meters long. 6.70 meters 
wide, and 4.90 meters high, stations at either end, and rooms for me- 
chanical equipment. There was a 6l.5S-nieter difference in leird between 
the Galata and Pera ends; the slope varied from 2 percent to 15 peioent. 
A two-car train ran on each of the two parallel tracks. One of the cars was 
reserved for pas.sengers and divided into two classes; each class had, in 
turn, two t ompart tnents. one for men, the other for wcnnen. The second 
car carried merchandise, animals, and even horse-drawn carriages.^ 

The opening of the Istanbul Tiinel was a big event for the city. The 
uiaugural ceremoiqr began with the conv^ng of distinguished guests 
between Galata and Pera in the upward and downward trains; a band 
pla^'ing music accompanied each train. The Levant Herald tells us that: 

Shortly after one o'clock, the assembled guesta sat down to a sumptuous dejeuner d 

la fourrhftte, with champaiirne and other choice wines, served by Messieurs V'allauri, 
till' Pi'TA i ijiiftvtioiuTs. on srviTnl clvfjaii'lv .uriiii^i'ij tiiMi-^ uii l>ii:h ^l<ll^s of the Pera 
station. At tin- (io<.-<ort. Mr, Albon, iIji- m'lu ia] riiiit;.i^i'r. prupo!!<-tl ' Tlic Health of His 
Imperial Majesty .Sultan .'Kbdul-Aziz." He said :h,i; the Sultan, having deeply at heart 
the welfare of his vast empire, had alw^s, from the beginning of his reign, eneouFBgied 
the extennon and devdopoient of roads and railroads, means of commmiicatkm which 
were :i chief cloiiient in the prosperity of the nations It wrus in that spirit that His 
Majesty had granted the concession* for this Underground Kailway which now brought 
together the shores of ancient Byzantium. It was also to be hoped tliat the Metropolitan 
Railway would prove a new link of &atemity to cement the firiendship between the 
Eastern and Western elements which met in Constantinople. Mr. Albert's remarks were 
pre^fed with mnch applause. The band played ''The Turkish National .■\nthem " Baron 
Forlrkrr-^lianib, a.s representative of the company, proposed "The Health of the Queen 
of England." the most ancient ally of the Sultan The Company which had executed 
the railway was, he observed, formed in England and il was the result of British 
initiati\-e and enterprise, appliMi to an undertaking of practical utility in IVirlngr, whidi 
had cthand them that 4»3f.... Hie band played "God Saw tha Queen".... Bano 
Fheldwrshamb again rose and proposed The Health of all other Sovereigns" who had 

their rcprc«< rit at ives there. .Ml. he said. ha<l a conuiion interest in the universal mission 
of civilization and progress, and that the dignitaries present on that oeeasion had 
manifested their sympathy with a work of improvement and public utility, which wimlii, 
he trusiiHl. prove of advantage to persons of all nationalities settled in Constantinople.''^ 

This account crystallizes the ohnncnts of power and thr ^mih of the 
mission. Power belonged to the Enghsb financiers and, as the tone of 
the speakers mdicated, the "conmMm mterest" was that ttf the Burcqieans 
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reading in the capital. Istanbul's European conununity loved this clement 
of "progress and civilization." Hie company, in turn, tried to please 
its clients. In February 1875. glass was installod in tlie windows of the 
cars and lamps were brought from London to provide better light. An 
editorial, published in La Thrquie a few months later, approved of other 
improvements intended for the two stations: stands designed to exhibit 
posters, announccmonts, and advcrtiscmrnts wonlfl hrintj flif' ;imhi;inrc of 
the terminals up to the standards of European .stut lun^. La Turquit also 
advocated the creation of a **charming buffet at the Pera terminal" for 
the same purpose.^ 

In 1900, a new contract urged the Metropolitan Railway of Con- 
stantfaiople to demolish the existing terminals and replace them with 
kaerffir buildings, the plans and fa(;ad('s of which would first he ap|)roved 
by government enguaeers. The Pera station was to occupy a total area of 
900 square meters, have four stories, incorporate shops, and have a reg- 
ular [mmitazam] exterkff. The Galata terminal would lunijn TOO square 
meters, have three stipes, with shops at street level; and its shape was 
also to be "regular."'^ 

hi 1904, the M^ropolitan Railway's concession was extended for an- 
other seventy-five years, to nm from the date of ex[)iration of the first 
concession.'" The company thus provided transportation between Galata 
and Pera until the nationalization of all public transportation systems 
after the formation of flie Turkish Republic in 192.3.' ' 

The success of the Istanbul Tiinel led to several other subway pro- 
posals. Although none of these projects were realized, th^ provide valu- 
atile in.^iglits iiit<i tlic >^oa1s iiii<l rationales of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth-century planners of Istanbul. 

Gavand, persistent entrepreneur of the Istanbul Ttinel, submitted 
another proposal to theOttanaan government in 1876. This was a north- 
south railway system, a major part of which wiis to be undergroinid. 
Starting from Kumlcapi on the Marmara shore, the projected subway 
would cross the peninsula, and surface in Ehnindnu. where the Istanbul 
terminal wa.H to be bnilt. It.s cars would traverse tlie (iolden Horn by 
means of a new Galata Bridge, but immediately go underground once 
on the Galata side. The system was designed to run parallel to the 
shoreline from Karakoy to Ortakoy with stations in Karakoy. Tophanr. 
Fmdikli, Dolmabah^e, Be§ikta^, and Ortakoy. Although Gavand referred 
to a extension along the Bosporus shore, he (Ud not elaborate further. The 
estimated length ci the railway was about 4,300 meters from Kumkap to 
Be§ikta§.^ 

Gavand^s major contribution here was his proposal far a short and 
direct connection between the Marmara and Golden Horn shores of the 
Istanbul (peninsula. The lines for the Galata side of the Golden Horn 
dupUcated the route of the tramways already in service, but had the 
advantage of unobstructed speed underground. 
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Gavand's proposal went eveu I'urtber. In addition to a project to widen 
the embaiikinents along the Sea of Marmara, he suggested the oonstruc- 
tion of another subway, which would cross the BosporuBf ponUy between 
Sarayburnu and Uskiidar. This would allow the trains coining from Eu- 
rope to continup their journey on to the Asian continent.''^ The details of 
thifl ambitious project, called the "New City Projet t ' by its designer, were 
networked out. However, Gavaiurs transcontinental >iih\vay projxisal h;us 
been the inspiration for many similar proposals none ol wlncli have been 
realized. 

Retwwn and 1908, two other subway projfn ts were draft e<l. In 
1890, a line coimecting Eminonii to the Grand Bazaar, serving a portion 
of the same area as Gavand's scheme, was imsented to the Ministry of 
Public Works. at comiMttued by a coiweesion demand. The proposal was 
turned downJ^ 

In 1902, three American engineers, nedrik E. Strom, F^ank T. Lind- 

man, and John A. Hilliker, propose*! a subway system between Saray- 
burnu and Salacak (near Fskiidar), duplicating yet another portion of 
Gavand's scheme. The goal of of this new plan was to provide uninler- 

58 ruptcd rail communication between the A^an and Ehiropcan sides. ^'^ A 

59 tube would be anchored to the bottom of the sea by means of sixteen piers, 
tlirougb wliich a three-wagon train two wagons for passengers and one 
for baggage-^would travel. The design was not developed in detail, how- 
ever, and even the exact location of the terminals was not worked out. 
But, a monumental station projected for the Asian side indicates the in- 
tention to create focal points at both ends of the tunnel. The government 
considered the project pure fantasy.'*' 

The motivation t>ehind these inotiosals was undoubtedly money. The 
technologically undeveloped empm provided excellent profit potential 
for Western investors offering "progress" and "civilization." However, the 
Ottoman government, perhaps not trusting the credibility of these large- 
scale and technically .sophisticated schemes, turned down the majority of 
the proposals. Whether put into practice or not, the urt>an planning prin- 
ciple undcrlyinc; nil of the projects \va.s to provide good communication 
between the scattered parts of the divided city, thereby creating a greater 
Istanbul out of btanbiil, Galata, Uskiidar, and the villages along the the 
Bosporus on both Anan and Eurqpean sides. 

THE RAILROAD 

The iirst railroad that connected Istanbul to Sofia (with a branch to 
Alexandropolis) was opened in 1874. The route to be followed in Istanbul 
was a controversial topic. The project, prepared by a company OWOfid 
by the Belgian banker. Baron Hirsh, called for constructing tracks along 
the Marmara shore, which would cut through the gardens of the Topkapi 
Palace. The i»oposal was heatedly debated by the palace bureaucracy un- 
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til Sultan Ahdulnipcit put an piul to the controversy when he expressed 
his cut husi;i.siii for the new technology by stating that the trains nmst 
come to Istanbul, even if they had to pass over his own back. The relo- 
cation of the imperial residence to Dohnabahqe iti 1856 naturally played a 
major role in this decision. As the railroad pa.ssed through the residential 
quarters along the Sea of Marmara, local trains soon started to operate 
on an urban/suburban route. In 1875. there were six stops: Istanbul (the 
terminal in Sirkcci), Kumkapi. Yedikule. Bakirkoy, Ye^ilkoy, and Kiiqiik 
(^ekmece.^^ An 1896 map shows two more stations, one in Yenikapi. the 
other in Samatya. Therefore, the neighborhoods along tlie .shoreline and 
the more distant suburbs of Bakirkoy and Ye^ilkoy on the Sea of Marmara 
outside the Thcodosian walls were finally connected to the city center. 



58. Strom, Lindman. and Hilliker's proposal for a subway system under 
the Bosporus (1902). The Istanbul end. 
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59. The (hkiidar end of Strom, Lindman, and HUlikrr'a proponed sub- 
way system 




Y 




Id 18^, the Istanbul- Vienna line was completed, an event that a 
Eim^)ean observer interpreted with mixed feelings: 

The complotion of the railroad between Coiutantinople and Vienna . . . magr be ragarded 

as I he ( iiKiiii:-.! 1 1| r Ih' illy liy forciKii llxiught mid enterprise. . . . This is] the anm'xalioii 
ol' Cuiifitaiitiiioplc lu the weatcrii world. New ideas, new luliions now rule, for better or 
for worse, and aooo the delects and ciianns ef the Oriento] city wOi be a dream of tbe 
part." 

In fad. !)>• 18S8. the "roiujuest of the city liy foreign Ihoiiglit and 
enterprise" had already been accomplished. The ''defects and charms of 
the Oriental city" still existed in the neglected Istanbul peninsula, but 
a European urban image accommodating a Eiiro|>ean lifestyle had been 
constructed across the Golden Horn. .\nd, on both sides of the waterway, 
European enterprise controlled almost all aspects of economic life. The un- 
interrupted connection to the heart of Europe further facilitated commu- 
nication and at the same time Symbolically reinforced the Westemixation 
that had already taken place. 

In contrast to the big European citiee, whoe a number of train sta- 
tioiw formed a perimeter ardmu] nn old core, the Ottotnan cai)ifal had 
only two stations— one on the European, the other on the Asian side of the 
Bosporus. The terminal in Istanbul, convmiently placed in Sirlreci at the 
meeting point of other transportation systems, provided fast coiniections 
to the boats and the trams. The architectural style of the Istanbul train 
station expressed the dichotomy of Western and local values already well 
incmporated into the late iniieieetiili-rentury urban image. EJesigned by a 
German architect nanied .lachnmnd and tomfileted in 1887. it coniV)ine<l 
the principles of Beaii.\-.\rts design with an Islamic revivalist style, thus 
housing modern technolog)' within a framework that attempted to evoke 
the local tradition (see Hg.s. 106. 107). 

The terminal on the Asicui side was not built until 1909 even though 
the Haydarpa^a-Ismit railroad dated from 1873. Dengned by two Gei^ 
mans. Ilelmnth Cvmo and Otto Ritter, the terminal w;ls in an imposing 
neoclassical style. While the station on the European side met tbe travel- 
ers coming from Ehirope with an Oriental facade, the (me <m the Asian 
side iriet tho.se arriving from .^sia with a Western one, complementing the 
romantic notion of the capital as the place where E^t and West merged. 

By the late 1800s. the different modes of public transi)ortat:(m met at 
convenient points where connections could be made easily. Boats left from 
the Istanbul side of the Galata Bridge: Eminonii was the '^ajor mode 
It i\i 1 the terminal point for the trains, boats, and trams. In Galata, 
Karak()y, at the iiortliern end f)f flie bridge. acte<l similarly: at this key 
point were located the main tramway stop and liie lower terminus of the 
subway. Tbdagr these two locations still provide tbe main transp«rtation 
connections. 
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The transportation network built during the mid and late 1800s pro- 
vided the framework for twentieth-century systems. The majority of pub- 
lic triinsportation linos, the steamboats, the trains, and the Istanbul 
Tiinei operate today as they did one hundred years ago. Horse-drawn 
tramB, however, ham been replaced by buses and trolleybuses. The ma- 
jor change in the twentieth century came wiili the automobile — ^a phe- 
nomenon that blossomed after tlu' liist (l('< n(i<' of the twentieth century. 
However, its introdiK tion to the Ottoman capital was made earlier, dur- 
ing Abdtilhamit H's reign, when an automobile was exhibited in a 9tap 
window nn the Crande Rue, attracting the attention of the whole capitd 
for many months.^ 
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The Grand Schemes 



Diiriny tli<' seventy years from the- dcclarution of thi' Taii/.inmf reforms 
in 1839 lu the Young Turk Revolution of 1908, three ambitious urban 
design schemes were drafted for Istanbul. Their aims were modernization 
of the cointininicatioii network and rreation of an iirhaii iniaRo buised OH 
European teduiolog>' and cultural values. Foreign engineers and architects 
were commissioned (at all three plans. 

The first srhenie, Hclmuth \on Moltk(>"s plan of 1830. conipletefl 
under Abdiilmecit, followed on the heels of the Taiuiinat fervor. The other 
two, those (d F. Amodin and Joseph Antoine Bouvaid, were proposed 
during Abdulhamit II's reign. And. as typical of many other projects of the 
era, they were ambitious schemes that were never ac tually implemented. 
Both plans hoped to embody the past power of the empire and to expresii 
that power symbolically in grand-scale rebuilding schemes for the capitaL 

THE CITY CONSIDERED AS A WHOLE: VON MOITKE'S PLAN 

A key element of the Taiizimat reforms was centralization, which was 
reflected in the nrban planning scene as early as 1839. The incrementally 
built city wa.s. for the first time, considered a.s a whole Hclinuth Von 
Moltkc was commissioned by Mahmut 11 to draw a detailed map of 
btanbol and to propose a plan to improve the street pattern. Von Moltke's 
map has been pul)lished several times although a retlevelopment plan has 
yet to be foimd. There is, however, a detailed description of the project in 
an 1839 docwnent, published by Ergin.' In fact, Von Moltke's proposal 
mii^t have been nothing more than a verbally articulated set of urban 
design principles, since no evidence of a plan ha.s surfaced. 

Von Moltke's main goal wjis to provide an uninterrupted commu- 
tdcation network throughout the Istanbul peninsula by the creation of 
wide arteries connectinR the heart of the city the administrative and 
commercial regions — to the old Byzantine gates. At the same time, the 
residential architecture gradually would he converted from wood to kar- 
fKT for Are protection. Von Moltke pn^oeed five m^jor arteries. The first 60 
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60. H. Von Moltke s plan (1839) 



connected Bal>-i Hiiniayun. the outer Rate of the Topkapi Palace, to Ak- 
saray; it thus followed the Divaiiyolu (the Byzantine mese] and pji.ssi><l 
hy Beyazit Square. The second route was between Aksaray and Topkapi 
on the Theodosian walls. The thinl. which linked Beyji/if Square t«) the 
Fatih neighborhood, branched into two routes at Mehinet II's kulliye; 
with one branch leading to Edirnekaipi and the second to Egrikapi, both 
major Byzantine gates. The fourth connection was along the Marmara 
shore, between Kadirga and Yedikule (the Golden Gate). Finally, the 
fifth arterj- originated in Eminonii, in front of the V'alide Sultan Mosque, 
ran parallel to the (Jolden Horn, and endetl in Eyiip. the ino.st important 
Muslim shrine in the city. 



106 TU£ GRAND SCHEMED 

Von Moltke's project recalled the road network of the Byzantine city, 
with Us main art cry. the mese, which connectetl the forums, and led lo 
the gates on the Theodosian walls after branching off at Forum Tauri 
(Beyazit Square) and Forum Bovis (Aksaray). Von Moltkc also proposed 
two major roads ruiming paralld to the ahoreline on the Sea of Mannara 
side of the peninsula ami the other along the Golden Horn side, but he did 
not provide for connections between the Golden Horn and the Mannara 
diores, which would have linked his east-west arteries. His goal was merely 
to allow access to the major neighborhoods and gates. 

The projected width for the main arteries in Von Moltke's plan was 
15.20 meters. Three-meter sidewalks would be built on either side, re- 
ducing the vehicular strip to 9.20 meters. All other roads would be 11.50 
meters, 9.00 meters, or 7.G0 meters depending on their location and im- 
portance^ dead ends were eliminated entirely. Rows of trw.s would be 
planted akmg roadways, and public squares would be opened at "ap- 
propriate' locations. a.s often as possible in front of mosques or other 
monumental buildings. 

The waterfront on both sides of the Golden Horn was to be cleaned 
up and reorganize<l. The two areiLs of particular concern were, on the 
Istanbul side, the strip from Sirkcci to the southern end of the Unkapam 
Bridge (the only bridge spanning the Golden Hom at the time); and 
on the Galata side, the strip from Tophaiie to the northern end of the 
same bridge. V'on Moltke projected 15.20-metcr stone quays to replace the 
wooden ones. Like the other major arteries, these would have 3.00-mctcr 
Bidev^'alks and rows of trees on both sides. 

Regularity in the streetscape wa-s another important concept prfv 
motcd by this plan. The street line would determine the absolute bound- 
ary of the buildings and no projections were allowed. Fountains and 
other public stnictures that formed obstacles to the orientation of thr 
new streets would be moved to appropriate locations. However, mosques 
could not be touched; the orientation of the streets had to be modified 
to accommodate their riro^orvation. 

Von Moltke's scheme attempted to correct some of the city's physical 
problems, the solutions to which have been the goal of all subsequent 
schemes up to the present day. The problems to be overcome were the 
provision of direct and easy access through the dense fabric of the old city; 
rcgularization of the streets and the quays; creation of public squares; 
and. conversion of wooden construction to kanjir. \ oij Moltke proposed 
practical solutions to the pressing i)robleins of Istanbul's urbfm pattern. 
However, there was also in his plan a strong concern with image: Istanbul 
was to be converted into a European city in kee|»ng with the Thnzhnat 
phiIoso|)h>-. 

The lack of north-south arteries -the main shortcoming of this proj- 
ect— was rqjeated in later schemes; not much attention was paid to the 
connection <A the Gdden Horn and the Mannara shores when opening 
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new arteries or widening the existing ones. As discussed in chapter four 
the issue became especially apparent in the planning of the tram routes, 
which had only east-west routes but no provision for north-south lines. 

DEFINING A METROPOLITAN AREA: ARNODIN S RINGROAD 

The Kr-^t stretch of the railroad leading to the Ottoman capital was com- 
pleted in 1873 on the Asian aide of the Bosporu-s. It ran from Haydarpa^a 
on the Sea of Marmara, just south of Uskiidar, to the town of Izmit, about 
100 kilometers to the east. On the European side, the link between Is- 
tanbul and Edirne was completed in 1875. During Abdiilhamit II's reign, 
and especially after the 18808, there was a boom in railway construction 
throughout the country, which was made possible by foreign concession- 
holders and companies. One such company, the Compagnic Internationale gl. Amodin's proposal for a rmgroad (1900) 
du Cheinin de Fer de Bosphore. proposed a ringroad project for Istanbul 
that would encircle the city and connect the Asiatic atid European shores 
by means of two bridges. The project was prepared by French engineer 
Amodin and presented to the sultan with a written explanation in March 
61 1900. It consisted of a map of the city showing the new road and the 
location of the bridges, as well as a drawing of each bridge.^ 

The main objective of the scheme was to establish rail communication 
between Europe and Asia. However, the plan also outlined improvements 
for pedestrian and vehicular traffic. The project thus extended beyond 
the limits of a new railroad and became an urban, almost regional, design 
scheme. 

Arnodin's Hrst bridge was to conne<:t Uskiidar on the Asiatic side 
to .Sarayburnu on the tip of the Istanbul peninsula. The railroad that 
ende<l in HaydHri)a^a wa.s to be extended to Uskiidar and from there con- 
ne<ted to the Istanbul-Edirne line by means of this bridge. Bostanci on 
the Haydarpa^a-Izmit line and Bakirkoy on the Istanbul-Eklirne line were 
large suburbs on the .Asian and European sides respectively. Arnodin's 
ringroad, which circled the northern section of the city, would link these 
two suburbs with a second bridge at a point between Kadilli and Rumcli- 
hisar. Hence, a metropolitan boundary was detennined that defined a 
large undeveloped area outside the main concentrations of Istanbul, Ga- 
lata, Uskiidar, and the Bosporus villager. Future growth must have been 
envisaged as limited to this area a prediction that was to be proved 
wrong within fifty years.^ 

The impressive scale and unusual architecture of Arnodin's bridges 
would have aflded striking new elements to the city's skyline. The bridge 
between Sarayburnu and Uskiidar would act as an imposing gate to 
6S Istanbul. It was a suspended cable stnicture with three pairs of iron 
pylons, two at each end. 130 meters from each shore, and one in the 
middle. Rather bare of ornament, the bridge was, more than anything 
else, a feat of engineering. Nevertheless, it did incorporate a few Islamic 
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6S. AmodinH propoBolfoT the Sttraybwtn^Udettdttr brtdge (1900). 7%e 
Saraybumu end. 



revivalist features: the pylons were topped with tiny domes and were 
anchored by structures resembling mosques with minarets. The minarets 
were about sixteen meters high, so that the effect ^ indeed create the 

illusion of small mosques. 

The second bridge was much more ambitious in its architecttiral .style, 
.^gaiu, it wiis a suspended bridge with three pairs of pyloiid. In contrast 
to the more functional-looking iron-and-steel bridge at the gate of the 

Rnsiponis. flu- Tlainidiye Rridgo, namod after tl>o saltan, had more ro- 
mantic connotations. Its stone pylons became mosques at the passage 63 
levd. Each mosque had a central dome and four minaieta. According to 
the description that accompanied the prnjert, its arrhiterture wii^. inspirefl 
by "SeUuic" and other Islamic styles: "The domes are remioiscent of the 
palaces of Muslim Caliphs and symbolize and glorify the rdigious and po- 
litical powrr of the Sultan, the Caliph of Muslims. They are adorned with 
colorful l)ri('ks, tiles, and gUttering metals according to the 'Arabic' style; 
they embody all the beauty of the 16th and 17th centuries* northwest 
Afirican architecture." The Hamidiye Bridge would acquire a more mys- 
tical image at night: "when the thousands of electric lamps illuminate 
the bridge with holy light, the Arabic style embroideries appear in all 
their delicacy, the bridge turns into a beauty from one end to the other, 
forming a view that embellishes the city ftod frtnn which one cannot divert 
his eyes."* 

This maf^eal effect was imdsdy what Amodin wanted to create. Con- 
formity to an Islamic nrchitcctura! heritage was a m^n theme; however, 
the sources of inspiration were not local, perhaps because of the designer's 
simplistic view of a imiform and undifferentiated Islamic architecture. The 
domed structures placed over the pylons were copies of the late Mamluk 
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63. Arnodin's proposal for the Kandilli-Humelihisar bridge (1900) 



sepulchral architecture of Cairo, even though the description accompa- 
nying the project called them "Seljuk" and their ornaments "Arabic," 
terms that Arnodin defined as northwest African architecture from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The symmetrical placement of the 
four minarets reflected the organizational principles of some Ottoman 
masques (for example, the Selimiye Mosque in Edirne), but their archi- 
tectural style was again late Mamluk. It is just possible that Arnodin's 
source of inspiration was simply the Description de I'Egypte (Paris, 1820- 
26), a monumental survey carried out under Napoleon I's orders, where 
Mamluk architecture was richly illustratetl. 

The architectural implications of Arnodin's design may have been 
weak, but his scheme, which incorporated provisions for growth with the 
introduction of a tran.sportation network, wa-s the first of its kind for 
Istanbul.^ Perhaps because of the novelty of the idea, but more likely 
for financial reasons, Arnodin's project was not viewed with enthusiasm. 
No imperial orders were issued on the topic; no action was taken for its 
implementation.^ 
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BEAUX.ARTS PLANNING IN ISTANBIJL: BOUVARD'S BOUI.F.VARDS 



At the turn of the century, when City Beautiful plans in the United 
States attempted to bring a new order and pattern to American cities, a 

similar srhcnir was prfpared for Istanbul. It^ author was t\v ni>aiix-Arts 
trained Joseph Antoine Bouvard, inspector-general of the Architectural 
Department of the City of Paris/ Paris had represented the pinnacle of 
beauty and culture to the ruling Ottoman elite since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and the selection of this highly-regarded Parisian 
architect was made with the total confidence that he had the Icnowledge, 
refinement, and talent to improve Istanbul's outdated urban image. 

Joseph Antoine Bou\ar<l (1840 1920) replaced Jean Charks .\dolphe 
Alphand as inspector general in 1900. Concurrently, he \v;i.s appointed 
chief of the Ardiitectural Department of the 1900 World Exposition.* 
Bouvard's reputation was based largely on exposition design. He first 
drew pubUc attention with the Pavilion de la Ville de Paris, built to 
esddbit madiinery in the 1878 Paris World Exposition. His second chef 
d'oeuvre was the Palais dos Industries Diverses of the 18^0 exposition, 
a huge building extending almost the entire width of the Champ de Mars, 
with two wings toward the Seine and a grand central dome. According to 
a contemporary accoimt, "inuneasiurable praise was bestowed on the fine 
silhouette of the dome and its elegant contour.'® The impressive scale and 
the genera] layout of this building, as well as Botivard's infatuation with 
domes, are reflected over and over again in his pnijn t for Istanbul. The 
site-planning principles of the Parisian expositions al.so exerted a strong 
influence on Bouvard's scheme for the Ottoman capitcvl. 

Bouvard's reputation was at its peak in 1901, when the French govern- 
ment conferred on him the rank of commander in the Lotrion of Honor. 
It was ai this time that he was commissioned by the Ottoman guvenmieut 
to prepare a plan for Istanbul. Abdulhamit II's ambassador to Paris, Salih 
Miinir. who was directly involved in the selection process, later recorded 
the sultan's feelings, intentions, and rationale. During one of the ambas- 
sador's many visits to the palace, the sultan showed him a piece of paper 
and said: 

This has been botheiing me. . . . It is th« translation of an article writtm on Iitanbul 
bjr a European tcavider. Some of his accusations are wrong and uiuustified, but odien 
are tnie. For ocaiiiple, he critidtea ua v^wmentlr for not planning and impronng the 
places that catch a traveler's eye, such as the Eminonii Square, the Karakoy Square, 
and the Galata Bridge; for neglcctiiiR the coast from Sarfiytuirim 'T<i!)k;i|)i Palace! to 
Yedikule [Golden (Jale], which could be made even mori' ifru I vf iliuri ;hc sliorcline 
of Nice and that of the Italiaii !ioa^ide cities; and for not cleitnui;^ uiul repairinj> the 
streets of the city. What can we say against these wdtfounded words? We should either 
silently accept aJl the guilt and yield to eveiy accusatUn ta we should clean, embellish, 
and rebuild oar capital. Yon are the perfect peraon to handle this matter. You have 
been livitii; in Europe, yoi! are fmiiiliar with it, and you h.ive ^een finVielli^hed cities, 
you know of beautiful things and of engmcering. 1 bestow upon you the responsibility 
to bring hare the eoqMrts from Ekanoe." 
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Salih Miiiur sought uut Bouvard and asked him to develop a master 
plan for htanbul. Although overloaded with responsibilities in Paris that 

pnncriffHl hiin from visitinR the Ottoman capital, Bouvard did not tum 
down the offer. Instead, he ordered large-size photographs of the city aa 
aids for the preparation of his avant-prnjet. Even though Bouvard was 
hired fagr the Ottoman sultan, in the end, the French government pud his 
expenses and presented the projert as an official Rift.'^ 

Bouvard 'ri avant-projet proptjsed a very novel image for Istanbul. He 
chose several notable locations and applied to the existing fabric his 
chi-ssica! Beaux-Arts i)rinciples of regulari/ation. syuiitietry. isolation of 
monuments, and creation of vistas. The drawings for four of the areas 
Bouvard selected for refdannii^ (the Hippodrome, Beyasit Square, Galata 
Bridge, and Valide Sultan Square) are still avnilable.'^ 

In his attempt to modernize Istanbul, Bouvard disregarded some vi- 
tal urban dengn principles. First, because there was no master plan, the 
drawings did not go beyond the .stage of imprcs.<sioni.stic sketches; con- 
nections between the replanned areas were not addressed. Second, the 
city's complex topography was totally ignored — an astounding oversight 
given that Byzantine and Ottoman planners had sensitivdy talcen it into 
consideration for fifteen centuries in the siting of their monuments. Third, 
the particular character of turban life m Istanbul was not considered. On 
this matter, Bouvard shared the viewpoint of those who gave him the 
commission: indigenous social and ctdtural values of tlie Istanbul rCM- 
dents were not important, what really mattered was the creation of a 
modem, clean, and embdilished city. 

The Hippodrome 

The Byzantine Hippodrome had remained an open space, if not always a 

ceremonial one, throughout the Ortoniaii jjoriod." Il ritt:a< ri rl consider- 
able public attention owing to the general interest in antiquity prevalent in 
Istanbul during the second half of the nineteenth century. In 1856, British 
archaeologists excavated the bases of both the Serpent Column and the 
Egyptian Obelisk, and discovered the original level of the Hippodrome,''^ 
Later a few attempts were made to improve the large square at the Hip- 
podrome, but the results were not satisfactory. On 28 October La 
Titrqtnr iiHTitioncd the imperial intention to create a public park at the 
Hippodrome and to build "two beautiful kiosks iu each wiiig of the gar- 
den," but the project was not realized. In 1899, Kaiser WUhdm H do- 
nated a fountain to the cit>'. which was i)!acpd at (he north end of the 
Hippodrome and the area around it was paved (see fig. 105).** 
64 Bouvard's scheme attempted to lower the Hippodrome to its original 
$5 level. Several sets of symmetrically placed steps If-adini; up from the floor 
of the Hippodrome would connect it to the siurounding boulevard. At the 
north end, where it met the Divaiqfolu, a monumental entrance was to 
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64- Bouvard's proposal for the Hippodrome (1902) 



bo created by the erection of two free-standing columns on two sides of 
a stairway: Kaiser VVilholni II's fountain wns ignored. 

The 1890 proposal for a park at the Hippodrome came alive in Bou- 
vard's design, which consisted of a synunetrical French garden with well- 
trinuned landscaping, trees placed at corner points, and complementing 
fountains. The "spine" of the Egyptian Obelisk, the Serpent Column, and 
the (^olossus conveniently acconnnodated synunetry aiid gave the .square 
a .slightly Parisian tone, even reinini.s<-ent of the central part of the Place 
de la (^Hicorde. The two parallel rows of trees on the higher .sidewalk 
forme<l an elegant edge to the park. 

Regularizing the built si<le «»f the boulevard encin ling the Hippodrome 
was more problematic because the 1616 Sultan Ahmet kulliye aii impe- 
rial and religious complex could not be altered in any way. Nevertheless. 
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65. Bouvard '» proposal for the Hippodrome auperimposed on the urban 
fabric 



Bouvard cavalierly proposed demolishing its medrese and ripping out its 
northern garden and garden wall to emphasize the axis perpendicular to 
the longer side of the Hippodrome. He created a perfect little French gar- 
den in the courtyard of the mosque, and even replaced the original domed 
fountain at the center with an opyen sculptural one. 

The sixteenth-century palace of Ibrahim Pa-^a on the west side of the 
Hippodrome was to be demolished and in its place was to be erected 
a "Prefecture de la Police," an oversized E-shape<l building extending 
almost from one end of the Hippodrome to the other (a length of about 
480 meters) and resembling in its scale and general layout the Palais 
des Industries Diverges. More gardens were planned for its west-facing 
courtyards, which opened up to a new north-south avenue parallel to the 
Hippodrome. 
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Oil the bottom Irft corner of the drawing, an observer is pictured, 
admiring the scene from the top of the building that should have been 
the Ottoman Law Courts." The space between the law courts and the 
Sultan Ahmet Mosque is in reality much larger than is envisioned here 
so much for working from photographs. In fact, to the south of Hagia 
Sophia Sfjuare, opened in 1868, lay a re.sidential neighborhood extending 
as far a.s the mosque's garden wail. Bouvard suggested razing the jieigh- 66 
borhood, incorporating the area into Hagia Sophia Square, and creating 
another French garden there.'* The garden was to be mirrored by another 
.symmetrical garden on the west side of the Hippodrome to the north of 
the police headquarters. 

Topography was totally ignored. The grand avenue to the south of 
the Hippodrome could not be built in actuality since the Sultan Ahmet 



66. View of the Mosque of Ahmet I from Hngia Sophia, circa I'JUO. 
There woji a residential neighborhood adjacent to the mosque. Visible 
to the right of the mosque are the Egyptian Obelisk and the Colussus at 
the Hippodrome. 
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67. View of Beyazit Square looking toward the Ministri/ of Defense, circa 
1900 



Mosque and the Hippodrome are located on a man-made platform: the 
hill drops off at their southern boundary. Another question was where 
this avenue was to lead. Its scale suggested that it was a major artery. Its 
western portion, from Constantine's Column to the Hippodrome, perhaps 
deserved some monumentality. but there was no magnet along the coast 
to justify its extension in that direction. 

Beyazii Square 

While Bouvard s scheme for the Hippodrome followed the outline of the 
early twentieth-century fabric to some degree, he adopted a different 
approach for Beyazit Square. Disregarding its dominant character and 
treating it almost as a tabula ra:sa, he attempted to establish something 
that Istanbul had lacked for many centuries: a real civic center. 

The entrance to Beyazit Square, on the site of the Byzantine Forum 
Tauri, was partially reorganized in 1867 in an attempt to create a monu- 
nionlal public space in front of the Ministry of War. The noo-I.<ilan)io gate 

67 of the ministry and the kiosks flanking it on two sides, which were erected 
earlier in the century. f()rme<l the northern lK)undary of the square. The 
fifteenth-century Sultan Beyazit Mosque and its medrese loosely defined 
the cjuitrrn and western boundaries respectively. 

Bouvard inflated the existing oi>en space into a large rectangle and 

68 placed a "Hotel de Ville" on the axis of the Ministry of War. The new 
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6'S. Bouvard's proposal for Btyazit Square (1902). looking south. The 
Beyazit Mosque is on the left. On the right are the Btblioteque Imperiale 
and Musee Industriel el Agricole. The building with a tower at t}ie vi.ila 
of the square is the Hotel de Ville. 



square was divided into four islands by the north-south and east-west 69 
axes, each syrn metrically landscaped with identical fountains dotting the 
midpoints. The Hotel de Ville was the dominant component of the en- 
semble; its huge, square central tower overshadowed the elegant, slender 
minarets of the Sultan Beyazit Mosque. 

The Sultan Beyazit Medrcsc on the west side of the square was to be 
demolished and two identical buildings with inner courtyards and domes 
were proposed here. These were the ''Musee Industriel et Agricole" and 
the '"Biblioteque Imperiale," respectively the symbols of modernization 
and progress, and of learning and culture. They recalled Jacques Gabriel's 
two identical buildings on the Place de la Concorde, the Garde-Meubles. 
Furthf'rniore, their arcades on the street level helped create an effect 
similar to the Rue de Rivoli. 

The east side of the square posed a problem. The Sultan Beyazit 
Mosque was off axis with Bouvard's scheme and destroyed its integrity. 
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69. Bouvard'a proposal for Beyazit Square (1902). looking north toward 
the Ministry of Defense 
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70. Bouvard 's proposal for Beyazit Square superimposed on the 
urban fabric 



Bouvard tried hard to bring a geometric order by using the southwest- 
facing entrance of the mosque to determine the orientation of a diagonal 
avenue. He blocketl the rest of the mosque as much as he could with lush 
greenery. 

At the southeast and southwest corners of the square were two more 
identical, unlabeled structures. They share<l the stylistic language of the 
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neighboring Bouvard buildings: they had arcades ou the street level, 
two-atory columns defining the main fagades, Mansard roofe, and domes 
accentuating the corners. 

Bouvard's cavalier attitude toward topography and the existing fabric 
made this ainhitioiis schetne a mere illnsion. The area of Beyazit is not 
Hat aii reflected in thesr .iiav.ii.i;- \\ I'h ihe entrance to ihv Ministry 
of War at the highest i)oint, it -.loytv^ down toward the Sea of Marmara 
to the south and toward the Golden Horn to the north. Even the much 
smaller existing Besrazit Square had a considerable gradient between its 
north ;i:i<l ^oiith ends. Bouvard's scheme would lose its coherence if the 
slope were taken into consideration. 

Bouvard's proposal becomes more impossible when projected over the 

70 existing city fal)ric. Given the dimensions and jixiality of the plan, the 
western wing of tiie mosque and its courtyard would have to be partially 
amputated, and the Mausoleum of Sultan Beyazit would have to be 
completely torn down. Furthermore, the northeast and southwest comers 
of the Grand Bazaar would liave to make room for two bi<^ strnrtures. 
Regularizing the remamder of tlie (iranti Hii/.aar would lia\e presenteil 
a challenge, even for Bouvard. 

Besides the inaccuracies in scale. Bouvard's boulevards and aveinies 
created further problems. The ultimate destination of the diagonal avenue 
passing in fnmt of the Beyazit Mosque is a mystery since the drawings 

do not extend lieyOnd the innnediate area being redesigne<l. Tlu' location 

of the main boulevard at the south end of the square wan ill-advised 
because it ait through the Divanyolu, which led to the Hippodrome and 

to Hagia -^oiilua. In fact, here Bouvard betrayed his own scheme for the 
Hippodrome by not connecting it to Beyazit. Finally, Bouvard seems to 
have simply elose<l his eyes when it came to the street fabric in the south 
toward the Sea of Marmara. The orientation of his proposed arteries was 
fiilly thirty degrees off axis from the street network regularized in 1867. 

The Gahta Bridge and &e VaHde Sudtan Square 

In his scheme for the new Galata Bridge, Bouvard uas directly influenced 
by the Pont Alexandre III, erected in Paris for the 1900 ex|}ositiou. The 
Pont Alexandre III consists of a metal arch that spanned the Seine. With 
its pylons decorated by statues and the span itself adorned by elaborate 
candelabra and metal garlands, the Pout's profuse ornamentation matches 
the general spirit of the exposition {also embodied in the ( Irand Pabiis and 
the Petit Palais), for which nouvard wii-s the chief supiTvisinj^ an hU( < t. 
Bouvard repeated the arch of the Parisian bridge four times in his 

71 proposal for the new Galata Bridge and added a half-arch to each end. 
Ebccept for the length, ever}rthing else was derivative. The sculptural 
pylons at each end had forms similar to their Frencli counterparts, but 
were crowned with an Oriental touch of tiny domes topped with crescents. 
The candelabra and the metal garlands were direct copies. Even the fititipe 
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71. Bouvard's proposal for a new Gaiata Bridge (1902) 



and the placement of the lamps were reminiscent of the Pont Alexandre 
III. 

The Gaiata Bridge that Bouvard envisioned for Istanbul was a gran- 
diose structure. In conlraiit to the old and architecturally unsophisticated 
bridge it wfis to replace, Bouv;ird's bridge would pres(>nt an image that the 
Western traveler, as well as the Westernized Ottoman elite, would easily 
associate with the finest in conteinporar>' architecture. Bouvard u.sed his 
excellent drafting twluiicjues to give the <lesign an exaggerated maje-stic 
tone. His bridge looks longer and the Golden Horn wider than in reality. 
The waterfront promenades helped to accentuate the monuinentality of 
the bridge, and also renjinded observers of the banks of the Seine. 

While the Pont .Alexandre III had the Hotel des Invalides at its focal 
point on the Left Bank, Bouvard u.s«'<l the 160.3 V'alide Sultan Mos(}ne 
to the south of his proposed bridge for that purpose. The waterfront 72 
at the south end of the bridge, in use since the Byzantine period as a 73 
produce quay, had always been a hub for sea traffic. Bouvard proposed 
cleaning the banks and opening a large public square in front of the 
V'alide Sultiui Moscjue. H«' deKned the boun<lari(>s of this .s<}uare by two 
quadrant structures that framed the mosque. The scheme, with these two 
structures, is rcmini-scent of Davioud's Trocaflero Palace at the 1878 Paris 
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72. Bouvard '.f proposal for a Vahde Sultan Square m Emindnii (19(f3) 




7.9. Bouvard '.i proposal for Vaiide Sultan Square .tuperimponed on the 
urban fabric 
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World Expusitiou. The two buildings have tripartite end facades toward 
the Golden Horn, colonnades along the curves, and domes at the ends. 
Howrvrr. thr sralo is •smaller in Istanlml. the biiildiiif's arc individual 
Structures unlike the Parisian project, and the domes are derived from 
Istanbul's mosques. 

The central dome of tli< \'.ilidc Sultan Mosque worked well conoqK 
tually with the new Galata Bridge, serving the same visual function as 
the Invalides at the end of the vista of the Pont Alexan<lre III and also 
rocalliiig the central dome of the IVocadto) Palace (see fig. 117). But 
the hiiildinR did not do jii-^ticr to the symmetry of Bouvard's s( heme. Its 
minarets, though resembling liie two towers of the Troctitioro, did not 
symmetrically face the twidge. The courtyard to the west abo damaged 
the symmetry. Bouvard tried to regularize this view by placing two pylons 
at the foot of the bridge. 

The existing bridge that connected the two sides of the Golden Horn 
was one of the busiest spots in the city. A few years before Bottvard 
proposed his scheme, De Amicis described the scene on the bridge: 

StaiKiiiiK thiTc, ( .III I'l C 'iiii-taiil iiioplf p<ifis by in the coiir.'ir of an hour. . . Tlic 
crowd surges hy iii great whvos of coltjr. I'ach group of persons representing a different 
nationality. IVy to imagine the mo^t c.vtrax'agMit contrasts of costume, eveiy variety 
of type and social daw, and your wildest drcatna will fall short of the reality; in the 
ooune of ten minutes, and in the space of a few feet, yon will have seen a mixture of 
race and dttm you never cooorived of before.'* 

De Amicis then gave a list cS paasersby: IWldsh porters, an Armenian 
lady ill a sedan chair. Redoniiis. Cnn^ks, a dervish in a conical hat and 
camel s-hair mantle, a European ambassador with bis attendants, a Per- 
sian re^ment in towering cape of black astrakhan, a Jew in a long yellow 
garment open at the sides, a ^ypsy with a hahy on her back, a Catholic 
priest, ladies of a harem wearing green and violet in a carriage decorated 
with fkiwers, a sister of Qiarity from a Pera hospital, an African slave car- 
rying a monJcey, and finalfy, a storyteller in the ^b of a m i romancer.^ 
He summed up: "It is an ever-changing masmc, a kiUcidoscopic view 
of rai:e, costume, and religion, which forms and dissolves with a rapid- 
ity the eye and brun can with difficulty follow."'* Whether Rouvard's 74 
bridge could accomnuHlate this (•()l{)rful t idwd. at ease in the old setting, 
is questionable. The chaotic scene described above would most likely clash 
with the Parisian atmospheie, the ordered degance, and the unifbrmity 

observefl in Bouvard** drawings. 

Bouvard's avant'jmjet was an exercise in form. It was not based 
on a preliminary program — many buildings were not even assigned a 
function in the drawings. The local culture and the existing urban living 
patterns were totally overlooked. The possibility of huge, barren open 
spaces did not seem to trotible Bouvard as he imposed his Beaux-Arts 
squares on the masdike tissue. The ardiitectural heritage was handled 
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74. View of Galala Bridge looking toward Gatata. circa 1913 



with the "isolate and preserve" mentality. No attention was paid to the 
url>aii texture that coinKH-twl tlie iiionuinents Ji thi'iiw. which had found 
some popularity in E^urope following Camillo Sitte's The. Art of Building 
Cilies, first published in 1889, and Charles Buls's Eathitique. des Villes 
of 1893. Topography and existing major arteries were not considered, 
making the stheme rather Utopian. Finally, the individually redesigned 
areas were not connected to each other. The Parisian-looking boulevards 
and avenues that dazzle in the drawings led nowhere. 



THE GRAND SCHEMES 




75. Boiivard's schemes for the Hippodrome, Beyazit Square, and Valide 
Sultan Square in relation to each other 



In apito of its abstract context, the avant-projet was applauded by the 
Ottoman high bureaucracy. Imperial orders were issued to provide the 
funding for its realization.-^^ However, like niany other grandiose projects 
of the period, this one had to be given up too. The empire's financial 
resources could not meet the extravagant expenses of Bouvard's project. 

The sultan and his entourage might well admire the new look. In 
Bouvard's drawings, Istanbul is no longer a run-down, disorderly Orien- 
tal town, but has the calm and self-assured elegance of Paris. This image 
might have appealed to the Westernized upper-class Turks and the Eu- 
ropeans residing in or passing through Istanbul. However, imposed from 
above and based on the aesthetic values of a different culture, Bouvard's 
sclieme was likely to alienate the local inhabitants, who were living com- 
fortably in an environment shaped over many centuries according to local 
needs. 

The projects of Von Moltke. Arnodin, and Bouvard illustrate the main 
themes of urban planning in the Ottoman capital ftom 1838 to 1908. 
But, in contrast to the incremental and relatively small-.scale applications 
surveyed in chapters three and four, they are more radical and daring 
proposals. To create a greater Istanbul out of the physically divided 
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parts of the capital was the overridiug coiRern uf uiiieieeulh aiid early 
twentieth-century transportation and Ividge projects. Amodin's plan, 
wliirli (hew the boundaries for a metropolitan Istanbul, was an ultimate 

step in this dirct tion. 

The technical aspects of city planning, such .xs the provision of goo<\ 
communication, a regularized street tietwork, and an elTicient transporta- 
tion system, were other rnu ial ii^sues. Roth Von Moltke's and Arnodin's 
projects focused on such urban engineering challenges. Bouvard, how- 
ever, did not work out the tedinical details oX connecting the areas he 
redesigned. Yet thelar<^e aveitncs with elect rica! trams that he sketrlirrl in 
his proposals point to the abiiolute nl^'e.s»^ity for careful urban cnginccriug. 

Finally, as we have seen in the preceding chapters, the desire to 
build a novel and more regular urban image underlined almost all city- 
building activities between 1838 and 1908. The three schemes discussed 
here exemplify this trend in urban planning. In Von Moltke's and Bou- 
vard's projects, the proposed image w as European — one that was mariEsd 

by --trai'^'ht. iree-lin<'(i hDulevurfls Icadint; to motniments. lar^e public 
-square!*, and regularized euibankuient^i. On the other hand, .Arnodni, cer- 
tdnly as image-conscious as Von Moltke and Bouvard, but perhaps more 
roniantir in hi* Orientalism, attempted to contribute to the rich cultural 
heritage of the capital with his neo-Islamic Hamidiyc Bridge, which would 
have dominated the urban image ftom Istanbul, Galata, and Uskiidar to 
the villages all along the BoqMrus. 
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Architectural Pluralism and the Search for a Style 



Before the 1840s, the main niotmiiifiils of the capiJal the kiilHytn, the 
mosques, the bazaars, aiul the palaces were (•oiK entrate<l on the Istanbul 
side, Calata was still a minor suburb with no buildings of outstanding size 
or iinjwrtance. By the end of the nineteenth centurj' the situation liad 
changed; the northeni mde of the Golden Horn had become dotted with 
buildings that competed with Istanbul's monuments in thdr dimensions 
and stylistic aspirations. 

These new buildings introduced contemporary Western architectural 
trends to (he Ottoman cai)ital and superimposed yet another layer over 
its already complex heritage. Although more prevalent in Calata, the 
Western-influenced architectural faqade of the nineteenth century ap- 
peared in different pnrts of the Istanbul peninsula as well. The new ur- 
ban image was created by two components: new building types and new 
architectural styles. Four major styles of the period illu.strate the plu- 
ralism in the architectural language of the Ottoman capital. These new 
styles, classical rovivalisin, Gothic revivalism. I>.laniic re\ ivalism. and Art 
Nouveau, commonly accompanied the new building types, such as of- 
fice buildings, banlcs, theaters, department stores, hotels, and multistory 
apartment huiidinKs.' They were also occasionally incorporated into the 
traditional building types, like muaqucb and mausoleums. When applied 
to the Westom building types, the imported styles simply paralleled the 
European scene. However, when superimposed on a traditional building 
form, they created hybrid and interesting structures that deviated sharply 
bom the est^iMahed norms ci dasaicBl Ottoman architecture. 

ARCHITECTURAL STYLES 

CZoMtcof Revioaium 

Classical revivalism was undoubtedly the most frequently borrowed style.^ 

The concept had a broad context in late nineteenth-c<'iit ury Istanbul: it 
ranged from Classical Greek to Renaissance to French £jupire and its use 
was manifested by an eclectic, free-spirited borrowing from different peri- 
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7tf. Karakoy Square, view toward Pera hills, circa 1900. In the back- 
ground is the Gnlata Tower. 



<h1s aiul .styles. Its abundant use helped to deterniine the overall urban 
image in tlie newly developing quarters on the northern .side of the Ciolden 
Horn. A rertaiii degre«' of natural 7.oning characterized the booming ar- 
eas of the late nineteenth and early twentieth-century Ottoman capital: 
Karakoy at the foot of the Gaiata Bridge developed as a business center; 
the strij) along the Btxsporus shoreline from Karakoy toward Tophane and 
Kabata§ evolved into a commercial waterfront; farther to the north, the 
Dolniabah^e-Rcijikta^ jLxis following the water%vay became the locus of 
imperial palaces: I'era. or Beyoglu. turnetl into a Western-style cultural, 
shopping, and entertainment center that wa-s home to nni<-h of the Eu- 
ropean comnnniity; aii<l the bare hills of Taksim and Ma(;ka were dotted 
with military barracks. Structures in other styles were scattered randomly 
in this fabric, but neoclassicism reigned. 

Banks ami other institutions juwociated with international trade were 
concentrated in Karakoy. conveniently close to the harbor. Karakoy 
Square at the foot of the Galata Britlge, opened in 1858. wjis barely as 
wide as the bridge itself. Most of the nineteenth-century streets that Jic- 
connnodated modern trade were merely the street.s of the medi<'val town. 
De .\micis vividly describe<l Karakoy 's congested thoroughfares in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century: 
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lis stroots. uiinusl all of lln-ni narrcAv and tortuoiLs. arp dirty, ill-lightc*!, (iaiiip and 
narro\A'. like thi? streclK of the iavivr parts of London. A hurrying, pn.shing thron); of 
fuot-pasMciigors ronics an<l f,om all <lay long, now anfl thori rrowfling to right aiwl left to 
make room in the nnd<lle of the street for porters, carriages, donkeys, or omnibuses. 
Almost all the business conducted in Constantinople flows through this quarter.'' 

The new office buildings stood out in this chaotic fabric. The 1905 
Plan d'ansurance de Constantinople, refordtnl a large ininiber of office 
buildings that hou.sed the institutions of international trade. Among them 
were tfie offices of niuneroiis foreign in.surjince companies and many for- 
eign banks."* The prototypical office building was a stone structure four 
or five stories high, imposing and heavy with lower stories of roughly 
textured rows of .stone in the Renais-sance manner and fa<;adcs adorned 
with a variety of classical details. Though the classical elements prevailed, 77 
neo-(iothic. ntH>-Byzantine, and neo-lslaniic features were also evident. 
This style has been justly identified with the "heavy-handed grandeur of 
Lombard Street classicism."* 



77. Karakoy o^jice. building 78. A. Vallaury, Banque Ottomane. circa 1900 
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The most imposing structure of tlu' business district was the Bhikju*' 
7^ Ottonianc, dcsiRn<**l hy French architect Antoine \'aHanr>- in tlie 18(J<Js. 
In 1896 the Banque Ottomane wjis (lescril>e(i a-s the largest l)uil(ling in 
the city.'' It acquired an annex in 1899. which increased its dimensions, 
giving it an even sturdier character. Thi.s huihling, which exenipUfied 
many features of the commercial huihiings in (lalata. albeit on an enlarged 
scale, was praised by Lc Monitcur Oriental as lieing both beautiful and 
.solid.' Acrass the street, facing the Banciue Ottomane. wiLs a diminutive 
7!) replica of the Spanish Steps in Rome. This staircase did not fulfill an 
important connecting function, but acted as an urban sculpture evoking 
yet another image from Europe. 

The waterfront from Karakoy to Tophane was regularized during 
the stH-ond half of the nineteenth century. The new commercial build- 
ings custom iiouses and warehouses were longitudinal stone structures. 
erecte<l parallel to the embankments. They were large, functional, and in 
a matching stripped-down neoclassical style that strongly recalled their 
80 contemporary counteri)arts in industrial European cities. 

As we have seen in chapter three, the Tophane (|uay underwent a 
major reorganization in 1864. A public square, ''ornamented in the Euro- 
pean manner." as the Journal de (-onHtanlinople wrote, was creatwl here. 



80. The .thoreline between Karakoy and Tophane, circa 1900. Along the 
waterfront are the wnrehoui^eH and the cmtom hou.te». In the. background 
on the left i.t Sinan's Ktltf Alt Paiga Mosque. 



7!). Stair.s opjHmte the Banque Ottomane 




SI. Tophant quay, circa 1 !)()(). In the center w the Nwiretiye Mo.sque, to 
the left tji the Tophane clock tower. 

In 1888. AlKliilhmnit II ordcml tlio oret tioii of dork towers in sovoral f^l 
Itxalions of the cHpital.'^ One siicli tower w;ls hiiilt on Toplume Square. 
The towers wore considered "civic art." and symbols of Westernization 
and progresw as they expressed the disassoriation of time and reHgion.'' 

Farther up tlie Bosporus, the strip parallel to the shoreline between 
Dohnal)ah<;e and Be^ikta^ developed as a series of imiHrial residences 
during the second half of the nineteenth century. Tiie first stages of 
this jirocess began in the seventmilh century when an imperial garden 
was built in Dolniabah<;e and a summer palace in a large garden was 
constructefl at Betjikta.^ by .Xhmet III (1703 30).'° But real change did 
not come tuitil completion of the Dolmabah<;e Palace in 1856 and the 
transferral of the imperial residence from Topkapi to the new palace. The 
Dolmabali^e Palace was the ultimate declaration of imperial preference 
for an architectural style imported from Europe. 

The architec t of the Dolmabah<;e Pahice wits Karabet Balyan of the 
famous Armenian family lhat had served the court for several genera- 
tions." The j)alace is a longitudinal building with its principal fa(;ade 82 
on the waterfront a feature commonly okserved in the j/«/?s along the 
Bosporus. A marble quay preceded l>y a wall broken by a curved railing 
separates it from the water. The structure consists of three sections: 
the .Hclamlik (men's apartments), the throne room, and the harem. The 
overall organization adheres to the basic principles of Beaux- Arts design in 
symmetry, clarity, axiality. and regularity, but the interior organization of 



82. K. Bnlyan. Dolmaimhqe Palace, circa 1909. Dolmabahqt Muaque is 
on the left. 



each component is based on the prototypical Turkish house jilan arranged 
around a central hall on to which all other rooms open. The centnilized 
(luality of this traditional scheme meshed well with the main elements of 
Beaux- Arts design. 

The palace's classical fa<;ades reflect many characteristics of the French 
Empire style: rows of delicate Doric and Ionic pillars are used next 
to twisted columns that frame the windows, flowers and foliage curl 
around the arches as well as intertwining with each other to form surface 
decorations, and innumerable sculptures, modeled on the standard French 
prototypes adorn the little balconies. No other building in the capital 
could equal Dolmabah^e in classical ornatcncss. 

Karabet Balyan also designed the DolniabahQC Mosque, built at the 
same time as the palace and facing its southern gate. The mo.s<iue comple- 
mented the palace stylistically with its French Empire details (see fig. 99). 
The extent to which Western fashions had penetrate<l the architect «iral 
vocabulary is apparent in the Dolmabah(;e Mosque's slender minarets 
treated as Corinthian cohmm.s. In 1894, a clock tower was placed on the 
83 pla/a between the |)alace and the mosque.''' 

Other palaces followed. Farther to the north and again on the water- 
front, the Qiragan Palace, (hwigned by Sergis Balyan. was built in 1871 
for Abdiilaziz. Although it was classical on the exterior, the interior was 
rich with Islamic decoration.' ' The Cir«igan PaUice was connected to the 
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84- Fossati Brothers, Russian Embassy, annex on the Grande 
Rue de Pera 



forostetl hills (the Yildiz gardens) by means of a bridge over the pubHc 
way, and several kiasks were erected inside the Yildiz gardens. The late 
ninet(H'nth-<<'iitury extravagance of building a new palace for <'very sul- 
tan wiis further pursued by Abdullmniit II, wlio moved to Yildiz and built 
there the neoela-ssical mansions of ijale Ko^jkii, Malta Koijkii. and ^'adir 
Ko^kii to form his Yildiz Palace complex. A large library and a porcelain 
workshop were among the many palace annexes. The planning princi- 
ples of the Yildiz Palace were different from those of the Dolmabahqe 
and Qiragan palaces. The buildings of the Yildiz Palace were individual 
structur<*s. reminiscent of the Toi)kapi Palace kiosks. They were almost 
organically distributetl throughout the large gardens and had no visual 
connection with the city. They could not even l>e viewed from a distance 
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because they nierge<l into the landscape. Only the high whIIs and the 
monumental entrances symbolized the presence of the imperial power in 
Yildiz. 

Up the hills of Tophan*'. in Pera. the bnildings on and in the vicinity 
of the Grande Rue de I'era conveyed an overall picture of the values, fash- 
ions, and social patterns introduced to the Ottoman capital following the 
Tatjzitnat reforms. Life in Pera wa.s niucli difft-rent from lift' in Istanbul, 
and Pera's architecmre reflected the difference. The Grande line, often 
referred to as the "Champs Elysees of the Orient," had no visual similarity 
to the famous French avenue, but was nevertheless a European-inspireti 
urban artery. The attractions lining its two sides called for a strolling pace 
with many stops at shojw, restaurants, and cafes. De Amicis de.scribetl 
the Grande Rue a-s 

... bright and cheerful It is the "West End" of the Fiiropean colony, the (jiiarter 

where are to he fouiul the ('(Hiiforts and elej'anrii>s of life. ... It is litied on lM)lh sides with 
English and Frenrh hotels, rafes of the better sort, )>rillianlly li|;hled stiofis, theaters, 
foreign consulates, clubs, and the residences of various ambas.sadors.''* 

Classical revivalism wa.s the favorite .style for Pera buiklitigs. The em- 
ba.ssies. which competed with each other ui monmnentality. must have 
played a cnicial role in determining the neochtssical image of the quarter. 
In large gardens, often attached to religious and educational facilities, th<'y 
formed integral units that dominated large sections of Pera's landscape. 

84 The neo-Renaissance Russian Einbajvsy. designed by the .Swiss Ft)s.sati 

85 brothers in 18.39. '■' the Emi)ire-style French Embassy reconstructed in 
1838. the n«H)-Renais.saiu<' firitish Embiussy of 184.'>. constnictwl upon 
the original plan of Sir Charles Barry, but slightly modified by another En- 
glish architect, W. .1. .Smith,'' and the Dutch Emba.ssy of 1855, again de- 
signed by the Fossati brothers (in the manner of a small French chateau), 
were the most outstanding examples. 

The overwhelming majority of other Pera buildings churches, hotels, 
department stores, restaurants, cafes, theaters, antl so forth adhere<l to 

86 the architectural styles imposed by the embassies. They also brought the 
amenities of a Western lifestyle to the capital. .Along the CJrande Rue. 
trade Hourishetl in the shoi>s and department stores sttx'ked with luxury 
goods from all parts of Europe. These items were consumed not only 
by the foreign inhabitants, but also, and with great enthusiasm, by the 
Ottoman upper clawes. including the court itself. 

Clothing stores dominated the Grande Rue. Toward its sotithern 
end, an Englishman named Hayden sold fabrics imported from his na- 
tive country: .Madame de Milleville's Grande .Vlaison de Couture dressed 
the "mon<laines" of the city. Not far from Madame de Milleville's shop 
was Madame \ apillon's boutitjue, which specializeil in Parisian acces.sories 
for women: the first ladies" gloves from Paris were sold here. The imjjc- 
rial harem was dressed by another "salon de mode": Pa(|uin d'Istanbul, 




H.~). French Embn.'^sy. new Juim Ihr (jarde.n 
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Among the many clothing stores. La Maison de Modes Fraiigaiscs. La 
Maison dc Modes ct de Fournitures pour Dames. Salon de Modes, and 
Matlame TVophc's millincr>* were the most popular."^ 

The names of tlie department stores. Maison Baker, Paris- Londres. 
Bon Marche. and Bjizar .\llemand, indicate the origins of their goods as 
well as their pretensions. The Bon Marche, for example, specialized in 
household articles, leather goods, stationery*, hunting equipment, cosmet- 
ics, jewelcry, bronze art objects, toys, optical instruments mid eyeglasses, 
photographic equipment, drugs, gloves, hosiery, women's lingerie, mn- 
brcllas. clothing ("modes"), china, crystal, wines, and liquors. The Bazar 
.\llcmand had a collection of articles for all prices, but was famous for 
its dock-s ( "petidule-s" ) and "coucojis." 

There were two galleries the Passage d'Europe and the Passage 
Crespin miniature models of their European precursors, replete with 
metal structures, glass roofs, and ornate neoclassical interior and exte- 
rior fa<;ades. Passage d'Europe housed a variety of shops, whereas only 
shoemakei-s were to be found in the Passage Crespin.'^ 

European-style cafiVi. night dubs, restaurants, cafe-chant ants, and 
chansonniers tried to duplicate another aspect of Western urban life: 
eating and entertaining outside the home. Their names demonstrate 
what Pera really wantefl to be: La Maison le Bon Gout, Brasserie Su- 
isse. Brasserie Strasbourg, Brasserie Viennoise. Brasserie de Londres, 
Cafe-Restaurant de Paris, Cafe-Chantant Parisiana, Concordia, and Tro- 
cadero.^' 

With the increase in international trade after 1838, the inniiber 
of transient Europeans escalated. This led to the emergence of many 
European-style hotels in Pera. Often, they became the long-term resi- 
dences of European expatriates and were therefore forced to meet West- 
ern standards. The Hotel des .\mbassadeurs, for example, was praised 
in 18.55 by Journal de ConHlantinople because it had magiiilicent apart- 
ments, furnished with all the desirable comfort and elegance as well as 
a dining room of "le plus grand luxe."^'^ 

In 1865. an imperial order gave James Missirie, the representative 
of C'onipagnie de I Hotel Imperial Ottoman, the right to construct and 
manage hotels that would provide convenient accommodation for foreign 
travelers and inhabitants. The s<Ttions of the city where hotels could be 
built were restricted to Pera. Biiyuk<lere, Uskiidar. and Prinkipo (Biiyiik 
.•Vda) of the Princes" Islands.'^'* Istanbul was not included, perhaps for the 
simple reason that foreigners preferred to stay in Pera. 

The imi)erial order was not exclusive, so many other individuals ob- 
tained permits to run hotels. The 1905 Plan d'asfuranre presents us with 
a long list of hotels, again their names indicative of the type of estab- 
lishments they aspired to be: Hotel de Paris. Grand Hotel Kroecker, 
Pera Palace, Hotel Continental, Hotel St. Petersbourg, (irand Hotel de 
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Loiulres, Hotel tie Lyon. Hotel Modern, Hotel Royal, Hotel Bristol. Neo- 
classical details dominated their facades. 

The famous Pera Palace, the largest of the Pera hotels, was hnilt and 
managed by the Coinpagnie Internationale des \Vanoii«-lits et des (irands 
Expresses Europeens. It was a multistory rectangular btiiiding witii niag- 
nificent dining and reception rotnns that hf)sted innumerable balls at the 

88 turn of the century. Another major hotel was the Hotel Bristol. Iniilt in 
1893 on Tepebaji Caddesi. Perhaps not as majestic as the P(>ra Palace, but 
still among the bt^st hotels in the city, the Hotel Bristol lia<l a spacious 
entrance hall, marble staircases, an elevator, large suites, apartments, 
drawing rooms, and a large dining room, which could acconmiodate about 
one hundred guests "on the 'separate table' system as at the grand hotels 
in Paris and Vienna. "■^^ 

European-style multistory apartment buildings were introdiicetl dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth century as well. Up to this time, the 
northern side of the Golden Horn had a residential fabric in wood. In the 
nineteenth century, legal restrictions based on fire prevention, resulted in 
a gradual conversion to brick and stone. Simultaneously, the new hous- 
ing in Pera took as its nunlel the European-style nnillistory apartmetit 
buildings. As the Journal de Constantinople reported in 18G1. the wooden 
houses had almost totally disappeared in Pera having bei'n replactxl by 
"solid constructions of stone." Moreover, unlike in the past, these build- 
ings no longer encroached upon the public way. but neatly defined the 
two sides of the streets with their regular fa<;ades as in European cities.-^ 

Nevertheless, the apartment buildings constructed in the next (hiade, 
from 1864 to 1875. were not up to the standards of contemporary Euro- 
pean examples.^" Iti 1875. the number of "comfortable" flats with "com- 
modious plans and well-studied fa(,ades"' was very small. Issues such 
as lighting, ventilation, and heating were not carefully addressed. But. 
La Turquie happily announced that a snuill number of well-educate<l ar- 
chit«'< ts had arriv«Hi in town and that they would be able to design the 
efficient interiors and the artistic exteriors observed in EuroiMv 

For some time ... we have been witnessing the arriral of architert.s from ['aris, who arc 
not only able builders, but also having completed a strong education a» the Ecole Hrs 
Beaux-Art.s. are men of (aste who know all the resources of their art, can estiniair a 
site, distribute it without wasting an inch, meanwhile giving each roou> the importance 
that it deserves, and cover their facades with decorations, which give the buildings the 
seal of simplicity, grandeur, or mirth they must have.^*'' 

In 1876. the Cite de Pera building was erected on the site of the former 

89 .N'aum Theater, destroyeci by the 1870 fire. This building, belonging to 
a wealthy Greek businessman, Chirtaki Efendi Zogrophos. occupied a 
stirface area of approximately 4,600 square meters. The ground floor was 
reserved for commercial use: on either side of the moinnnental entrance 
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H9. Cite de Pcra. view from the Grande Hue de Pera (under re,Hloration 
after coUapning in the 1970s) 

were two large stores; nineteen smaller shops linetl tl»e interior gallery, 
which connected the (Jrande Rue to a side street. From the courtyard, 
marble staircases led to the three upper floor.i where large apartments of 
five. six. and seven rooms were featured. The Cite de Pera incorporated 
all the amenities of modern European apartment living nmning water, 
gas lighting (even on the staircases), and each unit was given a storage 
space in the basement for wood and ctKil. 

Cite de Pera's architectural style was "Second Empire." La Turquie 
described it as "Renaissance mixed with Greek," resulting in a "monu- 
ment elegant in its details, imposing in its ens<'nible." An (nlitorial pre- 
sented it as a turning point in the architecture of the Ottoman Empire: 

The Citp de Pera is ... a mnniinietit that pvrn Parj.s itsplf wcnilti \h' proud of. \V«» can 
say ronfidntnly that Pnrn has ht-on aflnrtind with a niniiiitnpnt that rIvps htinor not only 
to it.-i rnvner, tmt also to the «»ntirc rily, and which inarki; the beginning of a m-w era for 
(he architrrttire of the countr>'.""' 
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Tlie Cite dv Pcra iiidce<l became a landinark for the rity (today the 
most popular tavcrnas are hx atefl around its courtyanl) and a iiioniiiiieii- 
tal prototype for the many apartment baildiiiss ertrteil in Pera during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. By 1900. the main arteries of 
Pera. Taksini, and Pangalti were linefl with larKc, luxurious apartment 

00 buildings." However, there was still a serious housing shortage in both 
Pera and Istanbul. As Le Moniicur Oriental put it. there was no decent 
housing available at reasonable rates for the worker and those earning a 
modest income. The figures of the 1882 census also reflect the seriousness 
of tiie housing problem. According to the official niunbers, approximately 
26 percent of the capital's population did not reside in a private home. 
.\bout 5 percent lived in mosques and tekkes (sufi convents), 8 percent 
were refugees without permanent residence, 1.5 percent Muslim students 
living in mcdrcses. I I percent artisans living in their shops, and 2 percent 
ju-tisans and merchants staying in hnnn.'^^ 

During the last twenty-five years of the nineteenth and t he first decade 
of the twentieth century, an attempt w;is made to create mod«'rate income 
housing in the form of rowhouses a housing tyj»e foreign to the city until 
then. Its target population was small merchants, crivftsmen, artisans, 
and low-level bureaucrats. The location of the rowhou!^>s tells »is more 
about the ii»ten<le<l users. With one exception, they were all built in the 
modest neighborhoods and back streets of Istanbul. Pera, and Uskiidar. ''^ 
The exception was the ,\karetler project in Bcjjikta^. where large and 

I)] stylistically ambitious tmits UjmhI the two main streets. In fact, this is 
the only instance in the capital of a rowliouse scheme lieitig u.swl as a 
forni-giver in urban design. The proximity of the Dolinabah<;e Palace no 
doubt played an active part in the relatively monumental treatment given 
to this scheme. 

Formed under the influence of Western examples and depending on 
a land parceling that resulted from particular ownership patterns (va- 
ktfs). the rowhouses had regular and prototypical layouts. '^ Their facades 
were simple, symmetrical, and adornetl with some classical elements. 
Though they forme<l a < ()ntr;ist to the traditional houses of the city, stunc 
local elements, such iis bay windows, were integral ttl into their design. 
The rowhouses hence added an unprecedente*! blend of Western and 
traditional elements to the urban image of the Ottoman capital. 

The upper-class Muslim residential architecture also underwent a 
t ransfonnat ion id^ter the mid-nineteenth century. This was manifested 
by an interesting usage of \V«'st«'rn api)lique ra<;ades (m traditional in- 
teriors. The new konaks (large mansions) built in knrffir made extensive 
use of architectural features adopted from (•ontenii>orary European styles, 
especially from classicism. However, the interior organization followed the 
principles of a traditional Turkish house with a series of rooms opening on 
to a large central hall. These new konaks were l)uilt on both sides of the 
(Joldeii Horn.*'' In Istanbul, they often merged into the existing fabric. 
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92. W'Vwrfpn hou.'ic.H on the Bosporus 
with {•la.fniail detail.'i 



hut on tlio northern side of tl»o Golden Horn, erected along the recently 
opened straight, wide streets, they help<'d create a new cityscape. 

The NifjHiita:}! neighborhood, which developed during the last decades 
of the nineteenth centnry, is a fine example of this new pattern. The 
sInH'ts were straight and wide, cutting each other at right angles; the 
two- or three-story mansions were built in the middle of the plots, their 
neochissical fa(;ades often <l«'{ining the botuidary of the street. The spa- 
cious gardens of the mansions creatt-il an elfect very different from the 
main arteries of Pera, where tall apartment buildings adjacent to each 
other formed a nnich d('ns<>r fabric. 

The woo<len residential architecture of the city also made use of 
classical elements. Freely altered by the local craftsmen to match the 
traditional forms, they still di.splay the current fashions in residential 
const met ion. Though the da^ssical elemetits were more popular in the 
Bosporus villages, they also penetrated the Istanbul neighborhoods and 
adorned the entrances, windows, and cornices of many hous^-s from the 
most humble to the most elegant. 

To the west of Perfi, the newly developing areas in the hills of Tak- 
sim and Ma(;ka also actiuircfl a n(H)c-la.ssical appearance. This new image 
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was brought about by the const ruction of large military barracks, which 
accouipaiiic'(I the roorgaiii/.atioii of llic Ol Ionian army on Westprn mod- 
els. The two barracks in Taksini. and those in Giiniii^suyu and Ma<;ka 
(the last two designed by Sergis Balyan) were built in the l86Us under 
Abdiilaziz. Others, farther up the Bosporus, in the vicinity of the Yildiz 
Palace, belong to Abdiilhainit Us reign.'"" These overscaled structures 
that marked the otherwise bare hills of the Bosporus be< aine conspiciiotLS 
landmarks in the capital's nineteenth-century tirban image. Rtrtangtilar. 
with large interior courtyards, the barracks had similar layouts. Their 
orderly and synunetrical fa<;ades were furnishcKl with a severe and spare 

9'1 classicism. l>efitting the military spirit. 

Though not on a .scale comparable to the northern sections of the 
Golden Horn, newlassicism also penetrated the Istanbul peninsula. Her(> 
the neoda-ssical structures were concentrated near the -southern end of 
the Galata Bridge, hnniediately at the foot of the bridge in Kniinonii 
and along the shoreline between Eminomi and Sirkeci were the kargir 
custom houses and warehouses, built in the 18508 and the 1870s in the 
.same style as their counterparts along the Karakiiy-Tophane strip. A few 
office buildings, for example, the administrative olliee of the harbor, were 
also located on the Istanbul side of the bridge. *** These large, nmltistory 

'J4 structures echoefl the office buildings of Karakoy. 

Neoelassiei.sni was also deemed appropriate for state architecture. An 
early example wjis the seat of the Sublinie Porte (Babiali) inatigurated 
in 1H4.'J.'*'^ The monumental stone structure was composed of several in- 
terconnecteil offices. Fossali Bn)thers. the pc^pular architects of foreign 
embassies, were responsible for the interior decoration. .\n 1878 fire de- 
stroye<l uKxst of the building, but th(> office of th<' grand vizier and the 
archives were saved, as well cm the ornate and monumental entrance gate 
with baroque eaves. 

As part of the Westernizing e<lucational n-fornis. a tmiversity was 

0:') erected between Hagia Sophia and the Sultan .Ahmet .\lostiue in 1846.^" 
The architects were the Fossati brothers, who once more employed a 
neoclassical style. The three-story rectangular building ha«l a powerful 
mass alien to the skyline of Istanbul. A nei>-(;reek portico dominated its 
eastern facade. 

Another \Vestern-in.spired government building was the 18fi(> Min- 
istrv' of War in Beyazit. constructed in stone on the site of an earlier 
wooden structure but following a more gnuidiose plan." This Beaux- 
Arts structure was organizetl around an attractive glass-roofed central 
courtyard the first of its kind in the city. 

The Royal .Museum of Antique Works (.\.sar-i .Antika .Vliize-i Hiiina- 
yunu), designed by Antoine Vallaury. and built in the Topkapj Palace 
gardens in 1891, was another outstanding manifestation of the official 
adoption of \Vest«>m cultural models.'* The desire to build a mu.seum went 
back to 1869. when an imperial decree was issued urging the construction 
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95. Fossali Brothers, univer.nty, view from the Sea of Marmara, circa 
1900. On the left is the Mosque of Ahmet I; on the right is a minaret of 
Hagia Sophia. 



of a miizehane (miKsetim) upon the '"examples in European countries."^'' 
V'allaury's museum had six sections: the first housed the Greek. Roman, 
and Byzantine artifacts; the second, the Assyrian, Egyptian. Phoenician. 
Hittite, African, and Asian (other than Arab) collections; the third, the 
Islamic collection: the fourth, antique coins; the fifth, natural history 
spwiuie'ns; tmd the sixth wa.s a library replete with a large collection of 
books on historical and scientific topics.'*'' ConipartmentalizinR in this 
fashion reflected the museum arrangement that had developed in Europe 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century. V'allaury's neochtssical 
museum also conformed to the universally accepted museum style, and 96 
this choice worked especially well with the rich collection of juitiquities 
exhibited.''"' 

These buildings imposed a novel tone on the multilayered historic 
fabric of I.stanbul. Their concentration on the Western part of the penin- 
sula, however, resulted in the creation of a modern, nineteenth-century 
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appearance restricted to a relatively small area. There were other neo- 
classical buildings, mainly sonic kargir mansions, scattered throughout 
Istanbul, but their small number and their distribution throughout the ur- 
ban landscape did not contribute to a signilicant alteration in the general 
appearance of the city. 

Classical revivali.sm was applied freely to traditional building types. 
Its champion in Istanbul was Karabet Balyan, the architect of the Dolma- 
bah(;e Palace and of .Vlahnnit IFs mausoleum on the Divanyolu. wiiidi 
dates from 1840, The latter is an octagonal building with grille<l win- 
.97 tlows attached to a wall that forms a screen between the road and the 
cemetery all connnon characteristics of an Ottoman nmusoleuni com- 
plex. However, this building also exhibits themes foreign to Ottoman 
architecture. It is oversized relative to the classical Ottonuui examples, 
and a variety of imported forms pilasters with elaborate Ionic capitals 
adornwl with floral reliefs, archetl windows with dec<)rativ<' keystones, 
floral decorations on the frieze and the iron grilles in the French Empire 
style — are applied to the faqades. 

Karabet Balyan pursuetl the same approach in his 1861 Ortakoy 
Mosque, where he used the traditional spaces and typical components of 



97. K. Balyan. Mawoleum of Xfnhmnt U. rirrti IQOO 





96. A. Vallaury, museum, annex 
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99. K. Balyan, Dolmahahqe Mosque 100. (i. E. Street. Crimean Memorial 

Church 



Ottoman mosques, meanwhile incorporating a large collection of ueoclas- 

98 sical elements into the building. His Dolmabah<;e Mosque shared similar 

99 characteristics. The Mausoleum of Mahmut II, the Ortakoy Mosque, and 
the Dolmabahqe Moscjue present a variation on the French Empire style. 
ArchitfTtural historians attempted to distinguish this hybrid style from 
French Fmpire by labeling it "Turkish Empire. " Motifs such as swords, 
bunches of Hags, and musical instruments were integrated into the Turk- 
ish Empire style, but there were no animal or human figures as in the 
French.^** 

Gothic Revivalism 

Victorian neo-Gothic was introduced to Istanbul through the Crimean 
100 Memorial Church designed by G. E. Street and built in 1869.*' This 
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101. ChuTch of St. Stephen of the Bul- 
gara, circa 1900 




102. Perteimiyal Valide Mo.iqun, Ak- 
.taray, circa 1900 



large and handsome structure, reminiscent of Street's London Law Courts, 
did not find a following. The only other out.standing example of Gothic 
revivalism (although with some neo- Romanesque details) is the Church of 
St. Stephen of the Rulgars, erected in 1871 when the Bulgarian church 
declared its independence from the Greek Patriarch. This church, located 
close to the Greek Orthodox Patriarchy in Fencr on the Golden Horn, was 
built entirely of cast iron. It was prefabricate<l in Vienna and shipped 
down the Danube to Istanlnil.^'' 

Gothic revivalism accompanied Islamic forms and classical Ottoman 
scap«'s in two imperial nineteenth-century mosques, creating striking, but 
not uniformly pleasing results. The 1873 Pertevniyal Valide Mosque in 
Aksaray made use of Gothic revivalism in its general verticality. which was 
also repeatetl in the proportions of its various components, for example, its 
window det ails.'*'^ The second example is Xikogos Balyan's 1886 Haniidiye 
Mosque, adjacent to the Vildiz Palace. Here the verticality is accentuated 
again with the longitudinal proportions of the building parts. The pointed 
arch is now boldly used, and the window treatments are overtly more 
Gothic than those of the Pertevniyal Valide Mosque.^" 

Two nineteenth-centurj' neo-Byzantine buildings should be recalled in 
this context. The (ireek Church of the Holy Trinity, completed in 1882. 
created, with its high dome and towers, a powerful focus from Taksim 
toward the Grande Rue; its style was metaphorically appropriate. The 
other neo-Byzatitine structure. Kaiser Wilhelm IPs fountain, erected on 
the Hippodrome in 1899, paid homage to the nearby Hagia Sophia in its 
decorations, especially in the intricately carved capitals. 

I.ilamtc licvivali.irn 

Ironically. Islamic revivalism was brought to Istanbul, the scat of the 
caliphate, by European architects. Interest in this ""exotic" style had 
grown in the West in the nineteenth century, paralleling the expanding 
colonialism. To Western architects, the value of Islamic architecture lay 
in its decorative elements, which could be applied to their thoroughly 
Western buildings a mere surface veneer. The Ottoman capital made 
an especially appealing setting for an Islamic revivalist style. 

Among the most striking exmnples of a necvlslamic style was the 
Sirkeci TYain Station, completed in 1889 under the supervision of the 
German architect Jachmund. Its design principles followed the classical 
ideals of regularity, .symmetry, axiality, and clarity, but the structure was 
clad in an Oriental style based on Mamluk and Moorish sources. Jach- 
mimd's purpose must have been twofold: to find an appropriate symbol 
for the terminus of the Orient Express and to conform to the urban image 
of chtssical Ottoman Istanbul. His design achieved the first objective, as 
the Orientalism of the building is umnistakable. However. .lachmund's 
unawareness of the stylistic differences between various regions of Islam 
and periods of its history caused him to fall short of his second goal. 
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106. Jachmund. Sirkeci Train Station. Opening eeremony in 1889. 105. Kaiser Withflm It's fount am at 

the HipiHxirome. dedication rerernony 
in 1899. In the background w Hagia 
Sop f tin. 
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107. Main entrance of the Sirkeci Train 
Station 



In the end. his design was simply another foreign-looking structure that 
contributed to the fin-de-siecle architectural pluralism in the capital. 

.■\ntoinc V'allaury applied a similar style to the Office of the Public 
Debt Administration (Diiyun-u Umumiye Binasi) in 1899. Located promi- 
nently on the hill behind the Sirkeci TYain Station, this building combines 
Beaux- Arts design with elements taken from local architecture. The roof 108 
form with its large eaves, the bay windows, and the window details were 
borrowefl from Turkish house design. The use of materials, the monu- 
mental entrances, and the organization of the fenestration repeated the 
themes of monumental Ottoman buildings. V'allaury "s revivalism was a 
Turkish-Islamic one, and it is ironic that the seeds of a neo- Turkish style 
were planted in Istanbul by a Frenchman in the very building that sym- 
bolized the absolute economic control wielded by Western powers over 
the Ottoman Empire. 

The birth of Islamic revivalism in the Ottoman Empire is often as- 
sociated with Abdiilhamit II's commitment to the ideologj' of Islamism. 
There is, however, no evidence to support this thesis. ''•^ On the contrar)', 
Abdiilhamit 's appreciation of Bouvard's grand designs for Istanbul indi- 
cates where his preference lay. Islamic revivalism, as practiced by foreign 
architects in Istanbul during the later decades of the nineteenth century, is 
simply a logical development of the contemporarv' European eclecticism. 

Islamic revivalism made a strong impact on Turkish architecture and 
evolv(>d into a style referred to by architectural historians as the 'First 
National Architectural .Movement." Its pioneers were Kemalettin Bey. 
a student of .lachmund. and the Beaux-Arts-trained Vedat Bey. Their 
practice flourishcHl during the I{)2()s ;uid the HKiOs. bolstered by the young 
Republic's emphasis on nationalism.**' 

Art Nouveau 

The origins of Art Nouveau in Istanbul are rightfidly attributed to the 
Italian architwt Raimondo DWronco. the outstanding practitioner of the 
Stile Floreale. D'Aronco was first invited to the capital by .■Vbdiilhamit II 
to design the 1893 Industrial and .Agricultural Exposition. He then served 
as the chief architect to the imperial court between 1896 and 1908.^^ 
But. his professional activity was not restricted to royal structures. He 
established a large practice in the city, designing apartment buildings in 
Pera, and villas along the Bosporus and the Sea of Marmara. 

Among D'Aronco's many buildings, the small complex of §eyh Zafir. 
built in 1903 in Be^ikta^ on the Bosporus, consisting of a mausoleum, 
a library, and a fountain, dcscr\'cs a special place in the historj* of Art 
Nouveau architecture. It successfully combines the stylistic characteristics 
of the movement with non- Western forms and functions. The layout of It 
its parts is modeled upon earlier Ottoman examples and the forms and 
relationships between them are repeated. The mausoleum is a square. 
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symmetrical structure, covered with a Home. Attached to the uiausoleum 
is a library smaller ii) scale aiid more modest in its architectural treat- 
ment. To these, D'Aronco integrated curving eaves, triangular battere<l 
reliefs, floral decoration, an<l metalwork for the windows. 

Ca.sa Better, an apartment hou.se belonging to the Better family on 
the (Jrande Rue, was one of D'Aronco's mast admired buiklings in Pera. 





108. A. Vallaury, Public Debt Admin- 
i.'itratwn Building. Main rntmnrf. 




109. R. D'Aronco, ijeyh Zajir complex. Street facade. 



110. R. D'.Aronco. Ca.ta Bolter. Detail 
from Jaqadc. 
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111. Flora Han m Eminonii 



Built in 1907. its nontraditional facade broiiRht a novel liveliness to the 
main street. This fa<;ade was divided vertically by four huge pilaiiters 
decorated with medallions, abstrat t, curving floral and vegetal forms, and 
two. stone fat es. The pilasters were connected by an elaborate frieze of 
floral texture above the fourth story, which was repeate<l on the entrance 
gate as well as on the turrets. The nietal railings of the balconies made 
use of a universal Art Nouveau feature, the sinuous line. 

Art Nouveau became a favorite style in the capital. Numerous turn- 
of-the-ccntury buildings along and around the Grande Rue exhibit .Art 
Nouveau traits, especially in the railings, window details, and floral friezes 
where the rose motif reigns. The fashion crossed the Golden Horn as well. 
For example, an office building in Eminonii, appropriately named Flora 
Han, makes extensive use of the rose motif in its friezes, upper levels, and 
as single elements that define the windows. Its window-frames and the 
iron railings arc also unmistakcibly Art Nouveau. 11 

Art Noiivean spread to the Bosporus villages where D .Aronco built 
a rather flamboyant palace for Princess Emine Naciye in KuruQc^mc. 
a summer palace for the Egyptian Khedive in Bebek, and a summer 
residence for the Italian Embassy in Tarabya. Many featuri's from these, 
as well as other Art Nouveau buildings in the city, found their way to the 
more modest houses of the Bosponis. In architectural historian Godfrey 
(Goodwill's words, "Art Nouveau came to the Bosphorus like a gardener. 
House after house reflects this with its wrought iron daisies and convolvus 
guarding ghiss paneletl front doors." '''' The new vocabulary seemed at ease 
with the traditional forms of residential architecture. The popularity of 
Art Noiivcan jn'rhaps <an be attributed to its .itylistic affinity to the 
familiar abstracted language of Islamic art. 

THE SEARCH KOR A STYLE 

Architectural pluralism in the Ottoman capital, defined by various im- 
ported styles, created a deep anxiety among Turkish intellectuals. Ot- 
toman architecHire, as represented in the works of earlier architects, .such 
as .Sinan, was a matter of pride. The developments during the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, in contrast, were considered a decline, a 
degeneration. Solutions were attempted to "save" Ottoman architecture 
paralleling the general goal of saving the empire. 

The Westernized Ottoman intelligentsia approached the question of 
style with a biased attitude: Ottoman architei ture was to be explaincii 
by a vocalnilary and a set of rules similar to tliosc developed in Eu- 
ropean architectural treatises. This thesis was first ventured in a work 
titled U»ul-u Mimari-i Osmani (or, L'Architecture ottomane). prepared 
at imperial command by Montani Efendi and Boghos Efendi Chachian 
for the 1873 Vienna Universal Exposition. It was publisluHl in Istanbul 
in Turkish, French, and German. 
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The goal of this wwk was to bring to light ttie superior qualities of 
Ottoman architecture and to re-inttodtice to modern architects its che& 

d'ociivrr, such as the mosques of Istanbul. Edinie. iind BuEM. In the 
"Precis historique" section, the decline of Ottoman architecture was dis- 
cussed after a brief sur\'ey of the most important monuments. The influ- 
ence of French architects, cii^iiucrs, and artists was seen as a destructive 
force, whirl! h.ad led to a loss of juiritv in Ottoman arcliitfH-turo. as ol> 
served in exanipk'si .such ;i.s the Nuruosuiaaiye auci Lalfii mosques. The 
nineteenth-century architects of the capital were accused of experiment- 
uig with cvcrv known style and "trying in vain (n adopt them, snniotiinps 
one by one, sometimes in a confusion that is ridiculous and powerk-tis; to 
the requirements of Ottoman buildings — ^religious and other — ^thegr pro- 
duce nothing but inoiistroiis and dnll designs." " If Ottoman architecture 
continued to imitate the European styles, it would soon terminate its own 
existence. 

However, according to this treatise, with Abdiilaziz's reign (the sultan 

under whose patronaRO the Usul-u Mimari-i Osmani was publi.shed), 

some positive teiuh'ticies liad emergwl and a "national art" bai>ed on 

a "renaissance"' of Ottoman architecture was in sight. Ironically, the 

.\k^aray \'alide .Mosque, with its neo-Gothic elements, and the fjragan 

Palace, with its classical facades, were considered pioneers of an "ecole 
neo-turque»»i 

The chapter titled "Dornmcnts techniques" atteinpterl to outline tlie 
rules of Ottoman arcliitecture. It used the model of the hrst-century Ro- 
man architect Vitruvius to establish a classification of the Ottoman or- 
lis ders into the ordre echafrine. ordre brechiforme, and ordre crystallise. 

113 corresponding to the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. These were 

114 described in detail, each description ending with a few Vitruvian state- 
ments. Hence, the ordre echafrine wa.s categorized as appropriate for lower 
levels of ojiUcries. for shops, and for ever\' building type that re<|uired a 
great simplicity. The brechiforme was very severe and lieavy and was 
not used in civil architecture; the crystallise displayed playfiilness and 
refinement and was used in the interiors of civil liuildinRs. "''^ 

The argument followed that the Ottoman orders had created many 
beautiful buildings in the past and that they should still be used, because 
"th^ presented more subttet,\ tlian tlic ul^arly known classical orders," 
By reorganizing the principles of Ottoman architecture in a doctrine, it 
was believed that a service was paid to art in general.™ The mam objective 
was to make a place for Ottoman architecture within the wide spectrum 
of Western architectural styles and to encourage the use of a neo-Turkish 
style with defined rules of application for contemporary buildings.®' 

;\n undated document from the reign of Abdulhamit II, catalogued in 
the Ba^bakanlik .Arijivi as "'Unsigncfl Summary Report on the Develop- 
ment of National Fine Ans and the Provision of Opportunities," discussed 
once more the state of contemporary Ottoman architecture.^ According 
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112. Onln irhajTiin' from Montani US. Ordn brechtforme II4. Ordre ayatalHai 

Efendi anil Usujfias Kfrnili Chdchiafi, 
Usul-u Miiimii-i Osiuaiii {IHIS) 



to this (lt)( Uin('nt . Ottoiiuiii liitccturc had ciitcnHl a [m riod of ( risis 
because the profession had been taken over by Greeks and Armeuiaos. 
The 16(X3 Valtde Sultan Moaque in Eminonti was deemed the last true 
pier<> nf Ottdiiiaii archittTture. Liko Vsul-u Mimari-i Osmani. tliis roport 
single*! out the Nuniosnianiye and Laleli mosques as bad examples, be- 
cause they were biiilt in a "French style called 'rocaille'" {rokay tabir olu- 
nan Fransiz iar:-i mimarisi). However, contrary to the opinion exprefsafld 
ill [.'Arrhlti I turf <>floTnnne. the huildiiif^s cnn'tcd midrr Ahdiilaziz wore 
nui applaudcni and, for example, the Aksaray \aiide Mosque wiis dchned 
M "^ugly" and accused of opening the way for a style that was neither 
"nirkisli. nor Arabic, nor (Jothtcl 

The report also crilicizetl the residential architecture done in the 
Tnneh style, aU^firansa, as it was called. It argued that neither the stone 
nor the tinibf'r nlafranga houses were in fact alufmnga, wliicli. tlir r(>iiort 
claimed, wa;s attested by thueie who had been to Europe. The report 
considered this housing style very ugly and ill-suited to the climate and 
local needs. 
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The real cause of the architectural decline was attributed to builders 
(kalfn^). the majority of whom were Christians who had taken the place 

of Islainii ,i:rlii:octs in the Ottonmn Empire. With the establishment of 
n >< lii)>i| itf .iicliitprturr iji Isfanhiil. which would promote a systematic 
ciichitttlural education, it was ijoiiovcd that the proijlem could be resolved 
in about eight to ten years. The report, however, did not suggest an 
qipiOfHiato architectural style for rlic rmpirc. 

A document on the archileclural .styles to be used iu tlie 1893 In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Ebcposition once again brought the debate over 
Western and Islaniir stylcv tn ilif '■oif /''^ Like rlir two prrvious liisnission-s, 
this document i>egan by criticizing the contemporary architecture of Is- 
tanbul, this time for not obeying any architectural rules {kaide-i wmari). 
The preferred styles for the exposition were expressed as '^toman," 
"Aral)ic." or ■'Moorish." hence Islamic. However, after negotiations (the 
document does not tell us wlio tlic negotiators were), an agreement was 
reached to use Islamic styles in .some buildingj^ and Western styles in 
others, Fienaissance was chosen from European hooks as the appropriate 
Western style. The debate over the proper architectural style for the 1893 
exposition reflects the architectural scene even better than the previous 
discussions on style wliidi rPTiiaiticd on tlic rhooretical level. In contrast, 
this was a debate whose resolution would be implemented. However, what 
was meant by '^Renaissance" style, defined here as an ofl'si)ring of the '*Ro- 
man," "Crei'k." and "Cothic." was not clear. Tlic choice of tlie architcet- 
in-chief added to the confusion: the commission was given to Raimondo 
D'Aronco, whose work was neither neo-Islamic nor Renaissance. 

The last discussion of the subject comes from the turn-of-tlic-century 
writinfrs of flic eminent Turkish art historian Cclal Esat. ( Vial Esat's 
goal w;is to r<>triev(> the legacy of Ottoman arclntecturi' and to revive 
it in contemporary |)ractice. He began by criticizing the simplistic view, 
cominonly sliarcd hy European art historians, that made no rlistinction 
between Persian, Arabic, and Ottoman art.'"' In order to clarify the dif- 
ferences between Ottoman art and other traditions, he Brst wrote a series 
of articles on the arf and architecture of difTcrcnt culture^. < oiuiiarint; and 
contrasting them with Ottoman art.*''' He then proposed a method that 
would provide a better understandung of Ottoman art and architecttu'e 
imi thus improve contemporary practice. In an article titled "Osmanh 
Mimarisi" (Ottoman Architecture). Celal Esat summarized some of the 
ideas of the nineteenth-century French architectural authorit.\ Eugene 
Emmatmel \'iollet-le-Duc and, defending their universality, attempted to 
apply ihetn to Ottoman architect uro,"'' He argued that the only way to 
improve Ottoman architecture lay in tiie discovery of its underlying rules, 
which OOidd be achieved by first taking careful measurements of major 
monuments and drawinj^ them to jirfH'ision. Tlic fundamental principles 
{kaide-t esasiye) of Ottoman architecture would surface only after ana- 
lyzing these drawings scientifically. As contemporary architects did not 
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investigate aiid understand the science of ardiitccture, they made random 
collages otit of the various elements borrowed from Ottoman monumenta. 
Accnrdiii!; ti) rplal Ksat. this was pure imitation (taklit) and was doomed 
to remain so until the rules were scientifically discovered. 

These discussions <hi architectural styles shared several views. Their 
point of departure was always the same: Ottoman architecture was in 
decline and had to be saved. The proposals agreed on the need for im- 
provement of local architoi-turo and condemned the direct adoption of 
Western models. Bui die employment of Western-type academic and sci- 
ontifif- riicthnds was strongly advocated to reincarnate the past glory of 
Otluiiian architecture. Education was seen as the key in training Turkish 
architects. 

The mitcomr was not an inimrdiatr rprnvrr\' Xrvrrthrless. as an ex- 
tension of the Taiizimat's educational reform program, a Western-style 
School of Fine Arts fSanaori-i Nefiae Mekteb-i AM) was founded in 1881. 
Two years later, tin n hool of Civil Engineei^(IIendese-i .Vliilkiye Melc- 
tebi), which inchuir<l a program in architecture, was estabhshed. Archi- 
tectural education thus gained a new importance, and took a sharp detour 
from the traditional professional training. 

Until the Tan/iniat reforms, architectural education was under the 
aegis of tiie Orgaiuzation of Royiil Arciiitetts (Hassa Mimarlari Te^ki- 
lati), the group in charge of the oonfltructiraii and repur of buildinga that 
belonged to the palace, a.-^ well as all other government construction activ- 
ities. At the same time, the organization acted as an educational institu- 
tion, based on a master-apprentice relationship within the practice. The 

organization <lisinlei;Tat(Hl after the declaration of the Tanzimat reforms, 
when ministries, and, for that matter, the Ministry of IVade and Con- 
struction (Umur-u Ticaret ve Nafia Nezareti), were created.''' The result 
was an interruption in architectural education for four decades, until the 
estabUshment of the School of Fine Art.s. 

In the School of Civil Engineering, architectural education was not 
differentiated from engineering, hut in the School of Fine Arts it became 
a distinct lii-^r iplinc The School r)f Fine .^rts consisted of three depart- 
ments: painting, sculpture, and architecture. Tlie iuilial enrollment was 
twenty students; the number increased rapidly, and reached 198 in 1896. 
Antoine Vallanry wa.s its main instructor.^''* 

The description by The Levant Herald of a year-end exliibition in 1893 
reveals the Westernised nature of the education: 

... on the other side is ejdiibited the work of the piipiln of the well-known architect 
Mr. Vallaury Thcv are all striking, t\\Piity ^-ihli tii- ,ir> Tr]:i «'<f'iit< two of whom 
are T^ks, two Greeks, and sixteen Armenians. The Turkwli labels show that the first 
priie is given to Carabet Ehrachian for the plan and elevation of a Caitoiihilouie, 
the Mcamd goes to Totos Toromaoian for that of a palace; noted also were wmfa fagr 
Bogo« Haberian, Suleimait, Leon EUcaerdjian, Mdunet Alaeddin. There are about forty 
andiitaetunl irarica, whidi all denoted much talent and great merit; the neatocw aad 
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ihe finish of the technirat part of these works ass well as the cutiipleietii-ss of details 
IS most remarkable when one takes into cotisicleraticin that thrs4- plaiis are not eopieii, 
but are produced by the pupils to scale from the indication of the size and style of 
the buildings required, given by their teacher. There are plans of theaters, palaces, etc 
... etc .... all beautifully executed and most meritorious in point of conception.*^ 

As in many other parts of the world at that time, the methods and 
values of the Parisian Ecole des Beanx-Arts were adopted. Eclectici.stn. in 
the process of gaining legitimate status within the Beatix-Arts tradition 
itself, became incorporated into the philosophy of the new institution.™ 
Willinffncss to experiment with a variety of styles enhanced the study 
of the local architectural heritage, a-s well as its re-evahiation in current 
practice. The architectural education at the School of Fine Arts in Is- 
tanbul therefore responded favorably to the proposals put forward by the 
Ottoman intelligentsia. The architectural education offered wjus system- 
atic in following the clarity of Beaux-Arts principles. It was academic and 

115 scientific in the study of architecture. And, finally, rather than rejecting 

116 Ottoman archite< ture, it embraced it as a colorful addition to an already 
eclectic vocabulary. 



115. School of Fine, ArLt. student project for a mausoleum, first prise in 
the year-end competition (1909) 
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7. 

Epilogue 



Istanbtil approaclnHi iioiii the water hiis always been an iiisj)iriiig siglil. 
Invariably, the accounts of travelers start with a dazzling description of 
the city viowpd fnim tlir sea. Edmnndo Do Amiris's first iiiiprcssiiiii< of 
bis "beloved Istanbul " are perhaps overly eniutional, but they do convoy 
the glory of the city's urban image at the turn of the century: 

To th*' riRht. Clalata. lior forcgnnitKi a fnre?it of niiusts aiui Hags; ahnvf Galata, Pora. 
the ini|:w>-iiiii; -.luix's of her EiiiopoiUi l>ala^l■^ oiitlliu'd a^iiitut thf >k\; in fimit iIjo 
bridge connecting the two banks, across which flow continually two opposite, man>'- 
hued stieanu of life; to the left. Stambul, scattered over her seven hills, each crowned 
with a gigantic mosque with its leaden dome and gilded pinnacle . . . the sky, in which 
are Wpntipc! toRrthrr the most dclicatp shades of blue and silver, throws evcr>-thing into 
marvi Idus rdn f. u'liiU' th( uatcr. i)f a sajipiiiro liliic and iliiltrii <>\cr with little purple 
buoys. reH«'< ls ilip minarets in long IreiiihliiiK lines <if white; the rupolaii glisten in tl«c 
sunli^t; all that mass of vegetation sways and pulpitates in the morning air.... Tb 
dengr thia is the most beautiful sight on earth woidd be churlish indeed, as ungratefid 
tcward God aa it would be uiyuat to hia creation; and it is certain that anything more 
beautiful would surpaaa manldnd^ powers of agognnent.' 

117 The image the city presented when viewed from the Sea of Marmara 

was dcccpt'uT a fact that every traveler discnvercfl as soon as he lanrled 
on the shore. Istanbul was run-down and neglected. Many neighborhoods 
destroyed 1^ fires were not rebuilt for long periods. Upon closer inspec- 
tion, the monuments that glittered so lirilliantly from afar, were poorly 
maintained and badly in need of restoration. Many wealthy families had 
left the poiinstila for the new quarters across the Golden Horn. The man- 
sions they left l>chind were subdivided into smaller units and rented to 
low-income families. Building activity had shifted to Galata and, e.\ccpt 
for a small number of offices and kargir konaks, no new buildings were 
erected in 1st anbul. The grand old city was gradually bemg abandoned to 
the working classes. 

lis Galata's story Wcis ditferent it was the center of the modern and 
Westernized life in the empire. Viewed from the sea, its skylme was 
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117. View of Istanbul from Calata Bridge, circa 1900. Valide Mosque is 
at. the t>ista of the bridge. 

dominatwl by tall and handsoriie new buildings with regular contours. 
A local author of the time noted the general character of the suburb: "As 
most of its buildings arc kargir and new. its view is vcr>' beautiful from 
the sea; however. IwHause its streets ar«' narrow and tortuous, it is not 
so pretty from the inside."'^ A turn-of-t he-century English traveler. W. H. 
Hutton. labeliHl the European api)earatu'e of Galata and Pera a "veneer 
of the West" and arguetl that IVra was a "poor outpost of civilization.^ 
He saw the nineteenth-century changes in the Ottoman capital as a thin 
layer over the reality: '■■Const}uitinoi)le remains, with all its changes, a 
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118. View of Gnlnid from Gnlntn Bridge., circa 1900 



city ol ihf ilark ages. At aiiy inoineiil, the curtain may be lifteil on a 
scene of tragic horror, and meanwhile there is the grotesque mimicry of 
Western civilization."' Though based on the author's imxoncejM ions of 
"horror" associates! witli an aHen. non- Western culture, there is validity 
in his obstT vat ions. The formal character of (ialata jukI Pera was not in 
harmony w ith the living patterns of the majority of the capital's residents, 
let alone with life in the rest of the emi)ire. Yet, the Western faqade. 
with its importeil social and economic models, and its values that were 
embraced by only a very small group, wjus .so well establishesl that it added 
a powerful new component to the image of the capital by turning it into 
a dual city — Istanbul on one sitle and Galata on the other side of the 
Golden Horn. 



^ aterial 



Tlio Turks wvw outsiders and sliy olistTvers iii I'ci a. Do Amicis noted: 

... here are Greek, Italian, aiid French dandies, merchant princes, oflSciala of the 
varioua dekgationa, Cocrign navy oflicers, amhamadors' equipages, and doubtful-looking 

physioloj^rs of eveiy nationality. IVirkish niPii stand admiring thp wax ht-ads in the 
hairdrosiprs' windows, and the women pausr opfn-m(nithe<l hefore thp showcases of 
rlii' iii;llinpr'< shops. The Europeans talk and laugh niorr loudly here than rlwwhere, 
crackiug jokes in the middle of the street, while the IXirks, as if they were foreigners, 
cany tlM^r heads less high than in the streets of Stambal.' 

The dichotoiu,v beiweeu Istanbul and Galata had grown to such a 
striking extent that on several occasions it was brought to the attention 

of Abdiilhaiiiit II. For cxaniplc ;ui 1870 docMincnt . titled "Sniiic Thoughts 
and Observations on the Run- Down State of Istanbul as Compared to the 
Built State of Galata and Pent," read: 

Tlie dilfi'ii'iiic l.ctwicii ihc city of Istanlml .iml (i.iliita and Pera is very striking in 
both buildings and onierline^is. For example. <'v< i, tlmugh there are only three hundred 
kargir houses in lalaubul (most of them constructed in very ample ways), there are 
several thousands in Galata and Pera; most of these are valuable and the majority an 
orn«*unente<l. Many things that are regarded as sipis of civilization and that exist even 
in the secotidary ami tertiary cities of liiirupe arc present in Pera, but. for example, 
guest houses calle<l hotel!*. wlii( li r\t n the Miiallcst ( i)\iii(ricrf iiiusl have, lid not exist 

in Istanbul In this age i>f rivilizatiun, the streciii uf Istanbul are still in the dark and 

people walk around with lanterns as in China, w h e i wa s (bdata and Pera are lighted with 
gas — The areas in Galata and Pera that were repeatedly burned down fay big fires are 
today all bnilt in jbir^tr; there are no empty lots left, la contrast, m Istanbul nuigr 
empty lots .ur Kh-^. rvr'tl in the Clbali area, bumed fifty yews ago, and in Hbc^Mga and 

Aksaray. luinieil later.' 

The deterioration of Istanbul so troiihlcd the ruleni that many at- 
tempts were undertaken to bring the old city up to modem standards. 
As we httve trncM throughout this study, tlw post-Tuistniat Ottoman 
reformers agreed that their capital had three major problems; it had an 
irregrilar street fabric, it \v;is divided, and it w;i.s dilapidated. These prob- 
lems were in sharp contr;i.-i t:i :ni("an<ii;ir_\' cities in Euro))c, w Imh sjrm- 
bolizcd progress and reHned < ulttire to the Westward-looking Ottoman 
btureaucrats. In accordance with the general struggle to *'save" the em- 
pire through E^nopean-efyle reforms, Istanbul had to be modecmzed along 
Western lines. The refori!i(>rs agreed that modernization roiild he aehievefl 
by imposmg a regular order on the urban fabric, by providing good com- 
munication between diflinrent parts of the capital, and'l^ hnpiwdng the 
urban appearaticp. 

The solutions to the three problems went hand-m-hand. Rcgulariza- 
tkm meant replacing the old street network, composed of short, crooked 
aitmea and many dead ends, with well-connected roads— straight, spa- 
cious, and of imifonn width. .Also new building codes and regulations 
were pa^ised that aimed at creating a uniform residential fabric. Regular- 
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ization involved, at the same time, clearing the waterfront of dilapidated 
buildings and opening wide embanlcments. 

These efforts helped to improve access to the major node^ of the capi- 
tal. The introduction of mnrlrrn transportation systems further cnliaiK ed 
accessibility. TVams, runrnng along the newly opened or eniargwl arter- 
ies, ooDnected the scattered neigbbwhoods or Istanbul and Galata. The 
fonst ruction of two bridges across tlic Golden Horn facilitated commu- 
nication between the two banks of the waterway. It was, however, by 
the fenyboatfl of the ^irket-i Hayriye that the physically divided parts of 
the capital — Istanbul, CJalata, Uskiidar, and the Boeporus villages were 
finally linked to each other. The wide, new embankments made water 
transportation easier. 

Improving the capital's urban image was the concluding order of 
business. The models most admired were the European capitals. The 
Tanziniat Council (Meclis-i Tanzimat) expressed thi.s point clearly in an 
1839 report: "If some artful embellishment is added to the natural beauty 
of Istanbul, which is unique in the world, there i.s no doubt it will become 
the most ijeautiful of the most beautiful cities of Europe."* 

The Ottoman ruling classes associated beauty with regularity in dty- 
building. Embellishment, regularization, and road enlargement were the 
key words used time and again in government reports advocating the 
renovatton of the urban image- 

The uliiniate ■^tcp toward creating a capital that would compete with, 
and even surpass, the beauty of European cities was reached in Joseph 
Antoine Bouvard's project thai proposed renovating prominent areas of 
the city according to L. ropean aichitectural and urban design prototypes. 
That RotivardV plan rcniai u d on paper was not only a matter of financial 
constraints but also indicated the capital's unwillingness to undergo such 
sweeping change Ofvemight. When introduced in increments, urban design 
principles imported from Europe were smoothly integrated into the exist- 
ing patterns, but a more radical surgery was not yet possible in a city still 
clinging to its customs and heritage. The social change imposed by the 
Tanzimat reforms only j^radnally penetrated the more traditional sprtors 
of the society, and the slow transformation of the urban fabric rcHcctod 
this reality. 

The redesigning and rebuilding done between 1838 and 19Q6 perhaps 
did not match the ambitious goals of the rulers, but nonetheless some loaf- 
lasting changes were introduced into the urban fabric. The most intendve 
buikUng activity took place from tin Lite 185Us to the 1870s under the 
g|q)ervision of the I.T.K. in Istanbul and tiie Sixth District Administration 
in Galata. it was during these years that the capital acquired some of its 
main connectors — the Divanyolu in Istanbul, the Karakoy-Ortakoy road 
that follows the BosponiH shoreline, and the Taksim-^i^U route on the 
northern side of the Golden Horn. 



The luajurity of the reuiaiitiug street regularixatiuii uperatiotu» took 
place after fires. Their scale waa restricted to the burned areas, and often 
thf rcplanned neighborhoods wrrr not adequately rontirrtrc] m the main 
arteries. They formed, in the midst of the overall labyrinthiaii fabric, 
iscdated islands with orthogonal streets but fiizzy boundaries. Another 
aspect that affected the city form was the introduction of modern urban 
services, such as street lighting and cleaning, made possible 1^ new laws 
and regulations. 

The two sides of the (loUleii Horn diil not benefit equally from urbati 
reform: Galata. flourishinj^ as an international rommrrro rrntrr, rollrrtcd 
the greater share and actjuirod a more modern appearance. The duality 
of the Ottoman capital's urban image, with the more traditional btanbul 
peninsula in flic south and tlio Wostmi-IookinR Calata to the nortli nf 
the Golden Horn, recalled the pattern of many colonial cities from Saigon 
and Delhi to Cairo and Rabat. The common colonial practice was to 
create a Western city next to the indigenous one. tlir latter hoins left 
exclusively to the "local" people. In many cities, a barrier zone, referred to 
as the "cordon sanitaire,'' separated the Western city from its indigenous 
counterpart. 

Istanbul \va.s not a colonial city. Xevertlieles^s. the {(rowing control 
of Western powers over the Ottoman Enipue resnllwl in the reflection 
of some colonial urban design trends in its capital, .^t first glance, the 
nineteenth-renturr- Ottoman capital appeared to have both a traditional 
and a European component. Yet, unlike the colonial cities, the indigenous 
populations were not locked into the traditional city. There were many 
Mn.slim neiRhliorlioods to the north of the Golden Horn a phenomenon 
that can be attributed to the fact that the "Western" city in Galata 
was not a newly planned one, but the expansion oi an already existing 
.settlement. For the same rejtson. Galata does not have a regular Street 
pattern like the new annexes to the colonial cities. 

The Golden Horn initially might seem to be a physical barrier between 
Istanbul and Galata, but it could never be considered a cordon sanitaire. 
The nineteenth-century bridges insured the vital connection between the 
two areas and contributed to the creation of a greater Istanbul. Fur- 
thermore, urban reform and modon amenities were not excluded from 
the Istanbul peninsula. An effort was made to bring the new services to 
at least the prominent quarters of the traditional city -a practice not 
(ypieally observed in colonial cities. 

Thus the nineteenth-century Ottoman capital did not conform to the 
development pattern typical of colonial cities, nor did it resemble contem- 
porary European cities. First, btanbul's architectural heritage gave it a 
unique skyline with many domes and minarets that had no comparison in 
Western cities (though not as conspicuous as in Istanbul, mauy mosques 
were also scattered throo^icnit Galata, especially along the waterfront). 
Second, the street network was stiJI not completdy reguluized. Even the 
newest arteries were not as spacious and continuous as the modem av- 
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enues in ninetet!nth-ceiitury European cities; uor were the buildiugs that 
flanked them homogeneous like the European five- or six-story buildings. 

Third, tlie construction materials were different: most of the residential 
architecture in the Ottoman capital, and particularly in ktanbul, was still 
made of timber. 

The Ottoman ('ai>ital hence followed a rather unique devel<i;init iit 
pattern from 1838 to 1908. The tiature of the work undertaken and 
the policies adopted during this period had a great impact on the city s 
future. First the Young IVirks, then the cadres of the "nirkish Republic 
continued to look to Europe as their source of inspiration. Tinrnediately 
after the abolition of the sultanate, Etuiu Bey, the mayor of Istanbul, 
translated a book from the IVench, titled ^eAtivtltifc (Urbanism) on the 
recon.st ruction of Pari.s in the nineteenth rentury.^ In his introduction, 
Emin Bey elaborated on the importance of studying Paris, one of the 
world's greatest cities, from an urbanistic ptnnt of view as a guide to the 
replanning of Turkish cities. The goal was once more to elevate thoT^irkish 
cities to the level of re<cularity f.sFrn/F-? intiznm) ohs<'rve(l in Paris. 

The posl-Tanzimat practice of appealing to Western expertise was 
pursued also under the Republic and many European specialists were in- 

vite<l to modernize the Turkish cities. The first attempt to control Istan- 
bul's development by nxeans of a "master plan" was made in llie i93Us." 
The nmsultants were German and FVench planners, Alfred Agache, Her- 
man Elsof/. H. Lambert, and Martin WaKuer, whose opinions on msgof 
planning issues, such as growth, transportation, liistoric preservation, and 
zoning were not implemented but survive as reports. On the other hand, 
FVench architect and planner Henri Prost played a crucial role. Prost s 
presence in Istanbul spanned the years from 1936 to 1951. Parts of the 
119 plan he developed for the city arc still in application. Prost 's plan is in- 
teresting for our purpo.st>s. hwause it combines the various points made in 
different contexts dnriuK the jxTiod stuclied in this book. For exanii)le. the 
main skeleton of the road network ]>roposed for Istanbul is rentini.scent of 
Von Mdtke*8 18^ plan; the artery that runs parallel to the Theodonan 
walls recalls the arguments for the creation of a Rin<^str;Lsse in 10(K): 
and, the Galata Bridgc-Bcyazit connection was previously attempted by 
Gavand in his subwiqr system project of 1876. 

The second wave of planning occurred in the I9.^)0s. .\niong the Eu- 
ropean consultants of this phase were Hans Hogg, a German plaimer, and 
Luigi Piccinato. an Italian planner.' While Hogg focused mainly on the 
importance of zoning, Piccinato's plan was of a regional character. During 
the second half of the twentieth century, Turkish plaimers and architects 
became more directly involved in the planning of Istanbul. The record 
uicreaae in the city's population begiiming in the 1960b contributed yet 
another major planning issue to the already existing ones. 

Almocit i5tJ yejirs have passtKi since the declaration of the Tanziniat re- 
forms. During this long period, the communication network of t he city has 
unproved, new roads anud new squares have been opened, dead ends have 
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119. H. ProsVs plan (1937) 



almost been eliminated, a large section of the waterfront in both Istanbul 
and Galata has been regularized, niodern transportation has penetrated 
to even the most isolated neighborhoods, and the built fabric has been 
almost completely converted into kargir (now meaning concrete). How- 
ever, many irregular -streets still exist, the waterfront along the Golden 
Horn is still crowded with warehou.ses, factories, and workshops, and the 
poor quality of the concrete construction gives even the newest buildings 
a run-down and unfinished look. The dichotomy between the two aides of 
the Golden Horn continues to the present day. Istanbul and Galata still 
present different images: Istanbul's skyline is dominated by the domes 
and minarets of the kiilliyes and mosques, whereas the Western look of 
the Galata side has become even more pronounced with the construction 
of .several buildings over twenty stories high. 
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Today's city occupies a vast area. The Istanbul side is no longer 
defined by the Theodoeian walls, but extends westward. The new qnartm, 

built up over (lie last three decades, spread out on both sides of the (Golden 
Horn for kilometers past the borders of the ninctccnth-ccntury city. Their 
development happened quickly and often organically, resulting once again 
in irregular settlement patterns. 

The prohlrms of thr iiinof oonth-century city have thus survived to the 
present day juid !>o have the goals of the early planners. Their twcnticth- 
centwy counterparts are still straggling to cstabUali a 'Vegularify," fiil- 
louiuij in tlic steps of Mustafa Re«if Pasa. the Ttmziniat reformer who 
introduced the concept to the empire in 1836. 
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18. "EInlye Kanuni*' (1883), urt. 22, p. 1042. These articles 

recall the 186!> plaiinini; law in Italy and the 1875 tfiwn 
planning; art in Prussia. lH)th i)f which pniptwiTcd timtiir- 
ipalitics to prepare' plans for Icmii iinproM im iits ami inwii 
development (S. D. Adshead, Toun Pianniru/ and Town 
Daeiopment [London, 1923], pp. 181-91, 195). But, it was 
not iintU the 1902 Genua repkitting law, the Lex Adi- 
ris, that the terms ofreplotting were clearly spelled out in 
Kuropf Till- \'MY2 rii rtiiiiii liiw slate<l that in a rcploll 
situation, I he lots shouNi Im- laiti out at ri(ihl angles to 
the streets, in the satne location in which they were (be- 
fore replotting, and equni in ^^iie to the former lots (F. B. 
Williams, The Law of Cuy Planmng and Zoning [New York, 

v.r22\. pp. no II). 

19. KrRin. \fmlk \:\m 12. 

20. Journal dr. ConKtantinoiitr , 2:i SepleiulMT 

21. "Istanbul ve Belde-i Selasede Yapilacak Ebniyenin Suret-i 
inqaiyesine dair NiMinnamc^ (1875), art. 6, p. 519. 

22. "Dersaadet Belediye Kannno" (1877), in DSstw, vol. 4, p. 
530. 

J'!, Krttlll, \l,.rllr I I. '.'.?< 

24. Ergm, AfeceUe 1:1259- 1;M)9, and 1317 32. 

25. E. de Amicis, ConMantmopk, 2 vola. (Phiiadephla, 1896), 

2:f)8. 

26. The inifl nineH-enth-centiiry map of the Ist;uil>nl penin- 

snla (sections of which are used as the ha.se iii:ip tlirouKli 
out this chapter) does not show geometric street (iatlerii>, 
Iteguhtrliiation Is, llieiefnie, a po-"!- l(*riOs ptienunieiioii 

27. According to DBA, irade, Dahiliye, no. 26937, tliis number 
is GG6: in Meetlk. it is fnven aa 748; and the Jowmei dt 

Cnri^t'ittinioplf c-tiiii.iK'v .1 more exaggerated number of 

1.(1^10 houses as !iiaii> shops. 

Popkapi I'ahue Mii<4-uin .\rchivo, DO. E0433. 

29. BBA, iradc, DahUiyc, no. 23150. 

30. Journal de Consfaistmopfe, 3 January 1856. 

31. This crosgfoads was the location of Forum Bovis. 

32. Joumiil tie Constaniinaple . 3 .lanuary 1856. 

33. .Iiiiirnn} dr ( 'unntantinoplf . !{ .lanuary 

34. Even Kunene Haussiiiaiin's liirtrl involvement was ru- 
inuriHl. Kri-in ari;u(-<i a^.iiiist Tazil Halil Etheni, who in- 
sisted (hat Haussniann had personally drafted the actual 
plan (Ergin. \feeelU! 1:1019), The plan in the Topkapi 
Palace .Muscinii Archive l.car^ I.. StoLiri's signature, and 
(here i:s no tiienl ion of such an itivulvement in liausiiliiauirs 
Mimoiren, 3 vols. (Paris. 185)H). 

35. Quoted in Ergin, Maxlk 1:1345. 

36. Ersin. itfeeeUe 1:1313. 

37. DRA, irade, Mocll.vi Vala, no. ilOGT. This official state- 
ment recalls .Mumford's analysis of the rebuilding of Paris 
under Napoieon III. According to Mumlbrd, Haussmann's 



geometric hoiilevards were designt^l to facilitate nnlitary 
(oiitrol -o liiitd to achieve in the medieval fabric of Paris 
(L. Mumford, The CvUvm oj CHiet (New York, 1970], p. 
96). 

nn\. irade. Meclis-i \'ala. no. 21(167. 
• in. nn.\, Irade. Meclis-i Vala. no. 2-lWj7. 
1(1 BRA. Irade. Me. lis j Vala. no. 24895. 

41. "islaliat-i Turuk Komi^ronu Vezaifini Mebyun 'Dtlimat- 
nanw," art. 1, in Ergm, JIfeoeUe 1:995. 

42. For a list of member*, see Ergin, Meeelle 1:933. 

\'\ -islahat-i Turiik Komisvonu," art. 2. in Ergin, Mteette 

1 'IM"). 

I I lslahat-1 Turuk Koniisyonu," art. 3, p. 995. 

4. >. The fint iitnds were provided from the palace budget and 

the gwenunent budget. A secondaiy moome came from 
the sale of unclaimed lots or the leftover lots from the 

new plans i I!ri.',in. Imar vt. I>kii7:. p 12:. On mMQf 0C> 
casions, govcnimcr.r ..ulisidy was used in a.idition to the 
sums gaineii iiicu riuM ^.des. Kor i-\.iiiij)lc, the urgency 
of reixrilding the newly burned neighborhoods of Sama^ 
and Balat led to an tmexpected increase in costs, whidi 
the uoMTiitneiit was ashed to offset in i>^(;7 ;HR \, Ir.ide, 
Dahiliye. tio 11216). Whenever a main artery or a govern- 
ment building was in <|iiestiun. the state budget was used. 
Hence, the rebuilding of the Babiali walls, for example, was 
paid fay the government (BBA, trade, Dahiliye, no. 41216). 

46. Er^n, Meeelk 1:1001. 

47. Rrgin, Meeellr 1:1002. 
1^. Krgin, \ftr,'!l, 1 10IV2 

ID HHA, Irade. Meclis-i Vala, no. 24866. 
■)<» EtKin, .Uffll, 1:1002. 

51. Ergin, MeeeUe 1:1006. 

52. E. HauBsnoann, Mimoires, 3:28-29. 

5. '}. The I T.K practiced historical iireservalion. I>\it not in a 

sy-^leniatic manner It \sa.s lifty more years before the iin- 
|H-rial sovermneiit took the lirst step to systematize the 
preservation activities. In 1917, Halit B«y, the director of 
the Royal Museum, was requested to ISorm a committee 
thai would take tiie necessary mejisures for the couser\'a- 
lioti of historic monuments and the picturesque sites in the 
empire. TIh' capital was the Ivesinniiis; point: a conmiis- 
sion of enKiiieers and an hit<x ts Wius to prepare an inven- 
t(}ry of the moiaiments and maintain their conservation. 
The goal was educational and touristic ( "Sauve-gaider dea 
momiments d*art et dct aitM pitloresques," Cfnie eivit ot- 

loman April ID17'. pp. 80-81). 

54. .Iiilia Pard<H-, fieauties of the Bosphorus (l.ondon. 1839), 
p. 118. 

55. Among the early nineteenth-centuiy contributiona are 
J. Von Hammer's Conatantinopeb vnd der Botponu (Peeth, 
1822) and romitte AtidrrsHsy's C'lmtminople et k Bos- 
phore de TVoce (I'iu-is, 1»2»). A number of boolcs were put^ 
lished during the 1870b; their preparation mnst have gone 
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li.iik l<i ihc IhfjOs. Tlio iiinst vvrll-kn<mii arc P. A. I)p- 
th;< T H Df-T Fiositoron und Constantinofifl (Vienna, 1873); 
W. Salzenberg's AUckriatliieke Bmdenhnder von Con' 
stmtiftopel (Berlin. 1877); and F. W. linger s Queller der 
lhj:anfin>^rhf ii KtinMyeBckiehU (Vienna, 1878). 

56. Krgin. M,all, l:ll)(»7. 

57. Er^, ,U<rf//. 1:1(KI8. 

58. Eivn, MecelU 1:1009. 

SO. R. E. Kocn. Istanbul AnaMopedisi (btanbui, 1968), p. 

6(>. KrKiii. \1'ntU 1:1009. 

61. This us.iiioti sounds like a reference to Haussin.iim '•■ 
urban planning principles concerning cemeteries. However, 
the popular term fn nk pe m Is used to define tlie mentality 

tlinf Hi^rr's;;tr(ls the Isl.niiir v.iliins' it H<if« not ii('('«»ssarily 
refer to Freiicli attitudes. Besides, it was quite unlilcely 
tlt<ti Haiisstoaiin's work was known in such detail to the 
critics of tiie i.T.K. 
$2. Ko^, ItUaAvd AntildopeiiM, p. 4625. 

63. BBA, irade. Daliiliye, no. 41216. 

64. I could not locate this map in the DBA. 
f>i BBA. irade. Dahiliye. no. 41216 

Qli. AccordinR to Ergin. this is Boj»a/kr<<-ii Cidiioi \ Mr re lie 
1:1014). 

67. BBA, irade, Dahiliye, no. 41216. Server Efeudi's frame 
of mind is again reflected In this statement. After alt, he 

had Itmi n i Ii'rk in Mm' Ollfitnaii F,nihaii.sy. first in St, 
Peterslmrg, and il.i u in I'aris between) I S.'i 1 and 1859, 
and had ppr.sonaII'. i'. ir i ^si d the tran-iforinations in these 
European cities (Roseiithal, The P<Mic3 of Dependenqf, p. 
146). 

68. Er^in. M'rtI!. l iniH 

69. Tlir rity oxprriciin <1 a plaiininj; .u tivity ruiiipiiralilr in 
scale only mu< h later, in the VXiOs this time with a much 
larger budget, but a ruthless and insensitive approach to 
the urban landsoqie. 

70. Ergin, MeeelU 1:1310. 

71. Ergin, MecelU 1:1314. 

72 Rosenthal. Tht Poliiics of Dependeney, p. 186. 

73. 1 rutild nut locate this plan in the BBA. 

74. BBA. irade. Dahiliye. no. 4;«X)l. 

75. BBA. irade, DahiUye, no. 4^1. 

76. BBA, Trade, Dahiliye, no. 43351. 

77. BB.A. U.A<-. M.rlis-i Vala. n.« .TO44, 23348. 

78. nB,\, Iradr. M.'< lisd Vala. no, 24981. 

79. Eri;iii, V/fc/iV I lOi:S. 

80. Ergin, Afeceile 1:1322. 

81. BBA, irade, MecKs-i Vala. no. 22333. 

82. Pedestrian sidewalks were first proposed hy the German 
planner Hchniiili \"oii Multkc. in 18.'W (see <lia()ter five). 

W'f i iiiiir ;ir rns.. rjir v,itiji- i iintt'|)t a.«;.iili 111 lh<' 1^1'' \rii(tt 

that ordered the pluniuiig of Paugalti. Sidewaik^i became a 
coounon feature of all aojot arteries in the IflGOs. 



83. BBA, irade, Meclis-i Vala, nos. 377fi, 93.51. 

84. An 1858 report, quoted in Ei^n, ^ehrcmirUeri, p. 38; BBA, 
Cevdct. Belediye, no. 5718; Inde, Oaluliye, no. 37332. 

85. BBA. irade, Mm-Kb-I Vala. no. 21687. 

86. The origin of this iiica li.n k to ISnii ulicii rlir tir-it 

investigation was made to move these Clirisiiait teniei cries 
outside the dty booodariea (BBA, trade, Hariciye, no. 
4665). 

87. BBA, trade. Dahiliye, nos. 40886, 42291. 

M. I.f Mim}trhr (hunlfi!. 17 ,Iuly 1899. 

89, De Ainicis, Con.'itnntwiiiik l;97. 

'M. La Turtimt . 13 May IH'JO, and 7 January 1875. 

91. Ergin, $ehremudert, p. 40. 

02. Ergin, $ehremmkri, pp. 160-61. 

IB. Kyicr. -lNtatit.nl." M '>-2: 1 1' 1 t ,' 1 45 

1M. BHA. Iradi', [)ali:li>c. no. :«>789: Meclis-i \ala. iiu JJltrj. 
9.'). Journiii dc Cimstantinopk . r> .\oveiiiljer 18(il. 

96. Journal de Conatanlmof^, 24 May 1865. The Galata 
Ibwer, which functioned as a fire tower, was preserved. 
But the reason for its preser\-ation wa.s not only practical; 
the tower had become the lymhol of Galata. The nnnierniis 
repairs it saw durinj; the Milu-tei'iitli ci iitinv di'iiiri!i-.iratr 
its importance a.s an urban liUKliiiark: for e.xmuplc, the 
trades of 1848 and 1 8.'i4 ordered the restoration of its COO* 
and in 1861 another imperial decree was issued to restore 
the whole tower (BBA. irade. Meclis-i Vala, nos. 12083, 
20776) 

97. Journal de Constttntmopte , 10 May lNli.">, ami 21 May 186.5. 
The Tlieodosian walls marking the western boundary of 
Istanbul on the south side of the Golden Horn were not 
demolished even thoufth the idea was introdiKcd several 
time». 

By liie MUieti'i'iit ii ii ntur>. tlir walis wrrc ill ruiii>'. 
The patchy repairs done over s<'veral renturicM were not 

adequate to preserve the (i.5-kilometer stretch for which 
the city had no practical use (the fifth-centuiy walb could 
not resist modem siege techniques). An 1841 trorff. typical 
of the lack of direction on the i<sno, merely points out 
that some purls ,if ii„. walls iiee<i repair atxl orders an 
invraligalion (B1J.\. trade. Dahiliye, no. 2180). 

A more radical stand was adopted in 1872 b> the 
gnmd vizier, Mithat Paqa, who proposed tearing down the 
walls. The current sultan, Abdiilaziz, known for his enthn- 
siaKin for iiKxiernizalion. could easily aniee iuth Mi'li.it 
Paija's decision. However, a group of "Biitish pii>te< t(irs 
of antique worics" (/njftttere aaar-i unii^n I'irufiitrUiri) in- 
tervened before an trade was issued and the l,4U0-year-old 
walls were ssnwd ("Kooatantiniye Syrian," Kern' Tbmitr^' 
^Hor, 28 October, 1909). After this intervention, the 
Bysantine walls enjoyed some attention. For exaitiiile. in 
1891, adetaikvl map was drafle<l I "Ist-iiibul Sutl.tii flari 
tasi," Istanbul University Library, uo. 935^0). Alexander 
Van MilUngen^s Bj/atuOme Con^oHthtopk, Tite WaU* and 
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Ai^oinirtg Hiatorieal Stim (]A->mion. IHiW) must have also 
exerted some influence on their preservation. Nevertheleas, 
onee tlw idea of demolition was introduced, tlie gpvem- 
ment no ImfBr msde large investiMats in lepaiiB. 

In lOflfi, upon fh*' insistrnrr of thr ministpr of cvliira- 
tion. Ha^iin Pa§a, an iradf was issiifvl for the restoration of 
the walls by the municipality inRA, Iradc :5phrrniaticti. 
no. 7, Muharrein 1324/1906). However, nothing aignih- 
cant was done atid in 1901, tiie demolition proposal waa 
brottgitt forward agaiii, thia tinn thnrngh n newapaper, 
Yeni Tuvir-i Blkar. The 28 October 1909 editorial, titled, 
■'Konstantiniye Siirlari" iThc Walln nf C'urHt.it.'iiiopic), ar- 
gued that the walls had no historir al. arc hitrrt\iral, or de- 
feonve value. It gave Vienna's R ingst ra.ss4> projert as an 
exodlent example of what could be done with olisolete city 
walls and proposed the constniction of a large new road, as 
wdl as a ritv hall, a parliaiurnt, anH a "perfect and regu- 
lar" {ynukemmel t't muntazum] theater on the area cleared 
from the walls. This vision overlooked Vienna's concentric 
growth in the nineteenth oentuiy, which left its walla in' 
the middle of the dty. Istanbul's growth pattern was very 

diffrrml and. a., wv have >mtti in chapter two. the city ha<l 
not r\paiid<(i liiuar<l the west, that is, outsiflp the land 
walls. T!ir ar.; a^ uii Imth side of the walls were still agrar- 
ian zones and vegetable gardens. Unlilce Vienna, there was 
no juatification for placing a maouniental atrip here. Im- 
mediate oppoaition from both forrign adiolaia and from 
Halil Bey, the hiatory-conBcious mayor of the city, helped 
til restrict this proposal to the pages of V'rni Tfi.Ttir-i Kfkar. 

98. nB.\, trade, Dahiliye, no. 10.51-). Topkapi Palace Museum 
I^ihrary. no. Ntrt7r2; Topkapi Pn]4ice M<i.i<-iiin Libaiy, DO. 
YB385ft; Istanbul Univerai^ Library, no. 91677. 

99. One iimnediately thinks of the Avenue de rOptra with 
C. Carnier's nprra at its fn< al point, 

100. Tlir sirtvts in different neighi)orho<Kls of the village were 
ii'peati'dly repaired as the following documents indicated: 
1872 (BBA, irade, Dahiliye, no. 45789); 1875 (BBA, trade, 
Sun>i Devlet, na 1380), and DahOqie, no. 4906S); and 
1895 (BBA, irade. §ehremaneti, na 3, Recep. 1313). 

101. Its portion in front of the Be^iktaq Palace, for example, 
«a.s pavfd ill 187G (BB.-\. Irade. Dahili,\r, im ->n.-,r,K: 

102. The roads in the vicinity of Yildiz Palace were regularized 
and paved in 1881 (BBA, irade, Sura-i Devlet, no. 2381); 
1892 (BBA, irade, ^ehreniancti. no. 2. Sefer 1310); 1882 
(Bn.\. iradc, ^ehremaneti. no. 1. ijevval l.ll.'J): and in 1887 
(nBA, ir.adc. .Sehrenianeti, no. 2, Miifi.arrcni l.'fl'il 

la'^. nn.\. ira.le. ^'hreiiiaiu li. no. 6, C'eniaziyelaJiir 1310/1892. 

104. Ergiti. ^thnminlfri . p IT.i 

105. Mantran, latatAvl, pp. 93-94. 

106. Fbr the ineieaae in the number of boata, aee diapter four. 

107. BBA, irade, Madia-i Vala, noa. 2849, 4376; Dahiliye, noa. 
9676. 10401. 



108. M^or rebuilding .artivitie.H were \indrrtajven in IH.W (DBA, 
irade, Dahiliye, nr.. .>:{hU7;i; ls(,u (RR.^, irade, Meclia-i 
Vala, no. 19i271); 1861 (BBA, irade, Meclia-i Vala, no. 
20480); and 1872 (BBA, bade, Dahilbw, no. 45188). 

\m BRA. Cevdet, Bdediye, no. 3788; bade, DahiQye, no. 

71IM. 

IIU BR.\. trade. Meclis-i Vala. no. 11230. 

111. BBA, irade, Dahiliye, nos. 25148, 35311; Cevdet, Belediye, 
no. 1775. 

112. BBA. trade. Dahiliye. no. 10197; Meclia-i Vala, noa. 18010, 
17477: .loumiil de Constantinople. 28 October 1864. 

Hit "Ro^a/i<;in<l(' ve Idarcsi DokhhIhii Doi^ruva l>ersiuidel'le 
Murebbar Olan Sevahilde Miiceddeden Yaptlacak Rihtim- 
hr Hakkmda Niaamnanie,* arts. 1, 4, 9, in O&ter, voL 2, 
n>. 537-38. 

114. O. EriiK, Yd dnce Istanbul Metneu (,'alj^malan ve 
W-m Linian Prttfaai," Bdtdoit Tank Tu&d Dergiii 4 

(1968): 7,50. 

115. Z. Bilge, ManM Atlilanfon TarAfeai (blanbul, 1049), p. 
1. 

116. "Deraaadet Rihtimlan Tmtiyanna Dair Mnkavelename,* 

arts. 1. 2. in Erein. Sfrr,-!!,- :! ,595-96, 

117. "Dersaadet f{ihtiiiiian, art i. in Ergin, Mecelte .3:. 596 97. 

118. -Dersaadet Rihtimlari," art. 0. in Ergin, Meceile 3:598 !W. 

119. "Dersaadel Rditimlari,'' art. 11, in Ergin, MeeeUe 3:606-7. 

120. La Tfarjute, 13 November 1800. 

121. Bilge, hianbui. p. 0. 

r>2 Thf Levant Herald, 31 December 1894. 

12H Hil^t . lataabHf, p. 10; Lt Mmutgnr Orimial, 16 February 

HKX). 

124. Bilge, UUmbyJ, p. 13, 

125. U MomUur OrietOal, 25 August 1902, and 29 October 
1902. 

12fr ^Der^aadet Rihtimlan," art. 22, m Ergin, Jlfeoelfe 3:701. 

127. Bilge. Istanbul, pp, 34 36. 

128. K. Choay. The Modem Ctty (New York, lt>G9), pp. 15 19. 

129. "Ebniye Kanunu" (1882), arts. 79 and 80, in Diatwr, 
vol. 4, p. 1051. Thia pnviaico led to appeala for per- 
ntlaiion to build in wood following almost every lire. For 
example, the burned neighborhoa<ls of Samatya (BBA, 
irade, Sehreniaiieti. uu 1. Ciiiia/.]> <levvel 1313,' 1895); 
Altimermcr (BBA, trade, ijehrcmaiieti. no. 1, Rebiiilevvel 
1310/1901): Cukurceqme (BBA, Irade, ^ehrem.^neti, no. 
3, Cemaziyelewel 1323/1005); and Koca Mustafa Paqa 
(BBA, irade, ^hremaneti, no. 2, ^evval 1323/1905) re- 
gained their wooden fabric. 

130. These temw, so often used in government document*, are 
not defined. However, 'worthless^ ia intended to designate 
the poorer residential quartera, wheccaa "Suable" and 
"honorable^ areuaedtorafartotheadminjatrathrBandthe 
commercial core, as well as the afOBa anund the raHgioua 
monumentii anil palaces. 
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131. DBA, irade, i^hremaneti, no. i, Zilbicce 1315/1898. 

132. D. Pinkney, Napoleon HI and the SehtMrng Pum 
(Prinfieton, ISM), pp. 91-99. 

CHAPTER POUR 

1, C. Orhunlu, "Ostnanli Tiirkleri Dovriiulc Istaiiburda Kay- 
dmilik ve Kayik isletmeciligi," laUmbul Omttertiten Edebi- 
yat FkMUeri TMk Deiyin (Mwch 1906), pp. 109-10. 

i. Orbonlu, "Osmanli Turkleri," pp. 111-29. 

3. Orhonlu, "Oamanli Turkleri,*' p. 128. 

4. Or}iotilu. ■■0>inianli Tiirkleri," p. 126. 

5. BBA, iradc, Dahiliye, no. 14062; §irket-i Hayriyi', Chirket-i 
HmU, Anrnuin de la toeiiU (bUnbul. 1014). p. 23. 

6. *9irkM-i Hayriyc'iun Bedl^ct ve $urei-i Teaisi Hakkmdaki 
Mazbats Suret],* in $irket-i Hagrriye, Anmuurt, pp. 5-6; 

F.rgin, \U;<-\U- 1:11 I'. 

7. §irket-i Ha>'riye, Armuavre, pp. 5-12. 

8. BBA, inde, MedM Vih, no. 8142; DaUliye, do. 16493; 
Haticlye, no. 4465. 

9. $i)BBt*i Hayriye, Annmirt, p. 9. 

10. "^ilket-i H.'iyriyt- ilr V.ipur Miilte/inilfri rii-vtiiiidr Akid 
Olunan Kontr,ito Sureti." arts. 2. 1, 18, in ^irket-i Hayriye, 
Annuaire, pp. 139, 112. 

11. BBA, irade, Media-i Vala, no. 7419. 

12. In Bonuiwr, boats ran from the Bosponn to Eniinonu once 
evfry fnrty fivo miniUo'i linring the morning hours and 
once every sixty minutes during the late afternoon. In the 
winter, the schedule was reduced to a boat every ninety 
minutes. In the Eminoau-Boaporus direction, the schedule 
was a boat par hour during the diqr and a boat per forty- 
five miniitps during the bii.sy summrr afternoons. 

13. "Hukiimet-i Seniye ile ijirket-i Hayriye Beyninde Akid ve 
Tati Olunan Mukavelenaine." arts. 40, 41, 42, and 46, in 
§irket-i Hayriye, Annuatre, pp. 156-57. 

14. ^MukiiiMM Seniye," aits. 37, 51, and S4. pp. 147-48 and 
160. Hw upper classes and the Europeans. reganUng them- 
aehres as the true patrons of the boat service, were not 
alw.^vH li,ippy to be treated like the "romnUKI folk." A let- 
ter of complaint, published in The Levant Herald on 25 
Sqitcniber 1890, voked this view: 

Tiie Shiiliet adminiatration is lughiy piofident in the 

art of causing discomfort and inconvenience to its cus- 
tomers; but it isn't merely so brilliantly successful as 
it was on Saturday luurniiif; l!y loading up the early 
steamera coining from the upper Boephonu by the Aniatir 
ahoce with disbanded soldiers and their lMn*i|e> there was 
acaroely standing loooi for tlw regular paaaeogeis. ... We 
congratulate the Sfairket at hanring been aUe to oocarion 
di.sfomfort to several hundred of its clients in the course 
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70. See, for example, J. Guadet'a £Jtfinente et tMorie de 
VardOeelun (Paris, 1894). 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

1. De Amids, ConsUuOiaopk 1:29-31. 

2. Raif, Afmit-t IstofAul, p. 395. 

3. W. H. Hutton. ConstantinopU (London, 1904), pp. 225-28. 

4. De Amicis, Conatantinople 1:93-94. 



5. BBA, Yildiz, Kuum 18, Evrak 94/24, Zarr94, Kutu 4. 

6. Ergin, $ehreimiileri, p. 29. 

7. The translation of this book bgr Jouaillan was published 
in Istanbul. Although undated, it was published after the 

derlaration of the Republic and before the Alplidwtical 
Reform, hence, between 1923 and 1927. 

8. Tar a survey of plans developed for Istanbul during the 
ropiibliean period, see N. Diiranay. K. Giirsel, and S. iTal, 
"Cutnhuriyetten Bu Yana Istanbul Planlama.si," MimarUk 
7 (1972): 65 109. 

0. Duranay, "Curohuriyetten Bu Yana," pp. 
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159; and Tanzimat. 32, and trains, 102, 
107: and use of reinforced concrete. Ifi 
Europeans: in Galata. 9; and btanbul 
Tiincl. 97 98: in IVra, 30, 94; aiul rail- 
roads, 102; trade with empire. .XL iii 
^ 31 

EvliyaCelebi, 30il65nll 
Eyup. 23. 39. 43, 90, 92^ ma 

Fatih, 92. 22. ma 

Fener. lii 

Finizaga Mosf|iie, £1 

Findikh, 9, 26, 32, 42, 9a 

Flora Han, UK 

Fonim of .\rcadius, 19 

Forum of .Atigustus (.\ugusteon), 15 

Forum Bovis, I9i 106^ I68n3l 

Forum Tatiri (Forum of Theodosius), 19, 

25, ICS, See alio Beyazit Square 
Forum Tetraston. 12 

Fossati brothers. Lli 122; Dutch Em- 
bassy. 133: Ottoman Law Courts, 1 11: 
Russian Embassy, 138, 133: university, 
139. 140, 173nl7 

France, 3L 93, Llll 

French Embassy, m, 173nl6 

Fuat Pa^a, (i2 

Galata, and fires. 49, 53, 67; ferry net- 
work. 83; early history, U, 17, 21_. 38: 
Gavand's sulnvay proposal, 74i growth 
in. 9, 29- 30, 39, 42, fifi. 9fi; and Istan- 
btil Tiinel, 96-97, 98; municipal admin- 
istration, 43i 45, 4L 165nl4: replan- 
ning by ,Six Di-strict, 69, 70, 152; rail- 
road. 98. 99; street regularization, 44, 
70, 8L tram lines, 90, 2L 92, 93i 
96: walls, S, 9. 30, 70^ waterfront reno- 
ralion. 73, 75, 76, 106: Western archi- 
tectural influence in, 126, 129: Western 
fa<:ade of. SL, 155-56. 157. 158, 160. 
162 

Galata Bridge. I, TS^ 12S^ 156^ i57; 
Bouvard's design for, 89, LLL 1 19-22. 
ISO; D'.\ronco's proposal for. 17ln,32; 
ferry network, 102: Krst structure, §8; 
French propixsal for, 89: and Gavand's 
subway. 98» 161: and Karakiiy Square, 
69: train lines to, 90; second structure, 
ftft 90 
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Galata Tower, JL 22, TOj 1S7. I«9n9(i 
Galatasaray. 64^ 92 
Galatou, 1£ 

(Javaiid, EiiRfciH- Hrnri. 14. 96 99. 161. 
172n71 

Golden Gate. Ser. Yedikule 

Golden Horn, IT: bridges. 70^ 87 90. 159. 
160; ferry network. 83j 85: fortifica- 
tions alonj;. 12, LL LS; Gavand's pro- 
IMxsal for, gg; JfcfmoArs on, l.H ."tK spttle- 
ment-s along, 2B- 22» 2fi; tram line!*, 
9L 92i ^ Von Moltko R plan for, 10.5. 
106-7; waterfi-ont developinent , 12. Z&. 
Ifi. Ili2 

Grand Bazaar. 1 £L L iL 512. L12 
Grand Clianip des Morts. 31L See al«o 'IV- 
peba§i 

Grande Rue de Pera. 9, 39; .Art Nouveaii 
inHuenre on, 147, 148; post-fire plan 
for, 64 65: tram lines, 92. 93. JM. Iffi; 
Western style of. IjU 

Great Palace, 15: Chalks. 15 16; Daphne. 
15 Ifi 

Greeks. 1 iQ. IL 4L 1^2 
Giimii^'uyu, 129 

Hagia Sophia. 6. 2£L £L Hi: area 
rieared around, 59. fii converted to 
mosque. 23; first structure. 16, 19; and 
Kaiser's fountain. 144. US; and .Sinan, 
21 

Hagia Sophia .Square, LL §3. IM 
Harbiye, i2 
Harem. 
Haskoy, 39 

Haussmann. Eugene, xv. xvi, 59, 79 80, 
mni4. 169n61 

Haydarpa^a. llli 1112 

Helena. I2inpres.s. column of. 15 

Hilliker, .lohn 99 

Hippodrome. tj_: area cleared around. 
80: Houvard's redesign of. 111 15, 119. 
lUi: Colossus, ii^ Ul lUl l»f»a t'x- 
position. 35; 88^ eiirly history. 4. 12. 

18; Kaisers fountain. Ill 12. Ui. 
US: Obelisk. UL 112. lUl Ser- 
pent Column. 111. 1 12; tram lines. 

Hirsh. Baroti. 99 

Htx apaijji Hre. 5iL extent of. .55. 5£j I T K 
replaiuiing after, 56, ,52. .52, fiO fi3: 
slr<>et re^ularization after. 'i7 ')'< 

Hiigg. Hans, Uil 
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llit.scyin Kahmi, 9J 
Hutton, W. H.. liifi iil 
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i-l"''--''-' Tiinik Komisyoiiu (j.T.K.), 55 

63. gL 159 
Istanbul .\gricultural and Itidustrial Kx- 

IKxsition. 3i 'Mk 1 «t. IM 
Istanbul (Ja-s .Xdministratiou, 
Istanbul TVamway Company, 01 95. See 

ahn Tramway Conipaity 
Istanbul Tiinel, I72n7l, 9ft 98: Galata 

Terminal, 98; Pera Station. 118 
Istanbul I'niversity. 2a, .SVt aUo .Ministry 

of War; Ministry of Defense 
istinye. lid 

I T K See lalahat.i Turuk Komisyonu 
Ir-mit. 102. IQI 

•lachnumd. I (12. 144. 146: SirkcK'i TVain 

Station. iH /il, IM 
Jews: in Rejjikta;!). iQ: in C!alata. 2. 2L on 

Istanbul peninsida. 3. 21. 26. .38: in 

1 skiidar. 40, 11 
.lustinian. 15. Hi. 20 

Kabatai, fil 85. 122 

Kadikoy, ilL See also Chalcedoii 

Kadirga. iu. 105 

Kara .Ahmet, hiiiliye of, 2fi 

Karakoy. ^ : bridge construction at. 88, 
as commercial and transportation cen- 
ter. 69^88i 102- 12L LiiL road building 
and regularization. 70. IL 159: tram 
lines, aL 22. Slii subways. Sg. 98; wa- 
terfront, a. 73 74. II 122 

Karakiiy Square, 62. IIQ. I(>4n9 

Kiirgtr construction: conversion to, 3fL 
106. 159, 162; debate over. 7ik for fire 
prevention, Ifi, Ml. -55; in residential ar- 
chitecture. 79. 104. 155: types of, 52 

Kasunpa^ii. 9. 26. 39. il 
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Kiln; .Mi l*a:ja: complex of. Q-IO: mofsque 

of. iim 

Kdii; Ali nei|;hlM>rhood. 12 
Kopriilii compN-x. (ii 
Krepano Kfendi. 91. 22 
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Ktiru<;ei}me. lifi 

Laleli Mosque. 22. !J2» 150 

Lambert. FL IM 

Land walls. See Theodosian walls 

Leclerq. M.. iii 

Lindman. l-'rank T.. 22 

U>n<hm. 49. 96. aa, 12L 166n30 

Louis XIV. 22 

Maska, 12L 12&J5Q 

Madrid. 112 73n3 

.\Lilmmt II. 32. 88. IM 

Maimel 1 Comnenus. 21 

Marnuini. .Sea of: embankments <ilong, H. 
9a 99; railroads along, 9g. 99. 100, 107, 
mi settlements along. 3. 2L .39; walls 
along, LL /T. lii 

Mazhar Hey. 55 

Mazhar Pa^a, 22 

Mehmet II, 22 2i 22; kiUUye of . L Ifi. 
UL 23 24 . 2e. 22. lOi mosque of, g5; 
palace of, 7, 21 

Mehmet Ali P-x^a. Hi 

Mehmet (.'elebi Rfendi. 23 

Afesf, LL 13 14. 15, IIL ilL 29, 80, U15. 
106. 164n3. See alxo Divaiiyolu 

.Michel. .Miirius (.Michel PiKja). 74 76 

Metropolitan Railway of Constantinople 
from Galata to Pera. See Istanbul Tii- 
nel 

Mihrimah Sultan Kiilliye. 28 

.Military School, fiJL li9 

Ministry of Commerce and Public Works, 

m 

Ministry of Defense. 5. 6. ILL LLL See 
aim Ministry of War; Istanbul Univer- 
sity 

Ministry of Public Works, 43,^ 2i 
Ministry of Ti'ade and Construction, 152 
Ministry of War, m. L12. 1^ See aho 
Ministry of Defense; Istanbul Univer- 
sity 

Missirie. .lames, IM 
Mithal Pfiija. 169n97 
Montani Efendi. Ii8 

Municipal Palace. See Sixth District Pal- 
ace 
Mural V, 22 
Muslims, 2. 9. 26. 38. 11 
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Mustafa Aga Medresesi, 5S 

Mustafa Re^it Paqa, 49-50. 51, 53, 55. Ifi3 

Napoleon L 102 

Napoleon III, xv, 88 

Ni§anta§i. 41, 42, l^fi 

Nuruognianiye Mosque, ^, S. 7j 29^ 58. 

149. 1511 
Niisretiye Mosque, 10, ^ ISO 

Old Bridge, 70, 22. Sre. alxa Unkapani 
Bridge 

Old PalaiT. See Melimet II, palare of 
Organization of Royal .\rchite<"ts, 152 
Orient Express, lii 
Ortakoy, 44, 52, 72, OK 92. 98. ISa 
Ortaktiy Mosque. 141^ 1^ 143 
Ottoman Empire: industrial dependence 

on West, 23, 3i 3£i 21; modernization 

of 31. 22 

Pangalti, IZ. SS m. 22, 13L I69n82 
Pardoe. Julia, 5H 

Pari.s: architectural influence of 78 80, 
161: and Bouvard, 89. 110. 111. 124: 
Ecoie des Beaux-Arts, 135. 1.').'^: expo- 
sitions, no, lis, 122; Ottoman diplo- 
matic missions to, 29, 49, 173n8; Place 
de la Concorde. 1 12, 1 16: Pont Alexan- 
dre III, Uii 22i rebuilding of, 55, 1G8- 
n37; 'IVocad^ro Palace. 120^22 

Pera, 38, 39; apartment buildings, 135. 
ISl, 174n27: Art Nouveau influence in 
110. 148: fire, 6^-65; growth in, 30, 
42, 68j hotels. 134-35: Istanbul Tunel. 
96^ 97, 98: ru-oclasnical influence in 1.33. 
134. 1.38: .Sixth District .Vdniiuistration 
replanniug, 45, 46, 47, fiQ 70, 72; street 
regularization, 44, 6^ tram lines, 94, 
92^ 95; Western lifestyle of. 9. 69. 127, 
133-35. 156, 15L lis. See aiio Cit« 
de Pera; Grande Rue de Pera; §i.^hane: 
Tatavia; Tepeha^i 

Pertevniyal V'alide Mosque, 144- See aliio 
Aksaray Valide Mosque 

Petit Champs des Morts, 39- See aLto Tak- 
sim 

Piccinato, I.iiigi, Ifil 
Piri Pa^a neighborhood. 9Q 
Place d'Armes. {LL ^'ee <ii»rj Taksim 
Poseidon, temple of 11 
Princes' Islands, 4L 85, 86, 134^ Prinkipo 
(Biiyiik Ada). 124 



Prost, Henri, 161; pl«m. Ifi2 
Public Debt Adniiiiistration, ,37: oflice of. 
146; U7 

Rabat, IfiQ 
Kc^it Paija, M 
Ridvan Paga, 12 
Ritter, Otto, 1112 

Rome. XV, xiv, IL 13, 14, 15. 16, 129: 
Golden Milion, 15; Spanish Steps, 122 
Royal Museum of Antique Works, 139-40, 

m 

Rumclihisari, 3S 

Russian Embassy, 132, 133 

Rtiatem Bey, 91 

Saigon, IfiQ 

St. Mosius, Cistern of. 19, 165nl8 

St. Stephen of the Bulgars, church of, 144 

Salacak. 99 

Salih Munir, 110 11 

Samatya, 66, 67, UML 168n45; Caddesi, 2(1 

.School of Civil Engineering, L52 

School of Fine Arts, iS'i S^t 

§ehzade Mehmet complex, 7, 2S 

Sohzade Mosque, 5, 18, M 

Selim I, kiiUiye of, 28] mosque of, 5^ Z 

Selim 11, 2fi 

Selimiye Mosque (Edirne). 1119 

Septimius Severus, H, 14, 15 

Server Efendi, S2. 169n67 

Severan walls, U, 14 

§eyh Zafir complex, 146-47 

Silistre, mayor of, 84 

Sinan, 7, 9, 26 28. 148. 165n36 

Sinan Paga cemetery, 62 

Sirkeci: ferry network, 85; replannlng by 
i.T.K., 57, 58, 59; waterfront renova- 
tion, 73, 74, 75; Von .VIoltke's plan, IQfi 

Sirkeci TVain Station, 100, 102^ 144, US, 
1J6 

Sirket-i Hayriye, 84-86. 90. 91, 93, 159; 

buats of. £5 
Iji^hane, 70, 22 

^i^li: and exposition. 35j growth toward. 

4L 42, 69; tram lines. 92, 93, 24 
Sittc, Camillo. 123 
Sixth District. 38, 45-47. 69-72. 152 
Sixth District Palace, 46, 72, S4 
Smith, W. J.. 133 
Sofia. 92 

Sokullu Mehmet Pa^a Kiilliye. 2fi 
.Soria y Mata. .\rluro, 172n3 



Stockholm, 8L 171n21 
Storari, Luigi, 53 55, 168n34 
Strategion, U. 

Street. G, E., 143-44; Crimean Memorial 
Church, J.^^-44; London Law Courts, 
144 

Strom, FVedrik. E., 99 

Siileyman I, 7, 26; kulliye of, 4, 5, 6, 7, 

25, g7-28. 59 
Siitliice, 32 
Sykac, H 

Tak-sim: barracks, fig, 121, iSL. 139; gar- 
dens and parks, 46, 6£, 94: growth in, 
30, 41, 42; neoclassical influence in, 92- 
93} Pera fire. §4^ post-fire plans 64, 67; 
Iratn lines, 92, 93, 94: Western style of, 
13L See also Petit Champs des Morts; 
Place d'Armes 

Tanzimat. 55; Charter, 32. 42, 43, 49, 50; 
reforms. 104. 133^ 152, 161; philosophy, 
infi 

Tanzimat Council, 152 
Tarabya. 47, 148 

Tarla rule, ^ application of, Sfi, 51 
Tatavia. 39, 92 

Tepeba?!, 23. 46, 70; Caddesi, 92, 93, 135 
Tegvikiye, 41, 42 
Tetraston, 14, 15 

Theodosian walls. /6, 17; repairs, 22, 169- 
70n97. See also Ediniekapi; Topkapi 
Gate; Yedikule 

Theodosius II, 17, 13 

Thcodosius the Great, 12 

Thrakion. il 

Tiberius II, Ifi 

Tophane: clock tower. ISO: Gavand's rail 
system, 98; population density and 
growth, 9. 26, 29, 38, 39, 41; street 
building and regularization, 44, 45, 62, 
71; tram lines. 91^ Von Moltke's plan, 
106: waterfront renovation, 73, 74, 75, 
76, fgfl .10 

Topkapi Gate: tram lines, 90. 91. 9-3. 94- 
95: \'on .Moltke's plan, 105 

Topkapi Palace, i 6, 25; gardens, 70, 
74, 99. 139: imperial residence moved 
from. 39. 130; Von Moltke's plan, 1Q5 

TVamway Company, 72, 75, 94, See also 
Istanbul TVainway Company 

Hirkey, Republic of. 10. 31. 98. 146. Ifil 

T^irkisli houses: types of, Z; privacy of, 
8; organization of, 21, 131, 137; row- 
houses, 131 
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■nirka, 158; U'oslcriiizcd, 38, 77, 124 
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Unkapani. 12, 52, 54, 75, 82 

tlnkapani Bridge, 5, fT, 87, 88j and tram 
lines, 2L 92, 32: Von Moltke's plan. 
Iflfi, Srr. alio Old Bridge 

ilakiidar, 3; Arnodin'a plan. 107. 125; 
ferry network, M 85, 159: population 
density, 29, 40-41. gi hotels, IMl row- 
houses. 132 

Uavl-u iditaaiLi Osmani, 148-49. ISO. 

Vah/. 2a. ifi. 13L >65n28 

V'alens, Emperor, aqueduct of, tSj, IS 

Validc Mosque, i. 7, 21, 29^ 7^. 105. 12Q- 

22. 150, li& 
Valide Sultan Square, Hl^ 110 22. See 

aLno Emindnii 



Vallaury, Aiitoine, 37. 76. 129. 139. 146. 
152; Banque Ottcmane, 5. 129; 
Office of the Public Debt Adminisl ra- 
tion, 146. Ji7: Royal Museum of An- 
tique Works, l.TO 40. 141 

V'ava-ssore. Giovanni, plan. 21L 25. 

Vedat Bey, lifi 

Venice, 87, 82, I71n2l 

Vienna; exposition. 148, 174n61; rail- 
roads. 102j 172-73n3; Ringstrassc. xv, 
78, 170n97 

Vinci. Leonardo da. 171n22 

Viollet-le-Duc, Eugene Emmanuel, lAl 

Vitruvius. L13 

Von Moltke. Helmuth. 50, 55. 104-7. 124- 
2L 16L 169n82 

Wagner, Martin, IM 
Wagner, Otto, 172n3 



Wilhelni II, Kaiser, fountain of, 111-12. 
144. 145 

Ycdikulo: (ta\'and°8 enibaiiktncntii, 74: 
railroad, 100: tram lines. 90. 91. 93; 
Von Moltke's plan. 105 

Yenikapi, IQQ 

Ye§ilk6y (Ayastefanus). 39, 85, IQQ 
YildiE Palace, 32, LL Z2» ia2Ji3, 139, IM 
Young Turks, 11 32. IfiJi government of 
40, 70, 90j revolution, xiv. .TL 72, IM 
Yiiksek Kaldirim, 9, 36 

Zeus, temple of. LL 
Zeuxippus, baths of, 12 
Zeytinburnu. 33 
Zogropoa, C^hirlaki Efendi, 135 
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